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On the floor is 
the ““ Panama” Design 
Gold Seai Rug No. 568 
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Lighten Housework—Save Money 


Here are shown a few of the many bright and 
artistic Congoleum Rugs which have brought 
beauty and easier housework into thousands of 
farm homes throughout the country. 

Oriental, floral or geometric, there’s a pat- 
tern to harmonize with the furnishings of any 
room in your home—upstairs and down. 


And there’s nothing adds as much to the 
comfort as well as the appearance of a house 
as these handsome, serviceable rugs. For their 
seamless, dust-defying surface is so easy to 
keep clean! A few minutes with a damp mop 
removes every spot, every speck of dust. 
Neither spilled liquids nor tracked-in mud can 
sink into their firm, waterproof surface. They 
lie flat without any sort of fastening; the edges 
and corners never curl or ruffle. 

You'll be delighted, also, with the low prices. 
And the Gold Seal on every rug pledges you 
complete satisfaction or your money back. 


‘ . . T 7 _ 
CoNGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City Pittsburgh 
San Francisco Atlanta Minneapolis Cleveland 
Dallas New Orleans Rio de Janeiro 


In Canada—Congoleum Canada, Limited, Montreal 
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In Our Mutual Interests 


An attempt to mention all the articles 
in this big issue of Successful Farming 
which I am especially anxious you should 
read would result in almost a complete 
index to the issue. As I read one article 
I would keep thinking “I hope our folks 
will not miss this one,” and then when 
I came to the next article, the same 
thought would come to my mind. 


Those who read Mr. Meredith’s dis- 
cussion of a proposed plan for “Putting 
Agriculture on a Business Basis,” which 
appeared in our February issue, will 
want to read his further discussion of 
that vital question in this issue. If any 
readers failed to read his first article, 
they will find it worthwhile to hunt up 
their February issue and read it. 








“Why Our Taxes Have Increased” is 
a subject that interests all of us. The 
points brought out by T. C. Hart, who 
is one of our IIlinois readers, throw some 
light on the “little bits added to what 
we've got,” and which, taken together, 
make up our tax bills. 


This is the season when plans are 
made for active operation on the farm 
and about the farm home. There are any 
number of articles which will help you 
in making your plans. “Some Butcher- 
ing Details,” “Shall We Continue to 
Grow Oats?” “The Serious Seed Corn 
Situation,” “Hitching the Plow to the 
Tractor,” “Some Pointers for Home 
Painters,” are just a few of the many. 


In his article, “A Basement for Every 
Farm Home,” one of our Missouri readers 
gives his experience. If you are build- 
ing this year, you will certainly be inter- 
ested in what he writes and if your house 
does not now have a basement, you will 
find his experience in putting a basement 
under an old house most interesting. 


At present there are a number of bills 
before congress which have a very di- 
rect bearing upon the farm situation and 
you will want to know what is done 
with them. The Washington representa- 
tive of Successful Farming is constantly 
on the job and each issue contains his 
“Ferreted Facts for Farmers,” or in 
other words, his “Inside News.” He is 
not content to take what is handed out 
for publication, but ferrets out the in- 
side facts. 


When you read the articles I have 
mentioned and the many, many others, 
I believe you will agree with our readers 
who say that a single issue is worth 
more than the cost of a year’s subscrip- 
tion.—Editor. 
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level. By reading advertisments, all of us 
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dependable merchandise and stores that 
can be relied upon. By guaranteeing all 
advertisements in its columns, Successful 
Farming places another safeguard around 
|subscribers and furthers the cause of 
honest dealing. 
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PERFORMANCE REVEALS 
WHAT PRICE CONCEALS 


Performance will prove to you that Olds- 
mobile is built to deliver satisfaction, and 
that nothing has been sacrificed to achieve 
the lure of a low price. 




























Low price may attract you, but it is only 
when you drive an Oldsmobile Six that 
a you can realize how far an automobile 
Be so moderately priced can exceed your 
ye expectations. 


No doubt the beauty of Oldsmobile has 
already won your admiring approval; but 
not until you actually sit at the wheel— 
try it on the hills—dart in and out of traf- 


fic, can you have any idea of Oldsmobile’s 
performance. 


Contrast this Oldsmobile performance with 
any car you know. Check its acceleration, 
its smoothness, power, flexibility and com- 
fort. Then you will agree with thousands 
ig of others that Oldsmobile performance lifts 
Bs : it far above its price class. 

OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICH. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS OF CANADA, LTD., OSHAWA, ONT 


COACH 


F.O.B. LANSING, MICHIGAN 





OLDSMOBILE 


Product of GENERAL MOTORS 








Putting Agriculture 
A Further Discussion of Proposed Plans 


By E. T. MEREDITH 


DISCUSSED at some length in February Successful 

Farming a proposal to put agriculture on a business 

basis and give the producers of the agricultural prod- 
ucts of the country an opportunity to say yes or no to an 
ofier for their services. 

While it is not true that in absolutely every instance a 
manufacturer can demand the price he desires for his 
products, his factory running ahead of his orders in some 
cases, it is true that the manufacturer can reduce his pro- 
duction and that, on the whole, the manufacturer either 
gets an acceptable price or refuses to produce. It is also 
true that wage earners are in a 
position to refuse an offer of a cer- 


5 


on a Business Basis 


The bill contemplates the setting up of a Federal Farm 
Board, to be composed of seven members, six appointed 
by the president, by and with the advice and consent of 
the senate, who, together with the secretary of agriculture, 
constitute the board. 

The board is authorized— 


**(1) To obtain, from any available sources, information in re- 
spect of crop prospects, supply, demand, current receipts, exports, 
imports, markets, transportation costs and facilities, and prices of 
agricultural commodities, and economic, legal, and financial infor 
mation in respect of the organization, progress, and business methods 

of cooperative associations in the United 
States and foreign countries. 





tain wage or accept a proposal 
made to them, while agriculture 
largely accepts the price fixed 
upon its production after the work 
of producing the crop has actually 
been performed. If this is a fair 
price, the farmer prospers, but if 
it is ‘not a fair price, he has no re- 
course. 

If knowing practically what he 
is to receive per unit of produc- 
tion is fair and business-like for 
the manufacturer, and if it is fair 
for the day laborer to know in ad- 
vance what his wage is to be, why 
is it not fair and business-like for 
the farmer to know what he is to 
receive per pound or bushel, and 
if the manufacturer and laborer 
demand that they know in ad- 
vance for themselves, upon what 
basis of reasoning do they refuse 
to tell the farmer what they will 


portant, 
plan be secured. 





It is highly desirable that every 
person interested in the welfare of 
agriculture, which means the wel- 
fare of the country, should work to- 
gether in > upport of an agricultural 
policy. Business and financial inter- 
ests are uniting with farmers in a of 
demand that legislation be passed to 
put agriculture on a parity with 
othér business and labor. 
therefore, 


Every reader of Successful Farm- 
ing should study the whole problem 
thoroly, have definite views on the 
matter, make himself effective thru 
his congressmen and see that actual 
results are obtained.—Editor. 


such in- 
analyses or summaries 
time to time, among co- 
operative associations and farm organi- 
zations in the United States.’’ 

“*Sec. 8. (a) The board shall keep 
advised by investigations, from time to 
time, made upon its own initiative or 
upon petition of ary cooperative associ- 
ation, of the domestic and world prices 
agricultural commodities and 
the existence of a domestic surplus of 
any such basic agricultural commodity, 
or any food product thereof.'’ 

Except for a description of the 
action to be taken during “opera- 
tion period,” this is the essence of 
the bill. 

I heartily approve the organiza- 
tion of a Farm Board, whether it 
be known as a board, commission, 
export corporation, or whatnot. I 
commend the purposes of the sup- 
porters of the Dickinson bill, but 
i cannot believe that it will be as 


‘*(2) To disseminate any 
formation, or 


thereof, from 


basic 


It is im- 


that the best 








pay when the farmer is the pro- 
ducer and they are the consumer. 

There is widespread discussion of what can be done to 
assist the farmer and many suggestions are made, There 
is no disposition to question the good faith of anyone who 
feels he has the solution of the situation, but each of us 
has his own opinions as to whether a particular proposal 
would be effective if put into operation. My feeling is 
that the suggestion going more nearly to the root of the 
trouble and the plan which, if put into operation, would 
be most effective, is the one discussed by me in the Febru- 
ary issue of Successful Farming. I trust all readers have 
read it, and if not, that they will still do so and that they 
will, in considering it in their own minds and in discussing 
it with neighbors, weigh the advantages to be gained as 
igainst any possible disadvantages, and undertake to 
answer to themselves any minor objections rather than 
discarding the whole plan because of some minor weakness, 


HERE have been, during the past several weeks, a 

number of meetings to discuss the agricultural situa- 
tion, the last meeting being held at Des Moines on Thurs- 
day, January 28th, a conference made up of representa- 
tives from eleven states, the delegates to the conference 
having been named by their respective governors. This 
conference was addressed by Hon. Frank O. Lowden of 
[llinois, Hon. L. J. Dickinson, author of the Dickinson bill, 
Mr. George N. Peek of Illinois, the writer and others. The 
definite action of the conference was an endorsement of 
“the fundamentals of the Dickinson bill.” The spirit of 
the meeting was that every interest should join, each with 
1 united front in support of such plan as can be agreed 
upon. This is eminently wise and should, by all means, 
be the program. The one purpose is to bring relief to 
igriculture, and not only to bring relief in the present 
situation, but to give to agriculture a policy which may 
be continuing. 

Since the author of the Dickinson bill has insisted that he 
welcomes suggestions or amendments which will strengthen 
the measure and increase its effectiveness in bringing the 
lesired relief to the great agricultural industry, I am offer- 
ing the following discussion of the bill with that end in view. 


effective as is hoped by its sup- 
porters. 

In my view, the board is being charged with a duty it 
cannot perform. It is impossible that this board should 
learn from an investigation that there may be a surplus. 
Arriving at such decisions has been the big problem of 
speculators and with all their facilities, they have failed in 
many instances to properly interpret the situation. 


TH department of agriculture is certainly the most 
thoroly equipped institution to estimate crops, forecast 
consumption and decide whether there is going to be a 
surplus or shortage, and yet the very men who propose 
that the board should do this, criticize the crop estimates 
of the department of agriculture as not being reliable. If 
it is granted that it is impossible to determine in advance 
whether there will be a surplus, it is the same as to agree 
that no operating period will be declared and, in any event, 
not until after the crop is practically matured. In the 
event of their determining that, in their judgment, there 
will be a surplus, the next question is at what price the 
board will step into the market and relieve the domestic 
market of a portion of the crop. Before they do this, they 
must have some idea of what would be a fair price or 
what the cost of production has been. This is better 
determined by each individual farmer who decides, be- 
cause of his own peculiar situation, whether or not he 
will raise a certain crop at a certain price, as discussed in 
the February issue. When the board does step into the 
market, it is likely to be at a price lower than many 
farmers would have accepted had they known in advance 
that was to be the price. 

The author of the Dickinson bill is himself authority in 
public speech for the statement that an operating period 
would not be entered upon “except in the case of depres- 
sion.” This means, as I understand it, that the price 
would have already declined to such an extent that many 
farmers would have been brought to hardship and that 
this situation would be the evidence that the board should 
act, but again, this is entirely too late to benefit many 
farmers as they have already lost money on the crop. What 
I urge for the farmer is an oppor- (Continued on page 101 
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Buick Fleet No owner gives his car in years, the punishment the Buick +h 


test fleet takes in weeks. 


& Q ( 
1S Dedicated Fifteen, and sometimes twenty Buicks line up for the inspection 


of the heads of the Buick engineering and experimental department 


each working morning of the year. This is the Buick ‘‘squadron 
QO ear of wear.’’ In the previous twenty-four hours each of them has th 
t] 


added from 300 to 500 miles to the mileage on its speedometer. 


Day and night these cars go. Not on the highways where sus- 
tained speed is impossible, but on the roadways of the great General 
Motors Proving Ground. Here every highway condition is pro- 
vided; hills, curves, straightaways, gravel, pavement. 


Sometimes, when Buick engineers desire particular information as 
to performance in different parts of the country, the Buick fleet 
goes where the condition required is to be found. In discovering 
the best air cleaner to keep dust and grit out of the Buick engine, 
for instance, Buick cars sought those parts of the country where 
the roads were very dusty and where the dust contains the most grit. 


Last winter Buick test cars made round trips to Florida and Texas 
; to study the effect of weather and road conditions on different de- vif 
/ tails of Buick design. 


Buick engineering believes in accuracy. Test, not guess, is the , 
basis for certainty. An improvement suggested is adopted only , 
j when the test cars prove its value. Likewise, if a desired result 

ay cannot be obtained in one way, some other way may produce it. Pte 
The test cars tell. tha 


Day after day, year after year, they drive on and on—5,000 miles a day, 
1,500,000 miles a year, these cars total in their search for wear. 
This, that every Buick may be an example of how well a motor car 
can be built. 


Research in the practical laboratory of the road is one big reason wit! 
why Buiék leads in motor car advancement. 5,000 miles a day, 
devoted to wear, means Better Buicks. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN I 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
Canadian Factories: McLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ontarie 


Branches in all Principal Pioneer Builders of 
Cities— Dealers Everywhere Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 












Shall We Continue to Grow Oats? 


The Cost of Production Is Needlessly High 


By KIRK FOX 


CONOMY of labor in growing and harvesting oats is 
one of the chief reasons why this crop, altho seldom 
a money-maker, still ranks third in importance among 
he major cereal crops. Corn and wheat alone exceed it in 
acreage. Yet, in spite of low labor expense, the cost of 
ising the average bushel of oats is high because the yield 
er acre is so low. In Medina county, Ohio, during 1924 the 
average net cost per bushel on twenty-two farms, including 
terest, was 54 cents on an average yield of 34.4 bushels. 
‘he highest cost per bushel was’ $1.65 on a yield of 15.7 
ishels per acre and the lowest cost 33 cents where the 
ield ran 62.3 bushels per acre. The highest cost farm pro- 
luced oats at $25.91 an acre while the lowest cost farm pro- 
luced them only $5.35 an acre less, or $20.56. A high yield 
per acre was mainly responsible for the marked difference 
cost per bushel. Records kept in Steele county, Minne- 
‘ta, for the years 1920 to 1924 show that only where the 
yield per acre greatly exceeded the county average did law 
sts per bushel occur. Farm records from Kingsbury 
inty, South Dakota, show gradually lower costs for 
producing a bushel of oats because the yield is better each 
year. 
Probably not more than 
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of the state it showed it was also well adapted. Kanota oats 
outyielded Iowa 103 two years. Good late and medium 
late varieties are Silvermine, Big Four and Irish Victor. In 
general, early varieties outyielded the late. 

Nebraska farmers pin their faith to early oats as a result 
of an eighteen-year test in which the early oats yielded 8.7 
bushels more than the late ones. Nebraska 21 is the kind 
generally recommended. 

Minnesota is getting outstanding increases in yield from 
Gopher oats. Other adapted varieties are Victory, Minota, 
and Ligowa. Indiana growers find Minota the best after 
five years. 

For four years Fulghum oats have outyielded all others in 
Missouri. In Ohio Miami oats are the leaders. The most 
popular oats in Wisconsin is the Wisconsin Wonder. With- 
out exception these varieties are yielding much better than 
anything ever grown before. Northern oats, because they 
are large and plump, have sometimes been shipped into a 
neighborhood. Frequently they are unadapted and the 
practice is questionable. 

Hulless oats are yet largely untested. Indiana got poor 
results from them _ while 
South Dakota considers them 





one-third of the oats crop is 
used off farms; about three 
percent of the annual produc- 
tion going for human food 
and the balance sold goes for 
work animals and other live- 
stock in cities and towns. Be- 
cause of this lack of impor- 
tance as a commercial crop, 
there is a very general tend- 
ency to neglect oats. But one 
of the main advantages of 
oats lies in their unsurpassed 
feeding value for horses and 
young stock. The cheaper 
the crop is produced, then, 
the cheaper the gains made 
by the livestock. 

A third reason why the 
acreage and production of 
oats in the United States has 
steadily increased since an- 
nual estimates were avail- 
able, is the difficulty of re- 
placing them with any other 
crop in the farming system. 
(Juite likely the peak has been 
reached in oats production. 
Soybeans and similar crops 
ire now competing directly 
vith oats, but for many years 
a large acreage of this cereal 
will be grown. How, then, 
shall the crop be produced most economically at present? 

During the last few years adapted varieties of oats have 
proved capable of increased yields. The Iowa experiment 
station produced and distributed four new varieties of oats 
that show a net average increase over varieties formerly 
grown of four bushels per acre. On the Iowa oats crop this 
increase is valued at an estimated sum of $4,000,000. The 
varieties are Iogren, Iowar, Iowa 103 and Iowa 105. In 
Kansas, Kanota oats have outyielded all other varieties 
during the last seven years. Red Texas ranked second 
with Burt a close third. The increased yield, in one county, 
Jefferson, from using Kanota oats was 46,000 bushels. This 
variety is very resistant to early spring freezes. In Sangamon 
county, Illinois, it has also become very popular in the last 
two years. 

[llinois crop experts find that yields from different varie- 
ties vary from five to twenty bushels an acre, thus demon- 
strating the importance of choosing the right one. In that 
state Iowar has produced the highest yield the last four 
years at the DeKalb field. Iowa 103 and Iowa 105 rank 
second and third. At the Urbana station in the central part 
of the state, Iowa 103 yielded highést. In the southern part 
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Machinery suited to the job is cutting production cosis 


worthy of further trial. They 
are more susceptible to smut 
than common oats. In Lin- 
coln county, Minnesota, 
County Agent A. W. True 
got splendid results by treat- 
ing hulless seed oats for smut 
with copper carbonate. 

Yields of oats per acre go 
down and cost per bushel up 
when smut becomes general 
on a farm. Treatment with 
formaldehyde is not at all 
difficult and the results are 
sure and immediate. Last 
year a farmer in Hancock 
county, Indiana, treated 
ninety bushels in less than 
half an hour. 

The treatment can be done 
in either of two ways, by 
mixing one pint of formalde- 
hyde with one pint of water 
and spraying it on the oats; 
or by mixing the pint of 
formaldehyde with five gal- 
lons of water and applying it 
with a sprinkling can. The 
spraying method is effective 
but is more work than the 
second method. Both are 
“dry methods.” One pint of 
formaldehyde will kill the 
smut in 40 to 50 bushels of grain. 

Rusts and smut are the only diseases seriously affecting 
oats. No treatment has yet been found that will kill the 
rust spores without destroying the oats. Strains of different 
varieties resistant to rust are now being developed. Fifty- 
one experiment stations in the United States and Canada 
are at work on rust resistant varieties. So far Minnesota 
Nos. 686 and 687 have shown excellent promise. They are 
crosses of White Russian, Minota and Victory. Iowa 105 
showed only a trace of infection. Heigiria Rustproof re- 
cently introduced from South Africa showed good resistance. 
Kanota oats show considerable resistance to smut. 

Cleaning and grading seed oats with a fanning mill insures 
a more uniform stand and removes the weed seed. This 
process will not improve the yielding ability of a variety, 
however. Continuous selection at the Nebraska station of 
the heaviest one-fourth seed from Kherson oats by means 
of a fanning mill increased the yielding ability of the variety 
only 0.5 of a bushel in eighteen years. Oats “run out” 
frequently because the seed is mixed with an undesirable 
variety that gradually increases in percentage each year. 
Disease is also a cause. Itis doubtful (Continued on page 42 
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IMPORTANCE OF EQUIPMENT 
OWN South they have the one-mule, two-mule cotton 
plantation, and the big plantations where much labor 
and full machinery equipment are utilized. The one-mule 
man cannot handle as much land in cotton as the two-mule 
man can, and neither could handle a larger acreage than 
they have because of lack of equipment. 

It is not necessarily true that a one-mule man is only a 
one-mule planter. He may have the capacity to handle 
more mules if he could finance a larger acreage. The size of 
the plantation decides the number of mules, and size is 
limited by capital. So it is up North. We have the two- 
horse farms and the tractor farms. A man steps from the 
hired-man class into a renter class with small equipment. 
He must of necessity rent™a small place until he is ready to 
use more horses. He then becomes owner, and later may 
use one or more tractors to speed up the work. 

It is machinery that must displace man labor on the farm 
as in the factory and elsewhere. Horse-power is better than 
man-power in field work, but steam, gas and electric power 
is better than horse-power wherever the change can be 
advantageously made. Power machinery enables man to 
accomplish more in an hour or a day or a season. We would 
starve today if the farmers planted and harvested their 
crops with the equipment of our forefathers three generations 
back. 

The men have multiplied their efficiency by power 
machinery. The women must do the same. They will do 
that with ease when the farms are electrified. It is the one 
safe, convenient, flexible power well suited for household 
uses. Not that the farm woman should do two, three, or 
four times more work by help of electric power but that 
it should cut down her physical labor so she may have more 
sase and more leisure for cultural life. Farm power, in and 
out of the house, emancipates from much drudgery that 
keeps the farm family from the intellectual and social-devel- 
opment to which it is entitled. If with more power and 
better equipment there is but the one thought of farming 
more acres, instead of working fewer hours, to accomplish 
the same results, then there has been no emancipation. The 
chains of drudgery have not been broken. The purpose of 
power has been misapplied. 


VERY POOR SEED CORN 

OT in about forty years has the cornbelt been given 
such a knockout swat below the belt as it got early last 

fall when the thermometer dropped nearly to zero with lots 
of moisture in everything. Very few had picked any seed 
corn at that time, and many who had may feel secure, but 
if it was hanging anywhere that permitted severe freezing, 
that seed is apt to be dead. The mere fact that it was hang- 
ing in the corncrib or barn or other roofed place is no assur- 
ance that it will grow if planted. What all seed corn needed 
last fall when that freeze came was wool socks or a fire! 
Stripped of husks and hung naked without even close com- 
panions, such corn was in worse condition than ears down 
in the depth of a corn shock wrapped in their own overcoats, 

So, then, every corn grower in the cornbelt better test 
every ear so as to be sure of a good stand next spring. Take 
samples from all parts of the ear for testers have found one 
side or end alive and part of the ear dead. This is not a time 
for guesswork. 

When you have enough for your own use, save a lot more 
for the neighbors who find their seed corn damaged, and the 
supply too short. Do not buy seed from a very great dis- 
tance. Keep close to home. Imported seed from another 


part of the state may cut your yield fully as much as dam- 
aged seed of your own will do, even if imported seed would 
all grow. But this is a year when all the cornbelt has been 
hard hit so you need not expect anyone to have better than 
you or your close neighbors have. 

The supply is ample if you all test and hunt for the un- 
frozen seed in your own or neighbor’s supply. 














AN AGRICULTURAL POLICY NEEDED 

BOUT the worst thing that can happen to agriculture 

is the hasty enactment of relief legislation that may 
be only of a temporary or emergency nature. Such legis- 
lation may block for years to come the creation of an agri- 
cultural policy that would be of lasting benefit. It is easier 
to get an emergency law on the statutes than it is to enact 
a far-reaching policy. 

An epidemic of disease or of some new insect may arouse 
a locality or the general public to quick action to suppress 
it, but after the danger is past it is next to impossible by an 
energetic campaign of education to look toward prevention 
of a future repetition of the danger. Congress responds 
readily enough to an emergency, as it did in passing the 
emergency tariff, but congress consists of peliticians who 
are primarily debaters. It is exceedingly difficult to get 
congress to consider anything that is of no particular 
immediate need but that builds for the future. Congress 
acts only under pressure of publie opinion, and public 
opinion is seldom centered on anything except in emer- 
gencies. Some people think, others think they think, but the 
great multitude find real thinking hard work and avoid it. 
It is so much easier to follow a leader. The leader may be 
one who thinks he thinks, or may be a real thinker. 

If hasty farm legislation is secured to meet the emergency 
congress will say ““We’ve got you fixed, now run along and 
don’t bother us any more.” But there has been nothing done 
to prevent an occurrence of the emergency they have met. 
What we need is an agricultural policy that looks far ahead 
so that emergencies may seldom occur. What agriculture 
needs is stabilization. Transportation is getting it. Manu- 
facturing is getting it. Labor is getting it. Finance is getting 
it. Not one-hundred percent stabilization; that would 
mean stagnation, but cut-throat methods of transportation, 
of manufacture, of labor and finance have been largely 
done away with, partly by law and partly by education and 
cooperation. 

If farmers try to eliminate cut-throat competition with 
one another by joining cooperatives and pools they find 
that these cooperatives and pools are competing. It is a 
mad scramble to get a favorable price in the markets. Or- 
ganizations fight and malign other organizations. 

No emergency legislation can do much for the relief of 
agriculture now. It better be a well-thought-out policy for 
the future than a makeshift for a condition from which it 
has about recovered. Therefore let the debate go on. Let 
the proposed plans have real thought. Look the apple over 
for worm holes before you bite into it. Half a worm spoils 
the appetite. Sure, let’s do something. But do the right 
thing for the future rather than do any old thing just to be 
doing something. 


THE USUAL COURSE 
HE 1926 forecast of the Minnesota farm management 
service of the agricultural college says, “If hog raisers 
follow the usual course there is likely to be a large pig crop 
in 1926 with consequent lowering of prices in the late fall.” 

It is really too bad that any such statment can be made 
with such assurance. What a blessing it would be if some 
sort of production governor so steadied production that 
prices would not go to extremes up and down. It is price 
incentive that causes the increase or decrease of production, 
but it always comes too late. It does not wisely govern 
production. 

Surely the hog raisers cannot be blamed for wanting to 
raise hogs when the price is high. Everybody attempts to 
get the most out of his production plant. Each hog raiser 
knows that if every farmer increases his herd the price 
must drop when the pigs are ready for market. But each 
thinks that, because all know this will result, nobody but 
he will therefore increase his herd. Each thinking thus 
figures wrong and the result is an oversupply of hogs, and 
down goes the price. It would be just as fatal if every hog 
raiser took the opposite Course and reduced the number 0! 














brood sows when hog prices were high, for that would result, 
as now, in an overproduction spasmodically. So if only half 
of them “follow the usual course” then production would be 
so steadied that prices would be good all the time. 

The question is, what half of them will be those who make 
the sacrifice for the good of the cause? Farmers do not like 
dictators. Therefore, it is safe to say that hog prices a year 
hence will be lower because the farmers ‘follow the usual 
Cc yurse.”’ 

‘Following the usual course” in corn production we may 
expect a decreased acreage of corn with which to feed an 
increased number of hogs. Figure that combination out to 
your own satisfaction. It is worth your serious considera- 
tion. Your sows are bred and you cannot change your plans 
there. But you can provide enough corn for them if you see 
to it that your seed eorn is carefully tested. 


GET IMPLEMENTS READY 
HE wind bloweth where it listeth,” says the Bible. It 
always did. It always will. And when it blows it is very 
apt to bring a different kind of weather. It may bring an 
early spring or the tail end of winter. 

The thing to do is to be ready for whatever kind of 
weather may come. The disc may need sharpening and 
repairing, the harrow teeth may need straightening and 
pointing. Surely the plows should be ready. Every farmer 
uses the same kind of implement at about the same time 
because the same kind of weather comes to a community 
at the same time. If everybody thinks the blacksmith or 
machine shop man can do a rush order on his particular 
implements somebody is going to be disappointed. Some- 
body will be down on the list of those who must wait a few 
days for his turn, and in those few days the conditions may 
be just right when those implements should be used. 

It is the far-sighted man who is ready with his equipment. 
The put-it-off man later tries to blame the weather because 
he did not get as many bushels per acre as the neighbor who 
was ready to go to work when the proper day came to begin 
that particular work. 

There are quite warm days at the breakup of winter when 
it is not too cold to get the implements out and Jook them 
over, and if need be take them to the shop in town or on the 
farm and condition them for work. If a stitch in time saves 
a woman from nine times the effort to repair a garment then 
a repair in time on farm implements may save more than 
nine times the delay that is so apt to cut into profits on the 
crops. 

t he same is true in the purchase of needed new imple- 
ments or machines. If they must be bought get them ahead 
of time rather than chance the dealer being out when you 
urgently need them. 

Local implement dealers have tried to fit into the idea of 
preparedness by displaying during the week of March 15th 
the new and standard implements so that prospective 
buyers may see them easily. 


THE CORNBELT CONFERENCE 
[Ast year was conspicuous in agricultural history because 
during the year the various hitherto conflicting farm 
organizations of the Middle West got together under the 
same roof in a Des Moines meeting and pledged to work for 
ne object, legislative relief for agriculture. And as tne 
vear was giving its last gasp of life, the all-lowa conference 
as pulled off in Des Moines at the invitation of the bankers’ 
ssociation. Only one farm organization refused to sit in 
ith other farm organizations with bankers, business men 
nd politicians conferring on the legislative needs of agri- 
ilture. At this conference the Iowa governor was instructed 
to eall a cornbelt conference within thirty days at which an 
attempt would be made to crystallize thought and effort 
pon a definite plan to present to congress. 

This cornbelt conference consisted of the varied interests 
of eleven Middle West cornbelt states. January 28th was a 
creat day. It demonstrated that at last business men are 
getting concerned with the problems of the farmers, at least 

1 the Middle West. And it took an akency wholly apart 
from farming to get the varied and conflicting interests to 
sit together and thresh things out. 

The conference resolutions put its stamp of approval upon 
the principles of the Dickinson bill and selected a committee 
from each state to go to Washington and work for legisla- 
tion. Fortunate indeed is the Middle West that its farmers 
and business men can work for a definite thing. 

The unity of purpose does not assure the enactment of an 
export board law. The East and the South may not swing 
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into line for this purpose. The populous consuming eastern 
states have more representatives in congress than the eleven 
cornbelt states that constituted the conference. The South 
has thought that it had no interest in common with the 


Middle West. 


THE VICIOUS CIRCLE AGAIN 

HE farmers complain that freight rates are too high, 

yet the roads are trying to increase them. The roads 
complain that the rates are too low hence the demand for 
an increase. The train men are asking for an increased wage 
because of the increased cost of living. The railroads are 
pleading poverty hence the demand for higher rates and the 
excuse for resisting the increased wage to employees. The 
farmers want higher prices which will increase cost of living 
and be the excuse for workmen to go on strike for higher 
wages. Higher wages will be the excuse for higher freight 
rates and increased prices of all manufactured goods. 

So round and round the vicious circle the desire for econ- 
omy chases the hungry demand for more, more, more. And 
only the farmer is caught in the cogs and forced to let the 
wheel run over him. And he pities himself. But wait and 
see if the others fare so well. There always comes a breaking 

int, prices get too high and employers have to shut down 

ause the people will not buy. ~ Men are thrown out of 
employment and cannot buy. Stagnation hits the railroads 
and all business. It is then that the farmer is best able of all 
to wait for sanity to return to labor and business. 

Just as agriculture is rising out of the slough of despond, 
comes the menace of threatened strikes on transportation. 
There is a rumbling of discontent in too many places. The 
hard coal mines have been closed several months, with no 
prospect of settlement. It brings up the question, will the 
pooling of interests, as in labor unions, business combines or 
farm organizations, ever solve the question of stability? 
Will the restive human nature ever consent to a leveling 
process in wages, income, social or economic life? Can 
individuality be swallowed up in mass or relief action? Can 
we exterminate individuality without harm to the mass? 


CAUTION 

you have 2,331,416 more chances of being killed by an 

automobile this year than you had last year, so watch 
your step, watch intersections, watch your brakes, and 
keep sober. Now that there are 20,229,025 chances of being 
killed or messed up by automobiles, and if you drive one 
you have a chance of hitting at least one of 110,000,000 
people, a little caution is necessary, don’t you think? 

Not all mishaps are preventable. Not all accidents are 
due to carelessness, but a large percentage of them are. If 
you have been careful then the responsibility, if there is 
any accident, rests on the other person. It is a “grand and 
glorious feeling,” when you look at a wrecked car and 
injured or killed persons, to know that you were not in any 
way blameworthy for the mishap. 











De sun keeps risin” in de east ebry morn 
An’ trabbles to’d de wes’ all day, 

He nebber stan still an he nebber turn back 
Fo’ de’ aint no odder way. 


PROGRESS | 


If taters yo'd hab in de bin 
When de poss’m am /[fat{an’ |de pumpkins am ripe 
An de winter hit begin. 


| 
Yo plant yo taters in de spring ob de yeah 


De grass hit grow an” hit keep on growin” 
Do yo cut it down ebry day, 

Hit don’ git ‘scouraged an gib up de fight } 
"Case yo make hit up into hay, 


Yo jes’ move forrid all days ob yo life, 
Yo trabble on a single track, 

Yo got a fru ticket to de kingdom come 
Fo’ yo nebber can turn back. 





—Alson Secor 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 
By ALASTAIR MONTGOMERY 


ONGRESS has now been in session more than two 

months. In that time there were introduced in the 

senate and house of representatives something like 
12,000 bills. Of that mammoth number of legislative 
proposals, only three minor measures reached the stage 
where they received the signature of President Coolidge and 
became law. The house voted on the new revenue bill and 
the senate passed the resolution committing the United 
States to participation in the World Court. These are the 
main achievements to the credit of congress so far. 

At this rate of progress, it does not look as if the session 
will be very productive of legislation. The revenue bill will 
probably become law by March 15th. Thereafter the regular 
appropriation bills must be passed. With the necessity of 
getting all these out of the way and with present plans to 
have congress adjourn at the end of June to prepare for the 
election in the offing, the chances for the proper considera- 
tion at this session of major issues such as railroad consolida- 
tion, freight rate adjustment, inland waterways develop- 
ment, adjustment of our immigration laws and farm relief 
legislation, are becoming more and more meager. 

Out of the avalanche of proposals now pending, three 
farm measures stand a good chance of enactment. These 
are, first, the bill sponsored by the administration creating 
a division of cooperative marketing in the department of 
agriculture; second, the proposed legislation for the disposal 
of Muscle Shoals, and, third, the Truth-in-Fabrics bill. The 
house has already passed the Cooperative Marketing bill, 
practically without opposition. The house has also passed a 
resolution creating a joint congressional committee to receive 
bids for Muscle Shoals and the senate committee on agri- 
culture has favorably reported the measure, while it is 
expected that the Truth-in-Fabrics bill, in which the wool 
growers of the country are vitally interested, will be reported 
from the senate committee on interstate commerce within a 
few days. 


Many Farm Relief Measures 

HE finding of a solution for the surplus crop problem 

continued during the past month to occupy the center of 
the stage and to exercise the “best minds” of agricultural 
blocs, political caucuses and farm organizations. The pro- 
posals forthcoming were many and varied. Asfar as national 
legislation is concerned, a solution is not yet in sight, but 
there is strong evidence that the agricultural forces at the 
Capitol are getting behind the Dickinson bill. 

This measure comes the nearest to representing the view- 
point of the “Corn and Agricultural Area Marketing Con- 
ference.” It has three main features: first, the creation of a 
large agricultural advisory council to represent the farming 
interests of the country and to be convened in Washington 
in times of emergency; second, the establishment of a federal 
marketing board which would sit permanently in Washing- 
ton to supervise and execute the disposal of surplus crops; 
third, the imposition of an excise tax on the producers to 
compensate for losses sustained in placing the surplus on the 
foreign markets. 

Secretary of Agriculture Jardine is now avowedly in 
favor of some measure along the lines of the Dickinson bill. 
But it appears certain that neither the secretary nor Presi- 
dent’ Coolidge will approve of the excise tax feature. Hence, 
it may be safely predicted that the fight on the measure 
will center on this item of the proposed bill, and unless this 
feature is modified it will have to run the gauntlet of admin- 





istration opposition. At the moment, the house committee 
on agriculture has a majority that can be counted on to 
support the administration. This gives the president and 
the secretary of agriculture a very important tactical ad 
vantage in working for a compromise. 


Tariff Commission a Target 

ELDOM has a governmental body been subjected to 

such heavy bombardment as has been directed against 
the tariff commission in the past few weeks. The charges 
against the commission range all the way from shee 
incompetency to unfair methods in handling cases pending 
before it. The latest body to join the hue and ery is the 
National Board of Farm Organizations which has “resolved” 
that the commission be abolished and urged a congressional! 
investigation. 

Prior to this attack, the commission has been depicted 
on the floor of the senate as the favorite plaything of 
politics in Washington. Senator Norris of Nebraska alleged 
that President Coolidge had gone so far as to request the 
resignation of members of the commission before he ap- 
pointed them, a brand new kind of pocket veto. Whatever 
is the truth of the allegations regarding the commission, it 
is becoming more apparent every day that the attacks 
directed against*it are but the opening guns in the coming 
bombardment of the entire tariff structure. 

The tariff issue is crystallizing as probably one of the 
main issues in the 1926 congressional battle, and if the 
administration is able to prevent the whole tariff question 
from being opened up during the present session, it is only 
because of the general admission that the time is too short 
to permit adequate consideration. 


Better Rural Hospitals 


MONG the recent activities of the department of agri- 

culture to which a great deal of significance attaches is 
the survey it has made of hospital facilities in the rura! 
regions of the country. The survey follows the lines of 
similar surveys made by the public health service and th 
principal findings are: That the rural areas are lagging 
behind in modern hospitals; that the country boys who 
graduate in medicine are unwilling to go back to country 
practice because in many instances clinics and laboratories 
are not available; that this has led to a growing shortage « 
country physicians and that not more than 12 percent oi 
the rural population of the United States enjoy anything 
like modern health supervision. 

The survey showed that in one Montana county of 5,000 
square miles there were only three doctors and that 127 
villages in Minnesota were without doctors. It showed that 
while similar conditions prevail in other areas, the rural 
death rate is stationary, whereas city death rate in tl 
United States has decreased. This is attributed to the larg 
child and mother mortality on the farms. 

Among the factors that have operated against hospita 
construction in rural communities is the high cost of building 
material since the war, the desire for economy in local gov- 
ernment and the inability of small political units to main- 
tain modern hospitals. The principal suggestion made t 
offset this condition is the creation of more hospital dis- 
tricts, independent of county boundaries and the applica- 
tion on a wider scale of the practice now established by law 
in seventeen states whereby counties can tax themselves 
for hospital purposes. (Continued on page 129 
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A Program for Beautifying the Farmstead 


It Makes a Better Home on the Farm 


By H. E. McCARTNEY 


E decided to make the home on our farm a pleasant 
place in which to live. That’s why we have under- 
taken the work of beautifying our grounds and have 
been adding modern conveniences to our house.’’ Thus did 
Edgar Spring of Tuscarawas county, Ohio, state the reason 
for a transformation that has been wrought and is being 
wrought by himself and his 
enthusiastic wife Mrs. Spring. 


ever the soil was thin a dressing of loam from farther down 
the valley was brought up with a scraper. Manure was also 
used quite generously in building up the soil. 

One of the most pleasing features of the landscaping at 
this farmstead is a covered walk from the farm drive to the 
side steps at the house. In this walk, constructed very 
neatly of cement, Mr. and 
Mrs. Spring have shown that 





Continuing further, Mr. 
Spring said, ‘“‘We had been 
expecting to move to town. 
We had not planned for this 
move, we had merely “ex- 
pected” to do so. As the 
time approached we had to 
take into consideration some 
of the serious problems in 
connection with this move. 
‘Why not make our farm- 
stead into a real home?’ we 
asked ourselves. This thought 
met a ready response in our 
minds and hearts. It was not 
long until we had given up 
all thought of moving to 
town and were eagerly planning for the changes that we 
could bring about on the farm and in our home that would 
give us the comfort and enjoyment that we craved.” 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Spring talk with enthusiasm and 
interest that has come ffom their several years of planning 
and changing and planting. ‘First of all we discovered that 
our farmstead has an individuality and a charm all its own. 
In town the lawns were usually rectangular in shape, possibly 
varying in size, but very similar in general aspect. Out here 
on our farm we had the natural lie of the land and the sur- 
rounding natural conditions to take into account. This 
fact gave us a greater opportunity and a greater responsi- 
bility. It became our job to fit our work of improvement 
to the natural landscape and the improvements which we 
had built.” 

The beautification of the grounds on this farm was a 
matter of growth und development rather than a spasmodic 
effort to carry out a cut and dried plan. Mr. Spring said, 
“See that coal house? It stood near our house where it ob- 
structed the view from our home and where it was an eyesore 
to anyone viewing our place from the outside. One of the 
first things we did was to move the coal shed toa location 
some distance away and into a place where it seemed to fit. 
Getting the coal shed away from the house also provided 
more room in our lawn 
for planting. We moved 





The work of getting plants, shrubs and vines around the 
house itself is just begun A 


a walk can be more than a 
means to keep them out of 
the mud in_ unfavorable 
weather. The planning of 
this walk they credit to 
George Boltz, the county 
agent in Tuscarawas county. 
George, as all the people of 
the county call him, has de- 
veloped a happy ability to 
help his people with their 
landscaping projects, and in 
numerous and various ways 
he rendered valuable assist- 
ance to the Springs. 
visitor, approaching 
the farmstead from his car, 
steps on the outer end of the walk upon a section of it run- 
ning at right angles to the house. He crosses a small rustic 
bridge. Then the natural elevation of the ground is cared 
for by two gently rising steps. Then comes an easy turn to 
the right. A few steps more a turn to the left with two more 
steps that match the first two, and then one is directly 
facing the porch. From there the direct walk of ten or twelve 
paces leads him to the three steps that ascend to the porch. 
The natural slope explains the necessity for the curving of 
the walk as it is laid out. 

Mr. Spring takes a great deal of pride in the small rustic 
bridge which he is developing at the outer end of the walk. 
This crosses a small run thru which the water from a valley 
above passes on its way to the lower level. This water could 
have been diverted entirely away from the lawn by the use 
of a spade for a few minutes. The owners would not consent 
to removing this natural water course. They said, “It is 
another touch of nature that we want to retain.”’ Grape- 
vines are to be used over the sides of the rustic bridge. 

A lily pond has been constructed 75 or 100 feet above the 
rustic bridge. This has been accomplished by enlarging a 
place where there was a natural expansion in the bed of the 
little ravine. This lily pond has been dignified by some 
enthusiasts as a “sunken garden.” However, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Spring it is a “lily 
pond.” Mr. Spring said, 





the garage, too, for about 
the same reason that we 
moved the coal shed. 
“It was in planning 
and in planting our lawn 
that we found our big- 
gest problem, and the 
biggest opportunity, and 
the greatest pleasure. 
We were planning for a 
country home. This we 








‘The lily pond is all 
right and we like it but 
we are planning to make 
it larger. I am going to 
drain it and work one 
day in it with a shovel. 
In that length of time I 
think I can double its 
size.” 

In the actual planting 





kept in mind. In so do- 
ing we tried to remove 
othing that was dis- 
tinetly rural. We could 
not even consent to remove the old-fashioned pump. We 
find that the old pump is especially pleasing to our visitors. 
i veryone comments upon it and during the summer season 
10 One passes it without wanting a drink from it.” 

The location of this farm home is close beside one hill, 
ind facing another. It is upon ground that is very uneven, 
ind which slopes more or less in three directions of the com- 
pass. The soil was thin in spots and no luxuriant growth 
‘f grass or shrub could be expected uniess fertility should 
be provided. To carty out a scheme of grading no attempt 
vas made to completely level the lawn. Rather, the high 
ints were taken off and the depressions were filled. Wher- 


The hills and woods make a beautiful setting for the Ohio farmstead, and 
the landscape developments will simply supplement nature’s bounty 


of shrubbery, the prin- 
cipal effort has been 
made at establishing an 
attractive border around 
the foundation and the 
base of the house. In making the selection of varieties for 
this purpose the assistance of Mr. Boltz was again sought. 
In commenting upon the varieties used and upon general 
selection for home planting, he said, “There should be 
enough contrast between the color of the buildings and the 
flowers and foliage of the shrubs planted adjacent to such 
buildings to bring about a pleasing effect. In planting large 
lawns or yards it is well to place the high-growing plants 
and bright colored flowers in the background, and the 
modest blooming shrubs in the forepart of the grounds, 
Plants with ornamental fruit should also be considered in 


the general plan.” (Continued on page 58 






































































March, 1926 


Why Our Taxes Have Increased 


“Every Little Bit Added to What We’ve Got’’ 


By a Mid-West Farmer 


HERE used to be an old song a part of which ran 
“Every little bit added to what you've got makes just 
a little bit more.” 

If the fellow who wrote that song had had a vision of 
the future and wrote that part of his refrain as a descrip- 
tion of present day taxes and taxation methods, he couldn't 
have hit the nail on the head much more squarely. For 
it is the little bit added here and there and everywhere by 
a half dozen or more taxing bodies to what we've already 
got in the way of taxation that makes the aggregate of all 
those “little bit mores” a huge total when it comes time to 
pay our taxes. 

All over the country and partic- 


districts even if some of us do rave about the taxes it makes. 

Then, there is our township tax which takes care of the 
miscellaneous expenses of running our township affairs. 
This township tax amounts to fourteen cents on $100 
assessed valuation. 

Next comes our road and bridge tax of fifty-four cents 
on the $100 assessed valuation and a special hard road tax 
of twenty-five cents on $100 valuation. 

Our county tax rate is fifty-eight cents on $100 and our 
state tax is sixty-five cents on the $100, all of which makes 
our total taxes $5.64 on $100 of assessed valuation or a 

tax rate of 5.64 percent of our 
total assessed valuation. 





ularly it seems in the farming sec- 
tions, the cry is being raised louder 
and louder each year against the 
ever-increasing burden of taxation. 
There have been meetings, delega- 
tions, lobbies and what. not formed 
for the purpose of amending the 
taxing laws, seeing what can be 
done to make taxes lower, and still 
each year when we go to pay our 
taxes, they are generally in the 
aggregate a little or sometimes a2 


County tax 





WHERE THE TAX MONEY GOES 


District school tax . 
Pisa BENE ONE Go kee oe es 1.25 
Forest preserve tax 
Township tax ... 
Road and bridge tax........ 54 
Spl. hard road tax . 


ee ae ee 


Rate per $100 valuation. . . $5.64 


As I have mentioned above, this 
tax rate of 5.64 percent on our as- 
sessed valuation is the total taxes 
levied on us by eight taxing bodies, 


ssa, AER $2.10 


pie v oe ews 13 state, county, township, school, 
Feet 14 high school, forest preserve dis- 
25 trict, road and bridge and special 

he ree se? 58 hard road. 
ee Sareea ae 65 Now, when we have these vari- 


ous taxing bodies all adding alittle 
to their tax budget each year, that 
“every little bit” added to all the 








great deal higher than they were 
the year before. There may be a 
cut in one or two items but others have raised more than 
enough to make up for it and the total is higher. Why? 
Why? Why? is the shout that goes up from one end of 
the country to the other and we are prone to look to the 
farthest ends of the earth for an answer that really lies 
right at home, lies right in each and every one of us, in 
our own thoughts, actions and votes. 

I think we will all agree that the great bulk of our taxes 
are the local taxes, our school, township, village, county 
and state taxes and the more actually local these taxes are 
the higher they are. The school tax is invariably the high- 
est tax we are called upon to pay and the protest against 
school taxes has become so strong in some localities that 
our school system and its efficiency are absolutely in dan- 
ger in some of those communities. 

Why are our taxes higher? For over seven years I 
have been a member of, or connected with, some of the 
taxing bodies of my home community and as my home 
community is no different than the home communities in 
millions of other parts of the country I believe that the 
reason why taxes are higher in my community is the reason 
why taxes are higher in countless other communities with 
of course some variations to suit strictly local conditions. 


N my community our school taxes are our highest tax, 

which situation is general, I believe, in the rural dis- 
tricts and also in many of the more thickly populated areas. 

Our district school tax rate is $2.10 per $100 of assessed 
valuation. We have a fine graded school. Our high school 
tax is low, $1.25, because our high school rents space from 
the grade school. Of course, if our grade school board 
would not pay their teachers as high salaries as they do, 
our tax rate would be lower, and if the high school board 
had not gone and bought five acres of land for the site of 
a new high school, which we hope sometime to build, our 
high school tax rate would also be lower. 

Then, we have a forest. preserve district in our county 
and it is one of the finest forest preserve systems in the 
country. Our forest preserve tax is only thirteen cents 
on $100 valuation. Of course, if we didn’t have this forest 
preserve district we would save this tax, but the entire 
county helps pay this tax, cities and villages as well as we 
farmers, so that the tax on any one of us is not large, and 
our forest preserves have saved our natural wood lands 
which otherwise would have been cut down for firewood 
and they have furnished a bird sanctuary which has en- 
couraged our bird friends to linger in our county and 
thereby help us fight our insect enemies. Not only do the 
city and town people enjoy our forest preserves, but we 
country people picnic there, hold our outings there and 


are most generally good boosters for the forest preserve 





other little bits makes our total 
taxes yearly “just alittle bit more” 
and sometimes a great deal more. Now what’s the answer? 
Why are our taxes so high, how can we lower them and 
do we want to lower them very greatly? 

Our taxes are high because for the last several years as 
we all know, everything has been high, (excepting of 
course, at times our farm products). But in general, every- 
thing has been high. Labor, material, all sorts of necessi- 
ties of all kinds for our farms and our families have been 
high. Naturally taxes have been higher also because our 
various taxing bodies and divisions of government have 
had to have more money to run our affairs for us than 
they had to have when everything was chea}). 


HESE taxing bodies or divisions of our government are 

not something separate and distinct frora the rest of us 
who are simply preying upon us thru high taxation for 
their own personal benefit as countless thousands of per- 
sons seem to think, but they are simply a part of us, a 
part of each and every one of us. These taxing divisions 
of our government are you and I and our neighbors and 
they are levying taxes upon us to run your business and 
mine and Jim’s and Harry’s along the several lines that 
compose our government and make up our lives. 

It takes money to run schools, build bridges, make hard 
roads, have forest preserves, run county and state govern- 
ments and look after our own local township affairs. And 
it takes a great deal more money to do those things now 
than it did back in the old days when everything was 
cheap and when we had one hundred percent dollars. 

We ourselves elect these various units of government, 
these taxing bodies about whose actions we have so much 
to say and generally so much fault to find. They are part 
of us, part of our communities, part of our everyday life. 

“Why is it,” so many people say, “that we elected those 
fellows to keep taxes down and here they are higher than 
ever?” I'll give you a look behind the scenes. I was 
elected myself on just such a platform and maybe I didn’t 
catch Hail Columbia when instead of taxes going down 
they went up. 

I was elected president of a school board right after the 
war, right when things were jumping sky high every 
minute. Well, the long and short of it was that our board 
after deliberate consideration of conditions found that we 
had one of two courses open-to us. We could keep taxes 
down and reduce the efficiency of our school by hiring in- 
ferior teachers and by not buying proper equipment or 
we could keep our school up to standard by hiring the 
best teachers at good salaries and by buying good equip- 
ment, and let taxes go up. We chose the latter course. 
We figured that we were’ not buying inferior machinery 
for our farms nor planting inferior (Continued on page 120 















Some Pointers for Home Painters 


Practical Hints That Will Make Better Work 


By BERTON ELLIOT 


PRING is coming and painting will be one of the 
popular sports in almost every home. Home painting 
is different now than in the good old days. The “old 

family paint pot’ is divided into neat cans of enamel in 
tasteful colors, varnish stain in popular hardwood effects, 
wall paint, floor paint, varnish, aluminum or gold paint, etc. 
Three or four brushes, in different sizes from small to large, 
cleaned after every operation, have replaced the old, worn- 
out, bristle-shy brush of by-gone days. Some little knowl- 
edge of painting principles has been acquired by a small 
army of amateur painters who take delight in high-class 
workmanship in whatever they do. 

Following are some hints which 
will help home painters and deco- 
rators get good results: 

Paint or enamel should always be 
stirred before and occasionally while 
using. The pigment always settles 
more or less to the bottom; and un- 
less stirred thoroly the top will be 
too thin and the bottom too thick 
for good results. (Varnish or stain 
do not need to be stirred; they do not 
have a pigment content to settle to 
the bottom.) 

If paint, enamel or varnish drags 
under the brush and does not spread 
easily, a little turpentine will make 
it spread like butter. 

Keep a can of turpentine or gaso- 
line and a clean cloth always at 
hand while painting. If paint is 
spattered or daubed on undesired 
places, it can at once be wiped off, 
if spilled it can be readily cleaned up, 
if it gets on clothing it can be easily 
removed, hands can be cleaned, the brush handle can be 
wiped off and brushes can be cleaned. (Gasoline, while 
cheaper than turpentine, and fully satisfactory for the fore- 
going purposes, should never be used for thinning paint.) 

Have some fine sandpaper always on hand (No. 00). The 
expert painter is quite as sure to have sandpaper as to have 
brushes with him. High-grade wood finishing cannot be 
done without sanding between coats. 

Don’t Jeave paint, varnish or enamel uncovered over- 
night, especially varnish or enamel, as dust settling in it 
will show in the finished effect, and 
produce a “dirty” job. 

Don’t use gasoline or turpentine 
for thinning paint, cleaning brushes, 
ete., near a flame. 

When thru using paint or enamel, 
if a little turpentine is poured in the 
can on top of the paint it will keep 
t from drying over. When ready to 
use again, this small amount of tur- 
pentine can be mixed in with the 
paint. 


Varnishing 


Sandpaper the surface before start- 
ing, especially very glossy, previ- 
ously finished surfaces, which should 
also be scrubbed thoroly before var- 
nishing. Also sandpaper between all 
coats, just enough to remove the 
gloss of the varnish and produce a 
smooth, even surface for the follow- 
ing coat. 

Use a soft brush (fitch, camel’s 
hair or Russian oxhair). Be sure the brush is clean—any 
dust or specks on it will come off on the surface and show 
thru in the finished effect. 

For the finest work, or where dust may have settled in 
the varnish, it should be strained thru cheesecloth. 

In applying varnish to large panels, flow on with the 
grain; then without refilling the brush stroke across the 
grain which spreads the varnish evenly over any spots missed 











the first time; then brush with the grain again with long, 
full sweeps from end to end without stopping. 

Watch out for sags or “lace curtains’ in doing upright 
surfaces—that is, the sagging or dripping of varnish at the 
corners, or in an irregular, lacy effect across the face of the 
panel, due to the varnish being flowed on in too thick a coat, 
If noticed at once, they can be “picked up”’ with the corner 
of the brush, or brushed out, but after the varnish has com- 
menced to set, this will spoil the finish. 

Rubbed varnish effects are produced by dipping a piece 
of rubbing felt or a pad of cloth moistened with rubbing oil 
or good sewing machine oil into 
powdered pumice stone and rubbing 
lightly. 

Flat or dull drying varnish is often 
used to approximate rubbed effects. 
It should always be applied as a 
finishing coat over one or preferably 
two coats of gloss varnish. Unless the 
finish is built up in this way, it will 
not be durable, and will not with- 
stand ordinary wear, and cleaning. 


Enameling 


An enamel finish should be built 
up with undercoats. The following 
specification will produce a_ high- 
class job: Two coats undercoater; 
one coat mixture of half undercoater 
and half enamel; one coat straight 
enamel. The surface should be 
thoroly sanded before starting, and 
sanded lightly between every coat, 
to smooth off brush marks and other 
imperfections that would otherwise 
show thru in the finished effect. 
Enamel should be applied with a soft brush, and flowed 
on, brushed across the surface, and straightened out by 
brushing with the grain, the same as varnish. 


Staining 

The use of stain is not so common with the home deco- 
rator, as it must be used over bare wood—either new wood, 
or wood from which previous coatings have been removed. 
Stains are of various types, and care should be taken to buy 
material that is adapted to your particular requirements. 
Oil stain, for instance, can be used 
only over new wood. Directions on 
the label should always be read care- 
fully. Some stains must be wiped 
off shortly after application to get 
the desired effect. Most stains should 
be sealed with a coat of shellac to 
keep the stain from bleeding thru 
finishing coats of varnish. 


Varnish Stain Finish 


Varnish-stain, which is a combina- 
tion of stain and varnish, is better 
adapted for the amateur decorator. 
This may be applied over the old 
finish by first cutting the gloss with 
sandpaper. Golden oak and other 
obsolete effects may be converted 
into the popular walnut and dark 
mahogany effects of today. In apply- 
ing varnish stain, a small strip clear 
across the panel should be done, 
working fast so that the material will 
not have commenced to set by the 
time you start another strip across, in which event it will 
show laps where the strips join. If a higher gloss finish is 
desired, a coat of clear gloss varnish may be applied over 
the varnish-stain coat; if a dull finish is desired, a coat of 
flat varnish may be applied. (In case of a surface in ex- 
tremely bad condition, it may be necessary to apply a coat 
of “ground color’’ before applying the varnish stain.) 

In refinishing floors, the first (Continued on page 130 
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AM just as delicious and bacon just as sweet and crisp 
H can be prepared on the farm now as in the good old 
days. Don’t try to use some old stag or fat sow, but 
pick out some nice 225 to 250-pounders in medium condi- 
tion. The pigs should be thrifty, gaining and free from any 
signs of disease. It helps a great deal to butcher on a day 
when the temperature is below freezing and yet not so cold 
that the first hog will freeze 
hard while you are killing the 


March, 1926 


Some Butchering Day Details 
Good Meat Can Be Cured on the Farm 


By M. D. HELSER 


or if allowed to scald still longer, the hair will set into the 
skin and part of the skin will have to come off with the hair. 
Always scald the hind end first, then if you have bad luck, 
it will not be so hard to clean. Never let the hog lie against 
the side or bottom of the barrel but keep turning it around. 
Cut out the gambrels and scrape a part of the hind end 
before scalding the fore end. The hair and scurf scrapes off 
much easier while the hair is hot. 

Hang the hog and rinse with 























































second and third ones. 

Try to have everything ready 
the day before, kettles in place 
for heating water, plenty of 
wood or cobs for fire, a good 
place to scald the hogs and a 
: strong, substantial place to 

+ hang them. 

ei There are many different 
a set-ups for scalding hogs. I like 
to use a sled, or very low wagon 
or a strong, short-legged table 
for a platform. Slant a barrel 
up against one end of the plat- 
form and fasten it securely either 
by stakes in the ground or by 
nailing it to the platform. Place 
a large rock or chunk under the 
back edge of the barrel to keep 
it from tilting back. A place to hang the hogs can easily 
be prepared by fastening a 2x4 at the end of the driveway 
between the corncribs. If you expect to kill five or six 
hogs, you should use a 2x6. Another splendid way to hang 
hogs is to set a post in the ground and bolt two 4x4’s across 
the top. This will hold eight hogs. 

Do not feed the hogs the night before butcher day. Don’t 
forget to have the knives good and sharp. Get your hogs 
into a small pen and stick them alive. : Have someone help 
turn them over on their backs and hold the forelegs while 
you hold the head with one hand and make sure that the 
hog is lying squarely on its back. Ten seconds spent in 
lining up the hogs may save ten minutes later by not getting 
a good stick on the hog and may save a bloody shoulder. 
You can readily see that if the hind end is turned the least 
bit, the knife may go into the shoulder instead of squarely 
under the point of the breast bone. 

I firmly believe that more mistakes are made at 
this time than at any other time during the whole 
butchering process. Too many people get excited and 
take a chance on getting a good stick. Sticking prop- 
erly is by far the most important part of dressing a 
hog. The knife should pass in toward the 
point of the breastbone almost on a level 
with the ground. After the knife touches 
the breastbone, drop the point slightly and 
pass it under just about one-half inch, then 
pet let the point drop straight down toward the 
backbone. This should cut the carotid 
arteries and jugular veins. 

It is best to stand back of the hog and 
hold to one frontleg while it bleedsenough 
to make sure that it is going to bleed to 
. death. Hogs may beshot beforesticking, 
of but this is unnecessary. They usually 
kick about as much and arereally harder 
ie to stick after being shot than before. Never 
hi oe try to stun a hog with a hammer or ax. 

; The water for scalding should never be 








do not have a thermometer, use about one- 

half barrel of cold water. If the day is cold 

the water will be about right by the time 

: you get the hog into the barrel. This should require about 

one and one-half to two minutes, however, never depend on 

a certain number of minutes to scald a hog because they 

vary quite a little. When the hair slips good over the flank 
and hind legs, it is time to scrape. 

It is better to underscald than overscald. If allowed to 

overscald, the skin breaks and you get an unsightly surface 









Repacking the meat 







butt, fry the center; boil the shank 


hot water and scrape over at 
least once with the scrapers. 
Then if any hair is left, you can 
use the knife. Rinse with cold 
water and finish by scraping up- 
ward with the back edge of the 
knife. 

Remove the entrails in the 
following manner: Open the 
skin in the middle between the 
hind legs and continue the 
opening thru the skin down the 
center of the underline. Cut 
aown to the pelvic bone between 
the hind legs and open the 
abdominal cavity just below the 
pelvic bone. Open the pelvic 
bone thru the little ridge in the 
center. Cut around the anal 
opening and pull the large intestine forward. Open the 
abdominal cavity down to the breastbone, then pull out the 
contents of the abdomen. Do not distrub the kidneys and 
leaf fat. Be careful not to cut the loop of the intestine on 
the right side just below the kidney. 

Cut the aesophagus (swallow) loose from the stomach and 
everything will drop out down to the diaphragm or chest 
cavity. Insert the knife thru the opening made where you 
stuck the hog and cut up thru the breast. Sometimes it is 
necessary to cut just a little to one side of the center of the 
breastbone. Cut the diaphragm and remove the contents of 
the chest cavity. The head should be removed at this time. 
Cut around the neck just back of the ears. Cut to the bone, 
then twist the head and it will come off quite easily. 

The first step in taking care of the offal is to place the 
finger just beneath the little duct leading to the gall bladder 
on the liver. The gall bladder can then be 
stripped loose without tearing or cutting 
the duct. The liver makes a splendid 
product either fried, boiled or made into 
liver sausage or pudding. The heart should 
be cleaned and can be used in various ways 
where thoro cooking is required. It is 
quite tough and, consequently, cannot be 
used in sausage. It will not be tender when 
the rest of the sausage is ready to eat. The 
intestinal fats should be removed next. 

Use them for soap for they are likely to 
give the lard an undesirable flavor. The 

stomach, small intestines and bladder can 
bescraped and cleaned for sausage casings. 
Split the hog down the center of the 
back or chop the hip bones and ribs loose 
from the backbone. The leaf fat should be 
removed by grasping the fat atthe lower 
endand tearing it loose whileit isstill warm. 
While the carcass is cooling, remember 
the tongue. Take the jowls off the head 
and use the fat for lard and the lean for 





over about 155 degrees Fahrenheit. If you qe >; tht way tocutaham. Bakethe Sausage. The head bones, lungs, spleen and 


dirty scraps should be cooked in a large 
kettle and fed to the chickens. 

As soon as the carcass is chilled, cut it 
up for curing and rendering. Cut the shoulder off across the 
third rib, trim out neck bones and cut the top or shoulder 
butt off for lard. The lean can either be roasted or made 
into sausage. Many people are cutting the entire shoulder 
up for sausage and lard. Some are canning a large part of 
the shoulder as fresh meat. It can be cured but not so 
satisfactorily as the ham or bacon (Continued on page 84 















Reinhart Cashes on Legume Crops 
Good Crops Marketed Thru Good Livestock 


By I. J. MATHEWS 


. J. REINHART, a 240-acre farmer of. Paulding 
county, Ohio, has found that legume-livestock farm- 
ing is more profitable than grain farming, even on this 
black soil. He grows both sweet clover and alfalfa, the former 
to enrich the soil before corn and the latter to add to the 
eeding capacity of his farm. Generally he rotates corn, 
oats, and sweet clover, 
or alfalfa. When sweet 


script stuff, even tho the owner sells only to the packer 
market. At that time, he bought a few shorthorns and, as 
time wént on, he discovered that it takes very little if any 
more to raise a steer that the butcher will give ten cents for 
than one that will bring but eight. This farmer has never 
made a’ business of selling breeding stock and yet he thinks 

a great deal of his 

shorthorns because 





clover is used, he sows 
a bushel of seed to 
eight acres. The sea- 
son of 1924 was a poor 
corn year for Paulding 
county. But Reinhart 
had a field of 40 acres 
for corn that had been 
sown to sweet clover 
in oats in 1923. When 
this sweet clover got 
from twelve to fourteen 
inches high — about 
May 20th — it was 
plowed with the trac- 
tor. From past experi- 
ence, Reinhart has 








they are an efficient 
factory for high-class 
beef made from the 
roughages of the farm. 

His experience with 
cattle for market pur- 
poses was so satisfac- 
tory that he applied 
the same principle to 
the hogs that followed 
them. Now he also 
keeps purebred spotted 
poland china hogs be- 
cause he turns off hogs 
in car lots and finds a 
certain price advantage 








found that where a 
dense growth of sweet 
clover is plowed under, 
one of the special problems is packing the seedbed. Unless 
there is plenty of rain, it is necessary to do a lot of work 
to prepare a satisfactory seedbed. On account of wet 
weather, the corn could not be planted until the twentieth of 
June. And yet, this made the best corn on the farm despite 
the fact that there was one field planted May 7th. 

Reinhart has used sweet clover enough to note its bene- 
ficial effect upon all crops that follow. Last year, he planted 
sugar beets after sweet clover. The average of the entire 
field was 14 tons to the acre. Where the sweet clover was 
thicker in the field, the beets were better. A strip along the 
road where the sweet clover had been the rankest produced 
20 tons of beets to the acre. A ten-ton yield of sugar beets 
is near the average so this offers a rough gauge of the effect 
of sweet clover upon the yield of beets. 

When plowing under sweet clover in blossom, the blossoms 
are drawn into the radiator of the tractor, clogging it up 
Under these circum- 
stances, Reinhart 


The modern farm home of W, J. Reinhart 


in purebred hogs. More 
uniform in type and 
color, with more nearly 
uniform gains, they sell 
for better prices on the terminal market. 

Twelve sows are kept, generally breeding for two litters 
per year. The hoghouse is an L-shaped building facing the 
east and south. The individual pens are five by eight with 
removable partitions that can be taken out when the house 
is used for fattening shotes. Outside this hoghouse is a con- 
crete floor; in the spring the sows can keep out of the mud 
and in the fall, it saves corn that otherwise would be lost in 
the mud. 

All about the Reinhart farm, one sees arrangements to 
save time. It was quite unusual to see a cattle barn full of 
alfalfa and alsike clover hay. This barn is arranged inside 
with mangers in a long rectangle so the hay is thrown down 
in the center of the feeding space where it is distributed with 
the minimum of effort. 

A straw shed was next to it. Because there was no way to 
get from the straw shed into the barn without going around, 
the boys made this 
an excuse for not 





puts a screen over 
the radiator, then 
shakes the screen 
free of flowers when 
about half-way a- 
cross the big field. 
This sweet clover 
grower cautions 
those who sow sweet 
clover in oats 
igainst trying to 
fall plow the le- 
gume. The only 
1an who is safe in 
loing this is the one 
who has a good dise 
id a hard-lugging 
tractor to pull it, 
for the sweet clover 
comes on the fol- 
wing spring as tho 
had been but carefully cultivated. After many trials 
lieinhart now sows a combination of alfalfa and alsike 
ver in oats. This mixture he sows in 20 and 30-acre 
helds. If there is a sour spot, the alsike clover thrives and 
here the soil is more friendly, the alfalfa grows. In any 
ent, this combination keeps his alfalfa field from being 
eedy the first year because the alsike will thrive where the 
falfa is weak-kneed. 
Twenty-six years ago, Reinhart became convinced that 
livestock of pure breeding was more profitable than nonde- 











The Reinhart hog house, with concrete feeding floor outside. 
serves as a farrowing house and in the fall houses the feeding shotes on 

and making an over- 

hang, a cheap straw 

shed was constructed. This will hold the straw from 40 to 
60 acres of oats. A stanchion-like arrangement is shown in 
front and behind this, rails set upright keep the straw out of 


keeping the cattle 
barn well bedded. 
So a door was cut 
thru from the straw 


shed to the cattle 
barn. 
The straw shed 


demonstrates the 
fact that inexpen- 
sive buildings often 
serve the purpose 
admirably. No mat- 
ter how well fed, 
cattle require some 
roughage. How 
could this be fed 
with the least both- 
er? Using posts set 
concrete piers 





In the spring it 


reach until winter. Then these are removed and the straw is 
easily worked down into the mangers. 

As a cash crop, Reinhart grows sugar beets. And besides 
the cash, he finds that the tops make a vatuable by-product 
to feed the cattle in the late fall. By putting the tops in 
piles in the pasture field, the cattle stand with their heads in 
and thus keep from soiling the rest of the feed. (Cont. on p. 43 
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The Serious Seed Corn Situation 
A Way to Insure Your Next Year’s Crop 


By A. A. BURGER 
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Convenient rack for seed corn 


y EPORTS from Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota, 
and parts of several of the other cornbelt’ states 
indicate that the seed corn situation is the worst 

since 1918, and possibly as bad as 1915. The killing frosts 
of early October in all of these states caught most of the 
farmers with their supply of seed corn still in the field. On 
account of poor drying weather the percentage of moisture 
was so great that practically all of the corn in the field 

was either severely injured or its vitality totally 
destroyed. Reports from many counties in the 
cornbelt states indicate that there will be 

the greatest difficulty to find sufficient 
good seed for the crop of 1926. If this 
situation is realized at once and every 
farmer makes it a point to look about 
him in his own community for the 
best germinating corn, and that of 
suitable varieties, much of the 
danger of replanting and much of the 

loss thru poor stands may be avoid- 

ed. This means immediate action; 

it means that every ear of corn in- 
tended for seed must be tested. This 

may require some hunting around. 

But as most of the successful farm- 
ers have put it, “it is the most impor- 
tant and the best paying time that 
we can put in at this time of the year.” 

In some cases it may be possible to find 
a few well-matured, good germinating 
ears in our own cribs. These ears may 
either be selected out as the corn is fed, or 
part of the crib may be carefully selected. The 
best growing corn will generally be found on 
top, at the sides, or in the corners, where the 
ears have had the best chance to dry. The 
larger, more soggy ears, this year, will show 
the poorest vitality; in fact, in our tests the larger ears have 
practically all been eliminated. 

The best results will be secured by planting seed corn 
that has been grown near home. Professor P. G. Holden, 
one of the best authorities on corn in the United States, and 
Professor Hughes of Ames have found that corn cannot be 
removed great distances, even in the same latitude, without 
decreasing the yield. Their tests have shown that home- 
grown seed is not only more depend- 
able, but also that it yields the best. 

Testing is not a difficult job but it 
requires time, patience and extreme 
care. It requires about fifteen ears id 
of average size to plant an acre of =~ 
corn. One weak, or one dead or 
moldy ear in this lot may reduce the 
yield five, or in some cases, as much 
as ten bushels per acre. It will cost not to exceed a cent an 
ear to do the testing. In fact, any farmer can equip himself 
with testers, racks and other materials needed and save 
even this expense. The corn may be put on test during the 
evenings, or whenever time will permit. 

After testing several thousand bushels of corn I have come 
to the conclusion that the rag doll and the wood strip box 









The wood-strip tester 





The rag-doll tester 











The crib corn may contain a few good ears 


are two of the most practical testers at the present time 
The rag doll may be made from a good grade of either 
exe ge o unbleached muslin. This may be cut into strips 
eight inches wide and sixty inches long—sixty-five inches is 
better, for it will then allow for plenty of margin at the end 
for starting the doll and also for a little margin at the other 
end when the doll is filled. This strip of muslin may be 
conveniently marked off by ruining a line thru the 
center and then cross lines every two and one- 
half inches, leaving a margin at each end. 
This makes a doll that will test forty ears. 
A black wax crayon makes the most 
satisfactory mark. The space for eac! 
ear may be numbered. 
When the doll is ready to use, it 
should be wet and spread out on a 
board. The kernels are then placed 
in the squares, at least six kernels 
from each ear. Some paper, or saw- 
dust, is then rolled into the marginal 
end at the beginning. This gives a 
core for starting the roll and also 
acts as a ventilator for the corn on 
the inside. When the doll is com- 
pleted, it should be loosely wrapped, 
plainly numbered on the marginal 

flap, both outside and inside, and a 

rubber band placed around each end. 
The tester is then ready to soak in 
warm water overnight. After that it may 
be kept in moistened sawdust or in a 

covered bucket so that the excess moisture 
may drain off. Testers should not be used 
the second time unless thoroly scalded. Other- 
wise mold will develop and interfere with the 
test. 

One of the simplest.as well as one of the 
most foolproof testers is the wood strip, 100-ear, box tester. 
This is a box two inches deep, sixteen inches wide and seven- 
teen inches long, lined with tin, preferably galvanized tin, 
in which is placed ten one-inch strips of wood each one and 
one-half inches wide and fifteen and three-quarters inches 
long. When the strips become soaked, they fill the seventeen- 
inch space nicely. Ten one and one-quarter-inch heles ar 
bored in each strip. For commercial testing on a large scale, 
or for farm use, this tester is th 
easiest to operate and very accurate. 

In filling the tester we always put 
in a quarter-inch of sawdust in th 
bottom. This makes a reservoir fo 
water in case too much water is used 
it is necessary to sprinkle the saw 
dust if it should become too dry. Al! 
the strips are thoroly scalded an 
soaked in water till they are saturated before they are use: 
One of the essentials in getting an accurate test is to provid 
plenty of moisture but not to have the kernels standing | 
water after they are once thoroly saturated. After the 
tester is filléd with corn—six kernels from each ear in each 
hole, and the strips are all in place—we fill the box lev: 
full of moistened, well-rotted sawdust, (Continued on page 4 
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Where Prosperity 


A Cow, Hen and Clover Combination 


Followed the Cows 


By CLIFFORD FARMER 


ON’T leave Oklahoma without talking to R. A. Pat- 
terson, president of the Northeastern Oklahoma 
Jersey Cattle Club.” 

Three dairymen and a county agent gave me that advice. 
And the more I heard of Patterson’s history the more 
anxious I became to see him. The pioneer Jersey breeder 
of Muskogee coun- 
ty, a man who had 


As we stood watching the old fellow hobble about in 
the deep clover pasture, Patterson gave a brief sketch of 
his life as a farmer. Until 1913 he had been grazing stock 
cattle and growing wheat on his 320-acre farm. For several 
years he had been considering making a change in his farm- 
ing methods. Wheat yields were not heavy and cattle prices 

uncertain. Besides, 
the farm seemed to 





completely changed 
his farming program 
after going into the 
dairy business, own- 
ing a herd contain- 
ing two of the state’s 
champion butterfat 
producers — I felt 
sure that it would 
really be worthwhile 
to see him. 

Accordingly I 
called him over the 
telephone. When I 
mentioned Jerseys, 
[I received a cordial 
invitation to come 
out. He would be 
glad to show me the 
herd. I had no trouble in reaching the farm for everyone 
seemed to know where the “Patterson Place’’ was located. 
And after passing indifferent farmsteads where fields of 
cotton around the house gave promise of but a single income, 
sight of the well-painted, comfortable-looking buildings as 
I topped a hill and the Patterson farm spread out before me, 
recalled the words of a dairy enthusiast who said “where 
the cow has been you find prosperity.’’ 

Three things attracted my attention as I turned the 
car in at the driveway—a bunch of handsome-headed, typy 
two-year-old Jersey heifers, a flock of white leghorn hens 
scattered about the place and a field of sweet clover. Cows, 
hens and clover! 

Patterson was in the pasture overseeing the building of 
2 water tank. A group of yearling heifers were watching 
the task with feminine curiosity and a few minutes after 
my arrival their owner was 
proudly pointing them out, 
telling of certain records 
their dams had made or call- 
ing my attention to some of 
their good qualities. “Every 
one sired by our bulls,” he 
remarked. It was a beautiful, 
uniform bunch, giving prom- 
ise of becoming- good pro- 
ducers, heifers any dairyman 
man would be proud to have 
bred. 

Across the fence we found 
the milking herd. One heifer 
that he pointed out was 
giving 43 pounds of milk with 
her first calf. Another cow 
held the state junior four- 








A neat set of buildings fits well with the high quality herd 





pe making no head- 
way, in fact, was 
losing its fertility. 
At that time the 
milk supply of Mus- 
kogee came mostly 
from very inferior 
grade cows. Look- 
ing into the future 
Patterson believed 
there was coming a 
day of better cows, 
an awakening of 
interest in dairying. 
it offered an oppor- 
tunity to stop sap- 
ping the ground 
with wheat and cot- 
ton, and a regular 
income. And he saw a chance to improve the dairy stock of 
that section by scattering good purebred bulls among the 
farmers. 

Jerseys were his favorites and with the idea of laying a 
foundation for a good herd, he visited several Missouri 
herds. He finally purchased seven mature cows and an 
eight-year-old bull from the W. G. Scott herd of Barry 
county, Missouri. Five of the cows had Register of Merit 
records and the bull, a son of Oxford He’ll Do, had proven 
himself an extra good sire in the Scott herd and had several 
daughters in the Register of Merit. For this foundation he 
paid $1,700, buying fewer than he had first intended but 
getting choice individuals. With the cows on the farm and 
some of them producing enough milk to fil] 24 quart bottles, 
selling for 15 cents a quart, he was convinced that they 
were going to be a profitable venture. 

The following year he 
bought six more cows, then 
started official testing. Two 
of the Scott cows made state 
records. This proved to him 
that he had cows capable of 
producing above the average, 
but it was not until the 
heifers from the Oxford bull 
began coming into milk that 
he had realized what a good 
foundation he had. The first 
eight daughters to freshen 
were put on test and all made 
the Register of Merit. 

Then he made a mistake. 
He bought the wrong bull. 
More by accident than good 
judgment the first herd sire 











year-old record with 624 
pounds of butterfat. Nearly 
all of the cows were on the 
Register of Merit. One very 
old cow attracted my attention. “She holds the state 
record for cows over 13 years,’”’ he said. “We are keeping 
her for her calves.” 

From the pasture we went to the barn. Here a dozen 
bucket-raised calves greeted us, promising to_be as good as 
the yearlings. Then we crossed to a lot beyond the barn to 
see Hauteville Raleigh, the 12-year-old sire that “made’’ 
the herd. His days of usefulness seemed to be past because 
of a sprained leg, yet Patterson would not dispose of him— 
he had a sort of affection for the old bull that made him 
want to give him a comfortable berth for the rest of his 
days. 


Holiday Raleigh, one of Patterson's present herd sires 


was a remarkably good one. 
This led him to believe that 
it was an easy task to select 
a good bull. A bull of dif- 
ferent bloodlines but backed by good production records 
was purchased. He failed to make the proper “nick.” But 
Patterson did not see his mistake until the heifers began 
freshening, producing less than their dams had with their 
first calves. 

He set out to remedy his error, purchasing Hauteville 
Raleigh and selling off all of the daughters of the former 
bull. He had been set back four years in his breeding pro- 
gram and the best cows were getting old. But with the com- 
ing of the new bull herd improvement became manifest, 
His daughters were of the right type and heavy producers, 
Then in 1921, Red Flagg’s Fairy Lad (Continued on page 59 
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Views of Distant Countries 
A Tour Around the World 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 





two trips around the world. 





Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic fifteen times and made 
He has rambled thru more than thirty 
foreign lands and is still going. His stories are based on actual experience 








T used to be quite an 

accomplishment to cir- 

cumnavigate the globe. 
The year before the war I 
started out alone and went 
around the world, crossing 
Siberia and Russia. Up to that 
time I had not met anyone 
who had crossed the Trans- 
Siberian railway. The experi- 
ences of that journey will never 
be forgotten. These days hunareds of people are encircling the 
globe every year. No less than four great ocean liners are 
advertised to cruise around the world during 1926. This article 
is a glimpse of one of these tours which the writer made a 
little while ago, with the largest company on the largest steam- 
ship that had ever encircled the globe. 

This great, palatial ocean liner has six decks above the 
water. It took 24 engineers, 70 firemen and 56 mechanics to 
keep her going. She burned 300 tons of coal a day when she 
traveled at full speed. The crew numbered 600. There were 
36 cooks, 12 bakers and 7 butchers. We left New York with 
85,000 pounds of fresh beef, 36,000 pounds of mutton, 26,000 
pounds of bacon, 20,000 pounds of veal, 20,000 pounds of ham, 
31,000 chickens, 6,000 ducks, 5,000 geese, 2,000 quail, 1,000 
grouse, 800 partridges and 50 hares. This gives an idea of 
meats alone and we had everything else imaginable to eat. 


case and a free pass on the 
street car system good for one 
week. 

We drove thru the country 
to Kamakura to see the ‘‘Dia- 
butsa,” a bronze image of 
Buddha almost fifty feet high. 
We then went by train to 
Tokyo, the third largest city 
in the world, a city with 46 railway stations, 300 banks, 5,672 
factories, 261 pawnshops, 649 employment agencies, 969 public 
bath houses, 49 daily papers, 644 magazines, 1,176 Buddhist 
temples and 113 Christian churches. 

After three or four wonderful days in Tokyo, stopping at the 
Imperial Hotel, which stood during the earthquake a few weeks 
later, some went to Nikko, some by train across the country, 
and some by ship to Kobe, Osaka and Kyoto, then thru the 
great Inland Sea by ship to Nagasaki. The seventeen days in 
Japan were wonderful days even to us who had visited this 
interesting country before. 

After a trip of 1,100 miles from Japan the great ship anchored 
in the harbor at Hong Kong and three days in China went all 
too quickly. We went up the river to Canton over the route 
where bandits had captured a ship less than a week before and 
taken several people for ransom. Our river steamer was wrapped 
with barbed wire so the bandits could not climb aboard, men 
with Winchesters guarded all decks and a revolution was on in 
Canton. You may be sure our experience was thrilling. 

The 700 miles 
from Canton to 





The company of travelers numbered more than 800. It took 
and three of the 


about four months 
* et 
cruisers died on 


to make the trip 
the trip. One 1A 
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Manila furnished 
an interesting ex- 
perience all the 
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edge of a sandbar 
and for one min- 
ute I thought the 
big ship was certainly going to turn turtle with terrible disaster. 

Havana, Cuba, was the first stop and it is 1,165 miles from 
New York. A great day was spent in Havana, a city larger 
than Kansas City. The entire company toured the city in 
automobiles, visiting its chief sights. We had luncheon in its 
two finest hotels and had a never-to-be-forgotten day. Leaving 
we steamed near the spot where the Maine sank more than 
twenty-five years ago, when 266 American seamen went down 
to death. 

A thousand miles farther brought us to Panama. We stopped 
at Cristobal-Colon on the Atlantic side. Cristobal is American, 
the city of sunshine, while Colon, just across the railroad track 
in Panama, is the city of moonshine. We went by tram. to Coco 
Solo, the submarine base a few miles away, and by automobile 
to the Gatun Lock system. 

The trip thru the great Panama Canal was a wonderful 
experience, as was the visit to Balboa and Old Panama City. 
It. cost $12,000 toll for our ship to pass thru the canal. From 
Panama to the Golden Gate is 3,300 miles and all enjoyed it 
altho it took longer than to cross the Atlantic. The three days 
inoSan Francisco, with luncheon at the Palace Hotel and 
drives everywhere about the city, passed all too quickly. 

It is 1,900 miles from the Golden Gate to Hilo, our first stop. 
Here we went to see Mount Kilauea at night. The cold crater 
is called “The House of Everlasting Fire’”’ and is well named. 
You can look down into a lake of fire that sometimes covers 
3,000 acres. I wanted to look directly down and got down on 
all fours, having a friend hold my feet while looking over the 
precipice. The next stop was Honolulu, 200 miles from Hilo, 
and two of the most wonderful days imaginable were spent 
there. 

The longest lap of the entire journey without a stop was 
from Honolulu to Yokohama, 3,400 miles. It was just before 
the terrible earthquake in Japan and we stopped at the Grand 
Hotel while there. The Chamber of Commerce presented each 
cruiser with a beautiful medal encased in a hand-made wooden 


most of the trav- 
elers. 

The Island of Java is rightly called “The Garden of the 
World.” It is smaller than the state of lowa and supports a 
population of about 36 million. In the past it has been visited 
by some terrible calamities. On one occasion years ago a moun- 
tain top blew off and forty villages were completely ares. 

Five hundred and thirty miles from Java we stopped a 
Singapore, which is the crossroad of the Orient. Here we inire 
into the rubber forests and had a wonderfully interesting time. 
Going on north 1,117 miles we landed at Rangoon, the capital 
of Burma, the land of elephants. We saw these huge beasts 
rolling logs and playing football. 

One of the many interesting sights in Rangoon is the 
Shwe Dagon Pagoda, a Buddhist temple 370 feet high and 
covered with gold. It is located on an artificial hill 175 feet high 
and we had to take off both shoes and socks and go up the steps 
to the temple when the stones were so hot that they almost 
burned our feet. 

The 830 miles across the Bay of Bengal to India is a trip that 
I never want to make again on account of the dangerous 
quicksand bars and the unpleasant events that happened on the 
way. Leaving Diamond Harbor on a river steamer, it is fifty 
miles up the Hougli to Calcutta. 

Some of us went 400 miles from Calcutta to Darjeeling, 
which is high in the mountains. We got up at two in the morn- 
ing and rode on ponies up to the top of Tiger Hill to see the 
sun rise on Mount Everest, which pierces the sky at the dizzy 
height of 29,004 feet. Back to Calcutta and by ship 1,200 miles 
south brought us to the island of Ceylon, where three wonderful 
days were sp€nt in Columbo and the interior city of Kandy. 

The 900 miles from Columbo to Bombay was unpleasant 
because of the intense heat. The visit to the Hanging gardens 
on Malabar Hill, the Towers of Silence and the great Burning 
Ghat where we saw five bodies being cremated at one time was 
most interesting but the greatest trip in India was by train 
almost 1,000 miles from Bombay to Agra to see the Taj Mahal. 

Architects say this is the most wonderful (Continued on page 67 


























SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER. 
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By “looking ahead,” Aucitste Goffart, 
in 1874, began a develupinent which 
ended in the modern silo. Today 
farmers are able to have green fodder 
the year around at low cost. 


The one who looks ahead 


IRESTONE, by “looking 

ahead,” designed and devel- 
oped the Balloon Tire. Today 
practically every new car is 
being equipped with tires made 
by this low pressure principle, 
pioneered by Firestone. 


The Balloon Tire has greatly 
increased the use of automo- 
biles in the country the year 
around, by affording sure trac- 
tion and greater comfort and 
safety on roughorslipperyroads. 


Gum- Dipping, the exclusive 


Firestone process, impregnates 
and insulates every fiber of 
every cord with rubber, build- 
ing into the Full-Size Balloon 
longer service by strengthening 
the thin sidewalls to withstand 
the extra flexing strain. 


This year buy tires by the 
name and reputation. Farmers 
everywhere should know that 
for 25 years the name Firestone 
on tires has meant Most Miles 
per Dollar. Trust the “one who 
looks ahead”—by seeing your 
nearest Firestone Dealer today. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 
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SHRUBS FOR SHADY LOCATIONS 


Could you tell me some shrub that 
would grow on the north side of my house 
beside ferns?—E. M. P., Ind. 

Among the shrubs which do very well 
on the north side of a house, and where 
there is a lack of sunshine, are the Indian 
currant, snowberry, Missouri currant, 
varieties of dogwood, some of the sumacs, 
and we have had hazels to do fairly well. 


HAY FOR WORK HORSES 

Can you tell me about how much clover 
hay is required to feed an ordinary work 
team per month where they have no pas- 
ture?—S. H. S., Illinois. 

It will depend a whole lot on how you 
are working your horses as to what 
amount of clover hay will be required. 
Idle horses may be fed more roughage than 
those that work, and horses which are at 
work should have their main allowance of 
coarse feed, like clover, at night, when 
they have time to thoroly masticate it and 
can rest after the meal. Horses should 
not be fed more hay than they will eat 
up clean at each feed, and this is usually 
less than twenty pounds, and on an aver- 
age about fifteen pounds, per day per 
thousand pounds live weight. A ton of 
good clover hay ought to last a team of 
work horses weighing 3,000 pounds about 
a month and a half. 


TIME TO PRUNE GRAPES 

Can you give me some advice on trim- 
ming grapes, and the best time of the year 
to do so?—W. W. W., Mich. 

All intelligent pruning of the grape rests 
on the fact that the fruit is borne in a few 
clusters near the base of the growing shoots 
of the current season, and these shoots 
come from wood of last year’s growth. 
The pruning is essentially a thinning 
process. In the winter pruning, all the 
canes of the last season’s growth are cut 
away except two to six, which are left to 
make the fruit and wood of the next year. 
Each of these remaining canes is headed 
back to three to ten buds. The number 
and length of the canes left after the prun- 
ing depend on the style of training and 
strength of vine. A vine which may com- 
pletely cover a trellis in autumn will be 
cut back so severely that the average per- 
son may fear the plant is ruined. In your 
locality much of the pruning is done in 
February and early March. 


PREVENTING CROWDING OF 
CHICKS 

During the last two or three years I 
have lost a few chicks by crowding. They 
crowd up into the corners. We are using 
a coal brooder with a canopy. Could you 
give us a good practical way of preventing 
this difficulty?—S. F. G., Kan. 

One method of avoiding the difficulty 
you have been experiencing is to nail 
one-inch mesh netting a foot high around 
the four walls on the studding, leaving 
about a four-inch space between the net- 
ting and the walls. I have also used 
boards a foot. wide, placed on the floor 
about six inches from each wall and then 
sloped toward the wall and nailed. Where 
large flocks are kept, hinged sideboards 
are used sometimes. They are so con- 
structed that they may be lifted up against 
the walls during the day if so desired. They 
are gently sloping when down so that the 
chicks may run up the sides but never 
gather in smothering bunches. The boards 
can just as well be left down most of the 
time. Another method which is very 
ractical is to arrange 2x2’s about two 
eet apart, one beveled and resting on the 
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floor and the other end hinged to the wall 
about nine or twelve inches from the floor. 
Tack one-inch poultry netting to these 
strips and then place regular battens, or 
narrow strips of lumber, on the 2x2’s on 
top of the netting and nail them in place. 
You can tack burlap over these strips if 
you prefer. This makes a very practical 
sideboard to prevent piling up, and when 
the burlap ‘is removed after the chicks are 
about three weeks of age, the chicks learn 
to roost on the batten strips at a very 
early age indeed, and it is not long until 
all difficulty with crowding and danger of 
smothering is past. 


THE LAND NEEDS LIME 


Last spring we seeded a field which had 
been-in corn for four years to oats, and 
seeded a clover and timothy mixture. We 
used eight pounds of timothy, five pounds 
of red top, five pounds of red clover, three 
pounds of alsike clover to the acre. The 
alsike clover came along fine, but red 
clover is not doing well at all. Red top 
is fairly thick, but timothy does not show 
up very much. This, of course, was our 
observation last fall. We do not know 
how the field will look when spring opens 
up, but I do not have much hope for the 
red clover. What do you think was wrong? 
—E. Z. R., Iowa. 

Of course, there is a possibility that the 
red clover seed was not of the best quality, 
and that it failed to germinate. However, 
the fact that red clover failed and alsike 
clover succeeded indicates that the land 
may be somewhat acid. Alsike clover 
tends to grow somewhat better on slightly 
acid land than red clover. I would suggest 
that you take a sample of the soil from the 
field to your county agent and have a test 
made for acidity. You can determine how 
much lime the land needs if it needs lime. 
If the test shows that there is no need of 
lime we would suspect a poor quality of 
seed in the case of the red clover and the 
timothy as the cause of failure of these 
crops. 


AMOUNT OF SMOKE FOR MEAT 


How long should meat be smoked after 
it is taken out of a brine cure?—M. B. L., 
North Dakota. 

It usually takes about thirty-six to 
forty-eight hours to smoke meat, but if 
meat is to be kept for a considerable length 
of time, the smoking should be slower and 
longer. Hang the meat about six to eight 
feet from the fire, if that is possible. Most 
people agree that green hickory makes the 
best smoke, the apple wood, maple or 
any hard wood will do. Even corncobs 
may be used, and this will give just about 
the same flavor as maple wood. Be sure 
to keep the fire slow and cool. I would sug- 
gest that you go more or less by the color 
of the meat, smoking the meat until a 
medium-brown color is obtained. If the 
meat is to be kept for any considerable 
length of time it should be wrapped and 
packed away. The yellow oon recom- 
mended by the government may be em- 
ployed, but never stack hams or bacon in 
a pile after yellow wash has been applied 
to the sacks in which the meat is placed. 
Yellow wash sufficient for 100 pounds of 
ham or bacon may be made with three 
pounds of barium sulphate, one ounce of 
dry glue, one and one-fourth ounces of 
chrome yellow and six ounces of flour. 
Simply fill a pail half full of water and 
mix in the flour, dissolving all lumps. Dis- 
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solve the chrome yellow in a quart of 
water, add to che flour mixture, then add 
the glue. Bring the whole quantity to : 
boil and add the barium sulphate slowly, 
being sure to stir constantly. Make up 
the wash the day before you apply it, and 
stir frequently when using. Simply appl) 
it to the sacks in which the meat i 
wrapped with a brush. 


A BLACK WALNUT PLANTING 

Please give me instructions for planting 
black walnuts. I want to plant them 
where I aim for them to grow. Please tell 
when and how to plant them.—L. R. W., 
Ky. 
In nursery practice, the nuts are scat- 
tered at distances of about one foot in 
drills four feet apart, late in the fall, in 
soil that has been deeply plowed. As soon 
as a sufficient number of the plants break 
thru in the spring to distinguish the rows, 
the cultivator is run thru to kill the weeds. 
The young seedlings are irrigated and cul- 
tivated frequently during mid-summer, the 
object being to force them as much as pos- 
sible and yet harden them before winter. 
During the first year, the seedlings reach 
a height of one-half to two feet. The trees 
are planted in orchard form at either one 
or two years of age, preferably the latter 
They are usually set in squares fifty feet 
apart. The trees make very little growth 
the first year, many of them not more than 
six inches. 


A DAIRY RATION 

We already have corn and _ fodder, 
clover hay with a sprinkle of timothy hay 
mixed in, and some oats. Would these 
feeds make a balanced ration or what other 
feeds would it be necessary to get in order 
to make a balanced ration for dairy cows? 
How much of these feeds would you give 
to a cow at one feeding? What do you 
think of minerals in the cows’ rations?— 
C. W. D., Ohio. 

The feed you have on hand would make 
a good basis for a balanced ration at any 
rate, and reduce the amount of feeds you 
will have to buy. 

You say your clover has just a sprinkle 
of timothy hay mixed in. It is probably, 
therefore, aimost as valuable as straight 
clover. I would suggest that you allow 
the ayerage cow ten to twelve pounds of 
the dover daily, with all the corn stover 
she will clean up. As a grain feed with 
roughage such as above available probably 
four parts ground corn, four parts ground 
oats, two parts wheat bran, and one part 
linseed oilmeal would do very satisfac- 
torily. Feed according to the condition of 
the cow, and her production. About one 
pound of grain for each three to four 
pounds of milk is the general rule, but you 
will have to deviate from this more or less 
according to the individual requirements 
of the cows. 


SEED FOR LAWN 

Can you inform me at your convenience, 
please, the requirements of lawn seed for 
proper spreading of a space of 100 square 
feet. In other words, I am making about 
half an acre of new lawn and wish to get 
an idea of the amount of seed required.— 
G. T. F., Ind. 

The usual requirements for grass seed 
call for about one pound to each thousand 
square feet. This is liberal enough when 
first-class grass seed is used, Some gar- 
deners insist on fifty pounds to the acre. 
That is a little better than one pound to 
the thousand square feet. We would judge 
that in a grass seed mixture containing 
not too much white clover twenty-five 
pounds for a half-acre would be an enough. 
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CARBON EVERY REVOLUTION 


-but carbon trouble in your Ford 
can be a rarity 
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HEN you rake up leaves in the fall the | 1. Avoid too rich a gasoline mixture 
neighbors hope that your bonfires won’t a 
make too much smoke. All smoke contains soot. — 2. Avoid unnecessary idling 
All soot is carbon. All substances which con- || 
tain carbon—leaves included—give off smoke | 3. Avoid carrying the oil at a level higher than 
which contains soot, Hi the upper petcock 
I 
1 
Did you ever stop to think that there area 4 4. Use only an oil of the highest quality whose 
myriad of little bonfires of fuel and oil inside |} body and character are scientifically cor- 
your engine when it is operatihg ? The lubricat- |; rect for the Ford engine 
ing oil is thrust up in minute quantities past the |} 
: piston rings. . 44 Mobiloil “E” is the Vacuum Oil Company’s 
: ‘4 specialized oil for the Ford engine. It is ideal 
Drop by dropit reaches thecombustionchambers || for the Ford lubricating system where all motor 
where at times the heat may reach 2000° F. to parts and frictional surfaces are lubricated by 
3000° F., as when the engine is working under 4 the engine oil—oil which must be of the correct 
4 heavy load. Under the proper conditions the | body and character to be readily circulated to 
. lubricating oil that does reach the combustion ~ all friction points by the Ford system of splash 
r chamber should be burned clean. Then it will {~ | lubrication, Mobiloil “E” distributes thoroughly 
, leave behind but little carbon. The light soot /{ to the close fitting Ford main bearings. It pro- 
: will be expelled through the exhaust just as the | tects the Ford planetary transmission, 
; smoke in a factory goes up the chimney. If, " , 
however, the engine is operated under heavy || An Economical Demonstration 
. load with too rich a mixture or if the engine is |)’ 
1 run at idling speed too much, there will not’ be | For economy’s sake why not try Mobiloil “E” ? 
sufficient heat to burn the oil clean. It will cost you only a little over a dollar to 
© drain off your old oil today and refill with four 
’ Cut down carbon and you cut down the possi- “| quarts of Mobiloil “E.” A single week’s use of 
v bility of noise. You encourage free valve action | Mobiloil “E” will show you how it conserves 
if —and power, You invite free sparking of the power and adds to smooth, quiet running. And 
P spark plugs—additional power, Your spark may as weeks turn into months the freedom from 
be even further advanced on the hills and so |, ~~ carbon will give you new comfort in your 
d you get—more power. pocketbook as well as on the road. 
m 
- To minimize carbon in your Ford engine four f §=And for your Fordson use Mobiloill “BB” in 
. factors are important: summer and Mobiloil “A” in winter. 
ir 
yu { 
ag 
j } 
| ss : Mobiloil 
? 
e =a | 
or ‘ ° . 
re a 
: | \Mobiloil or Fords 
a ij Make the chart your guide ei i 
Ne = “Weed'< j 
od : ed - 
id ; ' 
en ; Vacuum Oil Company, branches in 
'- principal cities. Address: New York, 
a Chicago, Kansas City, or Minneapolis 
“ aes sa eli eo — e eet 
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GAS IS STOPPING THE GROUND- 
HOG 


HE groundhog is seeing more shadows 

nowadays than he ever cast on his own 
fabled day in February. Next to the rat, 
the groundhog is the worst animal pest 
of the farm today. Trapping, shooting 
and other eradication methods, encour- 
aged by bounties paid by state and county, 
have proved of little avail in checking the 
spread of this busy little animal, but 
organized gas warfare is wiping out his 
numerous progeny surely, economically 
and effectively. Calcium cyanide is the 
gas-producing agent most used at this 
time and recommended by the federal 
biological survey. 

The case against the groundhog is that 
he is a damaging little digger who has no 
useful function to counterbalance even in 
part the harm he does. Flesh and skin are 
worthless. He is a great destroyer of 
crops. His holes in the fields are a menace 
to livestock. He digs in and weakens lev- 
ees and dikes. He is a loathsome 
nuisance in cemeteries. Two dens of 
groundhogs may clean up almost an acre 
of melons. One den will destroy half an 
acre of soybeans or clover. Indiana es- 
timates charge groundhogs with $1,000,- 
000 damage yearly in that state alone. 

In Stark county, Illinois, the county 
bought $800 worth of calcium cyanide and 
the farm bureau and extension depart- 
ment of the agricultural college put on a 
week’s campaign which destroyed 50,000 
groundhogs. Carroll county, Illinois, has 
paid bounties for years, amounting in 
1924 to over $3,000. In 1925 the county 
bought $1,200 worth of cyanide and a 
week’s campaign brought the pest under 
control. 

Calcium cyanide comes in five pound 
cans, tightly closed. It consists of loose, 
slate-colored crystals. Expose a spoonful 
of crystals to the air and they at once 
begin to take up moisture and give off 
hydrocyanic acid gas. Every schoolboy 
remembers from his chemistry that this is 
a quick-acting and deadly gas. In the 
calcium combination, however, it is re- 
leased more slowly and is safe to use if a 
fair degree of horse sense is enrployed. 

Using it is simplicity itself. Find the 
groundhog den. Open the can, holding it 








A typical den 


at arm’s length, and so that the wind will 
not blow the fumes into your face. Dip 
out a heaping tablespoonful, the spoon 
being fastened.to the end of a stick about 
a yard long. Close the can, and dump 
the crystals from the spoon into the bur- 
row as far as you conveniently can reach. 
Close the mouth of the burrow with weeds 
and earth but do not cover the crystals 
with earth. Go away and find the next 
den. 

Better do the job on a bright, warm day 
when the groundhogs are active, running in 
and out a good deal. The gas is about the 
same weight as air and as it is formed from 
the crystals it makes a gas pocket two or 
three feet long in the burrow and lodges 
there for some hours. One good whiff of 
the gas instantly paralyzes the muscles of 
the animal and suffocation follows. He 
ean take in one breath of it but not the 
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second. He just stiffens out, gives a gasp- 
ing groan and that is finis for the ground- 
hog. In twenty-four hours the gas has dis- 
appeared. Meanwhile it is a good plan to 
tie up the family dog, lest he go sniffing 
around the dens with results disastrous to 
himself. 

No one need nor should destroy fur- 
bearing animals as there are some dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of a groundhog 
den that is in use. The groundhog cleans 
house often and around his dooryard you 
will find rolled bits ef earth, which you do 
not find around other dens. If the den is 
inhabited by a skunk, you will find hairs on 
the sides of the burrow. Don’t gas the 
furbearers. It’s uneconomical, and be- 
sides the state game laws are opposed to 


Control of groundhogs is a community 
problem as they are great travelers and 
migrate from farm to farm. Clean up a 
whole township at a time by community 
organization. Railroads are always will- 
ing to cooperate and treat the dens along 
their rights of way, and highway com- 
missioners must be enlisted to attend to 
the dens along the roadways. Figure on 
a pound of cyanide crystals to each twelve 
to fifteen dens. It is equally good for 
gopher eradication, and a teaspoonful is 
enough for a gopher burrow. 

Should you get a mild whiff yourself 
you may have a headache. The antidote is 
to apply water to head and spine, and to 
inhale aromatic spirits of ammonia. In 
case of actual poisoning, give artificial 
respiration exercises, remembering that 
the action of the gas is to paralyze the re- 
spiratory muscles.—F, L. P., Ill. 


LOOKS ARE DECEIVING 


“You can’t tell by looking at a frog how 
far he will jump,” exclaimed E. W. Busche 
of Adams county, Indiana, upon the com- 
pletion last fall of an ear-to-row test. 

The facts leading up to this pointed 
comparison are as follows: Last spring, 
Mr. Busche decided to segregate a high- 
yielding strain of corn from his variety 
of Reed’s Yellow Dent, which, altho 
it has proven a good yielder, he realized 
was an aggregate of low, medium and 
high yielding strains. Accordingly he 
picked the best fifty-six ears of corn he 
could find in his seed corn and shelled 
them individually in small, paper bags, 
numbering the bags. 

Rows about fifty hills long were planted 
with corn from Bag No. 1, Row No. 2, 
from Bag No. 2, and so on with the entire 
fifty-six. All the rows were on uniform soil, 
as to fertility, drainage and other notice- 
able factors. The corn was checked 38x40 
inches, three kernels to the hill. The plot 
was located at one end of a field which 
had been in permanent bluegrass pasture 
for several years and was regarded as a 
good “‘chance” for corn. 

Marked contrasts began to appear in 
various rows when the corn was only about 
four to five feet high. Some rows were 
thriftier and darker colored than others. 
As ripening time approached, differences 
in the height of the ears on the stalks and 
the earliness of maturity could be noticed. 
In fact, some rows were ready for seed 
gathering ten days ahead of others. 

At husking time, in October, twenty 
hills of each row were husked and weighed 
separately. Still other differences ap- 
peared at this time. For example, Row No. 
1 was inclined to be barren and smutty 
while Row No. 2 was peculiarly- addictec 
to suckering. Row No. 4 was late matur- 
ing, at the time of weighing being too 
sappy for seed. Row No. 7 was a good, 
heavy-weighing row, of ‘‘typy” corn. Row 
No. 47, altho a fairly good yielder, was 
inclined to be starchy and chaffy, with 
consequent poor quality. Many such indi- 
vidual characteristics were evident. 

Row No. 11 proved to be the lowest 
yielder of the entire number, the twenty 
hills producing at the rate of 51.3 bushels 
per acre. Row No. 56 was the high yielder 
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with 122.9 bushels per acre. The greatest 
contrast in any two adjacent rows was 
found in the case of Rows Nos. 51 and 52 
the former producing at the rate of 54. 
bushels per acre and the latter, 104.7 
bushels per acre. It seems impossibk 
there should be such a difference in tw 
rows only thirty-eight inches apart. 

The twenty-eight highest producing 
rows averaged 102.9 bushels per acre whil 
the twenty-eight lowest averaged 69.' 











Yield of Ear No. 56 at left; No. 11 at right 


bushels, the general average being 86.4 
bushels per acre. This means that when 
the seed of the twenty-eight high produc- 
ing ears which was saved in the paper bags 
is mixed and planted in a separate seed 
plot next spring, the secd so planted will 
be of a strain tending to produce 47 
percent more than the twenty-eight 
low producing ears. Yes, seed ears are 
as deceiving as to their yielding ability 
as are frogs in thcir jumping ability. 
Even tho this was an exceptional corn 
year and yields were unduly high, relative 
results may be expected any year. Busche 
now regrets that the unplanted corn was 
not left on the cob, so that the remnant 
ears could be studied and a relation estab- 
lished between the physical characteristics 
and yielding ability.—L. M. B., Ind. 


MANURE ADDS THIRTEEN BUSH- 
ELS OF CORN 

Thirteen bushels of corn per acre has 

been the average increase for four years 

on six northern Illinois fields from the 

application of manure. This should 





settle the frequent remark that manuré is 
not worth the time it takes to haul it out. 

A. L. Lang of the Illinois agronomy de- 
partment maintains that manure is the 
most valuable fertilizing medium for 
northern Illinois soils. Continued use of 
manure where there is a shortage of lime- 
stone is not advisable, however. This 
practice tends to make soils acid and re- 
duces the chances of getting a stand of 
clover. When lime was used with manure, 
the corn yield was increased 17.7 bushels 
per acre as compared with 13 bushels 
increase on fields receiving only manure. 


TREATED FENCE POSTS 


Three years ago a half-mile of cotton- 
wood posts were set in Tama county, 
Iowa, in a post treating demonstration 
under the direction of I. E. Bode, forestry 
specialist of the extension service of Iowa 
state college. 

Already a check of the fence line shows 
some interesting facts. Some of the posts 
which received insufficient treatment are 
showing signs of decay, while those which 
were treated properly, and had satisfac- 
tory penetration of the preservative, are 
still entirely sound. 
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BAD weather doesn’t bother people who know 
that there is a Paramount Picture within driving 
distance. 


What’s a storm when there’s entertainment shin- 
ing bright the other side of it! 

Pleasure is where the sensation of being really 
alive is, and you’ll soon forget your troubles when 
the magic of the film begins. 


Automobiles and good roads helped people to get 
out and go some place but folks couldn’t drive 
away from themselves and their own work and 
worries. 


Motion pictures do just this for you and you’re 
as interested as a kid with a new toy. 

Do you realize that it is people in the country 
and small towns who have had a great deal to do 
with the general improvement of motion pictures? 
In many hundreds of communities they have flatly 
demanded the very best that is being produced, 
knowing that a picture loses nothing by being a 
few months old, and is much to be preferred to 
mere newness without similar quality. For exam- 
ple: The Ten Commandments is just as enjoyable 
in 1926 as it was in 1925. 


Paramount’s success is directly attributable to 
the leadership quality of such Paramount Pictures 
as Peter Pan, Adventure, The Shock Punch, Paths 
to Paradise, Seven Keys to Baldpate, Forty Winks 
and the Zane Grey Paramount Pictures, Wild 
Horse Mesa, The Vanishing American and many 
others. 


You feel the difference immediately in the scope, 
luxury and power of the art. 


Let it rain! Let it pour! Step on the gas and go 
see a Paramount Picture. 


"lf it's a Paramount Picture it's the 
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Harold Lloyd in 
re “For Heaven’s Sake!’” 


D Directed by Sam Taylor 

This star’s pictures are produced by the 
Harold Lloyd Corporation and now re- 
leased by Paramount. You have un- 
doubtedly enjoyed Harold Lloyd’s pre- 
vious pictures and Paramount is proud 
to welcome him to its great entertain- 
ment family. His ideals and Paramount’s 
are for clean, wholesome entertainment. 
Ask your theatre manager to get ‘For 
Heaven’s Sake!” as early as possible. It 
contains so much comedy that your sides 


will ache. 
The Coast of Folly, Madame 


% 
VIF Sans-Gene, Stage Struck. 
Thomas Meighan wry 


who stars in ha ash 
cos ; 
~. 


Gloria Swanson 


who stars in 


Old Home Week, The Man 
Who Found Himself, Irish 
Luck. 


Betty Bronson 

who appears in 
A Kiss for Cinderella, Not So 
Long Ago, The Golden Prin- 
cess, Are Parents People? 


Richard Dix , 


who stars in aey 


The Ten Commandments, The 
Lucky Devil, Womanhandled. 
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Produced b 
FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY CORP. 


Ps 2 Adolph Zukor, Pres., New York City 





best show in town’” 
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A DITCH DUG BY DYNAMITE 

Have you ever stopped te realize just 

how much land, effort and profit are 
lost by a meandering stream in your 
field? Most people realize there is some 
loss, but, when all the factors are taken 
into consideration, there is a big drain 
on the farmer each’ year. Not only is there 
a loss of land, but there is a considerable 
loss of time and effort in trying to culti- 
vate around the crooks and bends of the 
creek. These losses are perhaps not as 
evident as the loss of crop which usually 
occurs each year thru overflow. During 
heavy rains, the winding creek cannot 
carry off the water as quickly as it wouid 
if the stream bed were straight. Each 
overflow washes out some crop and as the 
water recedes a fine layer of dirt or sand 
is left over the crop. The heavy flow of 

s 

















A section of the ditch 


water striking the outside bank of the turn 
keeps wearing it back so that eventually 
the stream is occupying more space than 
is absolutely necessary. Very often streams 
of this nature make it wholly impossible to 
even cultivate a field and in this case this 
area is almost a total loss to the farmer 
each year. 

Mr. Louis Schaper, of Cape Girardeau 
county, Missouri, had a field of five acres 
on his farm which he was unable to cul- 
tivate for twenty-five years because of a 
small stream meandering its way thru it. 
Because the field had not been cultivated, 
it had grown up to brush and small sap- 
lings and was more or less of an expense 
each year to keep the brush down. 

In this particular case, Spring Brook 
entered this five-acre tract of land and 
twisted and meandered for seventy- 
six rods thru the field. The accom- 
panying diagram shows the relative course 
of the stream and it can readily be seen 
that none of the land was tillable unless 
some of the oxbows were cut off. Mr. 
Schaper figured on this proposition for 
some time and finally decided that a ditch 
eighteen rods long would straighten the 
stream course thru the field as well as 
helping to square up the adjoining fields. 

This particular piece of ground had been 
filled in by hillside erosion to a depth of 
four or five feet and, consequently, many 
logs and stumps had been buried which 
made hand and team labor almost impos- 
sible from an economic standpoint. For 
this reason, Mr. Schaper chose to use 
dynamite for this ditch. With this method 
of ditching, the buried stumps and logs 
offered relatively no resistance. 

Referring again to the? diagram, the 
point A was about three feet higber than 
point B and point B was about eighteen 
inches higher than point C. The banks 
of the old ditch had been cut to a depth of 
about five feet. Thus it required a ditch 
about seven to eight feet deep at point A 
and about four and one-half to five feet 
deep at point B while a ditch about three 
feet deep would very well serve the center 
section. It can readily be seen that a ditch 
of this nature required an enormous 
removal of dirt and to do it with team 
and scraper or hand labor would have 
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taken at least two weeks, accord- 
ing to Mr. Schaper. 

In order to use dynamite economically 
for ditching, water is necessary in large 
quantities and in this case the water was 
lacking, but Mr. Schaper very ingeni- 
ously plowed’ a double furrow 
down the ditch course and then bailed 
water from the creek into this fur- 
row. He then put down the holes for the 
dynamite and let the water stand in them 
for about two hours. The loose alluvial 
nature of the soil allowed enough absorp- 
tion so that it was possible to use the 
propagated method of blasting. While 
the ground was absorbing the water, Mr. 
Schaper constructed a brush and dirt 
dam across the ditch just below point A 
in order to have a good head of water to 
scour out the new ditch. 

Upon completing the dam, he started 
at the point B and loaded two cartridges 
of 50 percent straight nitroglycerin dyna- 
mite in holes thirty inches deep and six- 
teen inches apart for about aon rods. 
One cap was placed in the center of the 
line of cartridges and, when it was fired, 
a ditch was made ten feet wide at the 
top and about four feet deep. The pres- 
ence of the water in the ground together 
with the straight nitroglycerin dynamite 
made it possible for one cap to set off the 
entire charge by propagation. One stick 
per hole sixteen inches deep and sixteen 
inches apart was loaded for about ten 
rods. This was done because the ground 
was lower and a ditch three feet deep would 
be sufficient. Upon the completion of this 
shot, the real test of Mr. Schaper’s ability 
presented itself. For about five rods, a 
ditch seven feet deep was required. To 
get the depth and width required, three 
cartridges of 50 percent straight nitro- 
glycerin dynamite were loaded in holes 
four feet deep and fourteen inches apart. 
When the blast was made, a ditch six and 
one-half feet deep and fifteen feet wide 
at the top resulted. The last blast broke 
the old creek banks and the head of water 
held by the brush dam swept down thru 
the new course and scoured the ditch out 
to its required depth. As a result of this 
piece of work, Mr. Schaper converted a 
total liability into a farm asset besides 
squaring up the two adjoining fields. 

In commenting on this piecé of work, 
Mr. Schaper states: ‘‘I had thought a long 
time about straightening this creek, but I 
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was afraid to undertake the job with 


‘team and hand labor because it would 


cost too much. One day, our county 
agent, Mr. Keyser, was out here, and 
he suggested using dynamite. At first, 
I thought it would cost more to blast the 
ditch than dig it by hand, but my brother 
and I got to figuring one day, and I de- 
cided to try Mr. Keyser’s suggestion. I 
am glad I did. This ditch, 18% rods long, 
averaging 8 feet wide and 51% feet deep, 
has cost me about $43; and to think that 
myself and two others did the work in 
414 hours with 200 pounds of 50 percent 
dynamite is almost unbelievable. With 
men and teams, it would have taken me 
at least two weeks, and then’I would not 
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have a ditch like I have now. As soon as | 
get the crops “laid by” I am going to ploy 
the banks of the old ditch and next yea 
this time I’1l have the old ditch filled and 
cropped. The piles of brush from my 
orchard will be thrown in to help fill th: 
ditch.”’ 

And so it is with a number of farms i: 
Missouri, especially in our loess soils. I+ 
is not uncommon to see a field literally 
cut to pieces by a meandering stream whic! 
— increases the cost of production. A 
ittle straightening of the stream will not 
only facilitate quicker and better drain 
age, but it will eliminate to a large exten: 
overflows and bank erosion as well 
as lowering the cost of production.— 
A. J. M., Mo. 


SECRETS OF CORN SUCCESS 


Clyde Black of Dallas county, Iowa, 
who has spent twelve years w orking with 
a strain of corn, which averaged the high- 
est yield in the first four years of the Iowa 
corn yield contests and who won the stat: 
trophy for high yield for the first time in 
1921, states that his experience has given 
him some valuable new ideas on corn pro- 
duction. 

When Mr. Black first started out as a 
corn grower and breeder, he began with a 
bushel of corn which had won honors at a 
corn show. Those were the days when 
“good looks’’ of the ears in a corn show 
counted for more than anything else. 
Mr. Black found that for several years this 
corn gave a good account of itself when he 
exhibited it at shows, but he was not quite 

satisfied about its yield possibilities. 

Bushels per acre and not looks was the 
ideal he sought. He started an ear-to-row 
system of corn breeding, planting half of 
the ear and keeping the other half so that 
he could see types of ears which yielded 
highest in the test plot. Mr. Black found 
that he was having difficulty in getting 
a corn which matured as early as he 
wished and at the same time held up - 
yield. He had been working with Reid’s 
Yellow Dent, and he introduced a strain 
known as Iowa 203, which was an earlier 
variety. These two varieties were crossed. 
The result of the cross was a new corn 

variety which gave heavier yields and ma- 
cel a week earlier than its original typ: 

He named this new variety Black’s 
Yellow Dent, and it is this variety; 
which made the high yields in the corn 
yield contest and has continued to hold 
up in tests every year 

The show corn which Mr. Black used 
at first was a rough, starchy type. The 
variety which he got from the cross is a 
medium smooth type. During the years 
which he has been working with this corn, 
he has increased the size of the germ, de- 
creased the percentage of starch, and at 
the same time kept up the depth of kerne! 

Mr. Black chooses ears of the desired 
type of maturity from large, strong, stalks, 
paying particular attention to the height 
of ear, size of shank and other characters 
These ears are carefully dried and in the 
spring are given individual tests in rag 
doll germinators. Six kernels are used from 
each ear and no ears are used for seed which 
have weak sprouts. The weak germinating 
sprouts are the rascals that start slow in 
the field, fool around all summer and 
produce a barren stalk or a nubbin at har- 
vest time. The pollen distributed from 
such plants fertilizes the strong plants 
year after year, weakening their vitalit) 
and producing power. When the germi- 
nation tests are made, 100 of the best 
ears are picked out for the seed plot, the 
best ten of these being planted in the mid- 
dle and the plants de-tasseled to be fer- 
tilized by the remaining good corn on 
each side. All of the seed is run thru two 
graders, the big, irregular shaped kernels 
are removed as well as the small, shoe-peg 
kernels.” —H. H. P. 

It is far easier to be wise for others than 
to be so for oneself.—La Rochefoucauld. 
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SPRING 


—plans for re-decorat- 
ing the home, for the 
garden, for the family, 
for the summer pleas- 
ures, Spring needs in 
wearing apparel, new 
clothes for the children, 
everything that 
thoughts of Spring call 
to the Woman’s mind 
are supplied in Ward’s 
Spring Catalogue. 


Spring Work Needs 


Garden Tools 
Farm Tools 
Work Clothing 
Roofing 
Fencing 
Paint 
Farm Supplies 
Building Repairs 


Home Decorations 


Wall Paper 
Furniture 
Curtains 
Mattresses 

Screens 
China 
Linens 
Everything needed to 
Beautify the Home 


For the Family 


Every Mother’s wish 
is filled 
Children’s Shoes 
Clothing 
Baby’s Needs 
Children’s Books 
and Playthings 


Everything for every 
age at a Saving 
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And Spring Pleasures 


Every call of the new Season, Every 
Spring need can be met in the pages 
of your Ward Catalogue 


This Spring your Ward Catalogue will enable you to 
buy three things for the usual price of two. 

You have a copy of Ward’s Spring Catalogue— 
or a friendly neighbor has. It offers you an oppor- 
tunity to buy the extra thing, the fishing rod, the 
camera, the new tools, or curtains for the home, a 
rug, or milady’s dress, without extra cost. The 
price is paid by the saving you make in using Ward’s 
Catalogue to buy all your needs for Spring. 


$60,000,000 in Cash Was Used 
To Make Your Savings Possible 


Wise buying is largely a matter of deciding where to buy. 
Who can make the lowest prices? Who has the power to 
buy goods cheapest? 

You and 8,000,000 other customers give us a buying power 
so vast, so enormous that we contract for shoes by the hun- 
dred thousand pair, we buy the new live rubber for our tires 
in the Orient. $2,000,000 worth of rubber was bought when 
prices were low. 

$60,000,000 in cash was used to make possible these low 
prices this Spring for you. And every low price is a genuine 
low price. We never sacrifice quality to make a low price. 
We make our low prices by big buying, by the use of cash, 
not by cutting quality. 


Use Your Catalogue—Send 
All of Your Orders to Ward’s 
This Spring buy wisely. Compare prices—always remem- 
bering that quality, guaranteed quality, is equally as im- 
portant as price. And Ward’s quality is guaranteed. For 54 
years we have dealt with our customers under the policy of 
the Golden Rule. You always buy on approval at Ward’s. 
‘Your money back if you want it.” 


Montgomery Ward &Co. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 
Baltimore Chicago CKansasCity St.Paul Portland, Ore. 
Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 








For Your Spring Work 


things at 
price of two. 



















SPRING 


—calls to new work, to 
the pleasures of the 
out-of-doors and brings 
a variety of new needs 
that are all filled in 
Ward’s Complete 
Spring Catalogue. And 
always at a saving that 
often makes possible 
the purchase of three 
the usual 


For the Man 


Tents 
Automobile Tents 
ires 
Batteries 
Accessories 
Fishing Tackle 
ameras 


For the Boy 
Everything for Sports 
Baseball Needs 
Tennis Supplies 
Athletic Goods 
Bicycles 
Tires 


Fashions in 
Wearing Apparel 


Coats 
Dresses 
Hats 
Shoes 
Silk Hosiery 
Underwear 
Personal Needs 


Everything for every 
need at a Saving 




































































































YEAR-AROUND PASTURE 
MIXTURES 


EVERY farmer who is trying heroically 

toreduce his production costs may well 
ponder the following statement which has 
the added quality of being backed up by 
facts: 

“Pasture is the cheapest feed. The 
average feed unit (in pasture) costs only 
one-sixth as much as that of any harvested 
feed.” 

Put in another way, this means roughly 
that the gains one gets on cattle or hogs 
or sheep where he persists in harvesting 
the crops and carrying them up to the 
barn, cost him six times as much as the 
gains he gets on pasture. 

For some time, we have been studying 
this pasture, problem with an eye to 
blending small seeds into mixtures that 
will produce year-around pasture. 

We started with alfalfa as a base. Be- 
tween killing frost dates, alfalfa is a won- 
derful pasture plant. However, with us 
alfalfa is only a six-month pasture crop. 
This six months generally extends from 
the fifteenth of April to the fifteenth of 
October. As soon as the first killing frost 
comes ip the fall, the plant food stored in 
the alfalfa tops is translocated to the 
roots. I would judge by the looks of the 
stems and the behavior of the livestock 
that this translocation takes place in from 
three days to a week. After that, the 
cattle can do a lot of browsing but the 
filler they stoke with does them very little 

sy Dairy cows generally go off marked- 

; in milk flow. 

Sweet Clover and Alfalfa 

Then we tried making sweet clover with 
alfalfa. This has the effect of making the 
pasture season commence about fifteen 
days earlier as the sweet clover starts up 
about that much earlier in the spring. 
And with many head of livestock, even 
fifteen days is not to be scoffed at. 

Then we tried mixing timothy with 
alfalfa and sweet clover. This inereases 
the pasture season by another three weeks 
in the fall ne it generally up into the 
first week of November. The reason for 
this seems to be that as long as the alfalfa 
is palatable the livestock will eat. it, which 
gives the timothy a chance to make a more 
vigorous fall growth. The trouble with 
timothy is that after the first week in No- 
vember it flattens down against the ground 
and with the soil frozen, the livestock have 
much trouble in getting it. In fact, they 
don’t get it. 

Then we happened onto orchard grass. 
To those who have not tried orchard 
grass, I may say that to us it seems to be 
a very important factor in any pasture 
mixture. Itgrowsalittlecoarse, to be sure, 
and is tufted, but for late fall pasturing, I 
have found nothing else that was in the 
same class. It will prolong the pasture sea- 
son a month after timothy is gone. It 
grows in tufts and for this reason, the 
livestock can get it even after the leaves 
flatten down against the crown. 

So the essential parts of any mild- 
season pasture mixture are sweet clover, 
alfalfa, timothy, and orchard grass. 

Now it is often possible to manage a 
pasture mixture so it will give much past- 
ture during the winter when there is no 
snow. And to have pasture then it is 
necessary to use some of what we might 
call the “evergreen” grasses like blue- 
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grass, redtop, rye and others. If 
one can have a field that gets no grazing 
from the tenth of September on, he can 
turn onto this after the other pastures are 
exhausted and have much pasture during 
the winter. So in the pasture mixture, in- 
clude some bluegrass and redtop. 

The following mixture will greatly in- 
crease the average pasture season: Five 
pounds alfalfa seed, three pounds sweet 
clover seed, three pounds timothy seed, 
two pounds orchard grass seed and two 
pounds each of bluegrass and redtop. A 
combination like this costs more than a 
pure seed but when one considers that 
gains on pasture cost only one-sixth as 
much as gains made on harvested feeds, 
the first cost of the pasture mixture is soon 
wiped out in the decreased cost of gains. 

J. M. Ballard of Grant county, Indiana, 
has been working with pasture mixtures 
for hogs for several years, Ballard has 
taken International championships in the 
carlot division and he finds long pasture 
seasons a great help in reducing production 
costs. Here is his pasture mixture, suffi- 
cient seed to sow ten acres: Alfalfa, 20 
pounds; sweet clover, 20 pounds; tim- 
othy, 20 pounds; orchard grass, 50 pounds; 
English bluegrass, 50 pounds; Kentucky 
bluegrass, 20 pounds; redtop, 20 pounds; 
English rye grass, 20 pounds, alsike clover, 
20 pounds; and vetch 10 pounds,— 
I.J.M., Ind. 





A PERMANENT CISTERN COVER 


A concrete platform is a permanent, 
sanitary covering for the well or cistern. 
Boards rot and allow the return of refuse 
water. The photograph shows a concrete 
platform on the farm of Ralph Wright of 








Lee county, Iowa. It is tight and strong 
yet comparatively inexpensive to make. 

The cover is six inches thick and rein- 
forced with three-eighths-inch rods and 
scrap iron. The mixture used was one 
part cement, two parts sand and four parts 
crushed rock. A tin can set in the center 
of the wooden form left the hole for the 
pump cylinder after the concrete was 
poured. 

The cistern top had two hedge posts 
imbedded in the cement for support altho 
the platform laps the cistern top. After 
the concrete platform had hardened it was 
skidded into place. This makes a tight, 
sanitary covering that is hard to beat.— 
A. M. W., Iowa. 


HAD NO STINKING SMUT 


Copper carbonate dust completely 
removed stinking smut infection from seed 
wheat sowed by thirty farmers in Red 
Willow county, Nebraska, last year. Ad- 
joining fields sowed with untreated seed 
showed smut infection of 22 percent. The 
cost of treatment was three cents and some 
labor. On an average yield of 12 bushels 
per acre 22 percent amounts to 24 bush- 
els saved by a three-cent investment. 

Two ounces of the copper carbonate dust 
were mixed with each bushel of seed wheat, 
using a thirty-gallon revolving barrel for 
a mixer in most cases. This barrel held 
about a half-bushel of wheat at a time 
and each batch was mixed about thirty 
seconds, making the capacity of the out- 
fit with two men operating it about thirty 


to forty bushels per hour, The average 
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pair of neighbors could treat all their seed 
in a half-day or less. 

These men were cautioned to make the 
barrel tight so the fumes could not escap. 
and choke the operators. Most of them 
learned also to work out in the breez 
so the dust did not sicken them. 

Commercial machines which do a muc! 
more thoro job than the home-made ci 
vice_are on the market at a reasonabl: 
cost. To be effective, the dust must lx 
well mixed with the wheat and such prac- 
tices as stirring it in any old barrel or in 
the grain drill at seeding time are a waste 
of time. 


RESEATING WHEAT PLANTS 


Why do wheat plants heave out and 
can they be reseated after they have bee: 
heaved? 

The wheat plant sits on top of the soi 
much like a strawberry plant with the 
roots spreading down in all directions 
The wheat heaves out generally in th 
lower places in the field where a thin 
layer of water gets between the crowns of 
the plants and the roots. The water ex- 
pands when it freezes and lifts the crown 
a trifle. <A little more snow falls, melts 
into more water, and the next time a thick- 
er layer of water freezes which lifts the 
plant still farther out of the ground. By 
spring the plants resemble a collection of 
many legged spiders. 

Of course, no method can put these 
plants down to where they will start a 
quickly as unheaved plants because the 
root hairs, the feeder parts of the roots 
are torn away; but having tried several 
tools for this purpose, we find the culti- 
packer the best. Going over the soil with 
the cultipacker after the frost is thoroly 
out of the ground and before it has com- 
pletely settled will give many of these 
plants a new lease of life. That they ar 
not as good as new, however, shows best 
at ripening time when such reseated plants 
are greener and ripen a week or ten days 
later than wheat on the higher parts of the 
field. A smooth roller does some good but 
any tool that stirs the soil such as a 
smoothing harrow does more harm than 
good. These plants are hanging by a hair 
and the tool used must crush the crown 
down to the soil again rather than dis- 
turbing the few roots that are still holding. 

Two weeks later, a little tillage such a 
going both ways with the spike-tooth 
harrow seems to do good by killing some 
young weeds that would otherwise com- 
pete with the wheat for plantfood.—lI. J. 
M., Ind. 


INOCULATION IS PAYING 


Enough bacteria cultures to treat 21 
tons of legume seeds were distributed from 
January 1 to June 1, 1925, in Carroll 
county, Missouri. This proves without 
further comment that Missouri farmers 
believe in using this method of making 
legume plants more vigorous and more 
useful as soil improvers. Seed treated 
included 21 bushels of alsike clover, 29 
of alfalfa, 169 of red clover and 493 of 
sweet clover. Atchison county ranked 
second in Missouri in the use of bacteri 

During last year forty-nine farmers in 
various parts of the state tried inocula- 
tion of cowpeas. Forty reported their 
crop was benefited by the use of the in- 
oculation. The cost of treating the various 
seeds ran around twenty-five cents 
bushel. 

Three stalks to the hill, 3 feet 5 inches 
to 3 feet 8 inches apart, is the common 
rate of planting corn in Missoun. On 
the thinner lands, however, and in 
regions where drought is prevalent, 
janting at the rate of two stalks per 
Pill will give a larger yield, according to 
experiments conducted by the Missouri 
college of agriculture. 


Practice crop rotation to hold down the 
danger of scab and other potato diseases. 
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WC ne Word to Ruaaler 


How do you buy the petroleum products your 
farm operations require? 

By the name, naturally, the name on the con- 
tainer or displayed at the place of distribution. 


. But back of the na...c must be your belief in 
what the name stands for. 


This one name Texaco is recognized and accepted 
among agricultural operators in this and in every 
other country, as the signature of a completely 
dependable supplier of petroleum products. 

To get full horse-power out of your machinery 
you require official, reliable assurance of highest 
fuel and lubrication value covering all the prod- 
8 ucts of petroleum that you use in the day’s work 

on the farm. 


And that is the exact significance of the name 
Texaco—to millions of our customers—and no 
less to The Texas Company. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U. S. A. 
Texaco Petroleum Products 
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TEXACO 


MOTOR OIL GASOLINE 











Texaco Motor Oil 


The clean, clear, golden color of 
TEXACO Motor Oil, like the 
TEXACO Red Star and Green T 
itself, is the mark of a quality 
product. TEXACO Motor Oil is 
clean and clear because it is pure 
—and purity means freedom from 
hard carbon. TEXACO Motor 
Oil, full-bodied in all grades, per- 


forms a perfect lubricating service. | 


Texaco Gasoline 


Clean and volatile. It is nationally 
respected for its high volatility, 
full power—and a quick start in 
zero weather. Wherever you get 
it, TEXACO Gasoline can be de- 
pended upon for maximum motor 
results—and maximum mileage. 


Texaco 
Thuban Compound 


A heavy mineral oil for the trans- 


missions and differentials of auto- | 


mobiles and for all enclosed gear- 
ing on farm tractors. TEXACO 
Thuban Compound adheres to and 
coats the gear teeth, yet is fluid 
enough to circulate perfectly 
through all bearings. 


Texaco Tractoil 


This special TEXACO farm prod- 
uct is a most efficient heavy oil for 
tractor engine lubrication. TEX- 
ACO Tractoil withstands unusu- 
ally high temperatures without 
breaking down. Carbon deposits 
are greatly minimized, and a pro- 
tective film maintained on cylinder 
walls and bearings at all engine 
pressures. 


TEXACO farm products in- 
clude axle grease, cup grease, 
harvester oils, separator oils, 
roofings, harness oil, home 
lubricant and many others. 
Onenamefor all-TEXACO. 
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RADIO’S SERIOUS SIDE 


HE fact that we think first of radio 

as a means of entertainment does not 
mean that this is its most important ser- 
vice. The fact that some farmers save the 
cost of their set by getting the market 
reports does not mean that this is the 
main use on the farm. We have given little 
thought to the greatest of all values of 
radio—the broadening of our viewpoint in 
life and the harmonizing of factions. It is 
bringing us all into closer touch with each 
other, and giving us more respect for the 
views of our neighbors. It breaks down 
our prejudices and builds up a spirit of 
tolerance for prejudices of others. In a few 
years Boston’s culture, the South’s 
hospitality, the, Dakota discontent, the 
Missouri “show me” spirit, the Kansas 
freakishness and the “wild and wooliness” 
of the West will be but memories of by- 
gone days. 

Radio is showing us that there is very 
little difference between us after all, and 
what little there is will be rapidly wiped 
out. When Massachusetts listens to 
familiar programs put forth by local talent 
or communities in Kansas and California 
to programs from Florida; when Minne- 
apolis sends out a program that is very 
like another from San Antonio and both 
representing local thought, each place gets 
a better understanding of the other, and 
the thousands of listeners over the country 
of both. 

There are many other serious values to 
radio, but we want to draw attention to 
this one which we believe has almost un- 
limited possibilities, not only among us as 
a nation but internationally as well. Al- 
ready radio is drawing South America 
nearer to us and giving us greater respect 
for our neighbors across the canal.— 
L. H. C:, Kan. 


INCREASING VALUE OF RADIO 

Those who predicted two years ago 
that radio was about thru because no one 
would want to continue the expense of 
maintaining a broadcasting station and 
the enormous expense of continued high- 
grade programs certainly find themselves 
disproven by this time, for not only are 
the original stations still on the air, or at 
least most of them, but hundreds of others 
have joined them, and other hundreds 
have asked for licenses which cannot be 
issued under existing allotments of wave 
lengths. In addition to this, these original 
stations are for the most part now on in- 
creased power, many of them being re- 
built to allow for power output that two 
years ago seemed ridiculously high, and 
without exception, all of them are now 
using talent which brings the cost of pro- 
grams to a figure that can only be esti- 
mated in six figures. 

To further disprove the pessimistic 
forecasts of these prophets, other evi- 
dences of permanency are making their 
appearance in the way of groupings of 
stations, by which system the same pro- 
gram is put out simultaneously 
over several different stations, literally 
blanketing the country. Those who made 
a scientific study of the radio situation, 
both from the standpoint of manufacture 
and also from the public tastes, seem to 
have gauged the market with great ac- 
curacy. The thrill for distance gradually 
diminished as radio became more and 
more a part of our everyday life. Four 
years ago a group of persons would hover 
over a box-like tangle of wires and dials 
in breathless suspense just to hear a faint 
voice announce in scratchy tones the 
name of a station a hundred or more miles 
away. Soon these scratchy tones lost their 
harshness and the fan came to expect 





perfectly audible words and pleasant 
music over great distances. As this de- 
veloped and the radio made its appear- 
ance in more and more homes, the stand- 
ards set by the better stations which were 
sending out really high-grade programs, 
forced the smaller “phonograph” stations 
off the air, as the public simply would not 
listen to them. 

Now, only a few short years after the 
very first programs were sent out, the 
fan has at his command, the world’s 

reatest artists in all lines. Because of the 

evelopment of group broadcasting, the 
choicest of these programs are sent from 
such a scattering list of stations that they 
are received in practically every nook and 
corner of the western hemisphere thru 
almost any atmospheric condition that 
may arise. 

There is no longer any need to alibi the 
radio receiving set. If each house con- 
tained a dozen receiving sets, all working 
at once on different stations, it would still 
be impossible to tke advantage of all the 
wonderful entertainment that is goin 
thru the air, especial'y between noon an 
midnight. To the greater joy of the fan 
also is the fact that broadcasting will still 
improve and receiving sets have continued 
to decrease in price.—R. W. L. 








TIPS ON CARE OF RECEIVING SETS 


Volumes could be written explaining 
how to get the most out of your set and 
yet the very thing that causes your par- 
ticular trouble might not be mentioned. 
The ordinary sources of annoyance have 
been covered time and time again, and 
might well be repeated frequently for 
newer users, but there are some unusual 
things that might be interesting in your 
case. 

tecently, I was tuning in on my favorite 
station when the program began to fade 
out, or rather it went suddenly dim, then 
would come back strong, only to disappear 
with a sort of in and out effect. I dis- 
covered that the binding post to which my 
aerial wire was seemed had come un- 
screwed and the wire was merely lying 
against the post. Clean, tight contacts at 
all points are absolutely essential to good 
reception. 

If your set suddenly develops a tend- 
ency to squeal, especially when you put 
your hand toward the dials, or take it 
away, examine the ground wire and all con- 
nections in ground line. In sets of the 
neutrodyne type a loose connection in 
ground or battery leads will spoil your 
neturalizing adjustments, and cause the 
squealing which that type of set was de- 
signed to overcome. 

One of the most annoying disturbances 
in your set can come from poor or dirty 
connections on your “A” battery. The 
result will be a sort of scratch or hiss. 
Frequently you will think that the sound 
is coming from the air outside, or is with 
“the program you are receiving, but if you 
will tune your set away from any program, 
or disconnect your aerial, you will still 
hear the hissing. Keep all battery con- 
nections clean and tight. 

Another of the ‘“‘mystery’”’ noises is a 
hum that starts in your loud speaker at 
times and grows louder and louder until 
it drowns out your reception. It is 
caused by a coupling between the loud 
speaker cord and the coils of your set, 
or between the coils within your speaker 
and the coils in your set, and can be cured 
by moving the speaker to a different posi- 
tion. This same noise is sometimes caused 
by other things, such as the vibrations in 
the lid of your cabinet.. Sometimes when 
your horn is so placed that it faces your 
set, when the heavy tones from the horn 
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strike the front panel of your set, or the 
lid of the cabinet, they set up a vibration 
which makes itself known by the tone 
described coming from the horn itself. 
Tubes, especially detector tubes which 
are loose in their sockets, will vibrate in 
such a manner as to cause this same trou- 
ble. This can frequently be cured, in the 
ease of the tube, by drawing a strip of 
ordinary adhesive tape tightly around the 
tube toward the top, or at the widest por- 
tion of the tube. 

Your radio set was designed to deliver 
high-quality radio programs into your 
home. Do not be satisfied with it if the 
quality is poor, but try to find out why 
and remedy the trouble.—R. W. L. 











BATTERIES FOR RADIO 


I would like to know if a 22% volt 
B battery is the same as 2214 volts of 
any dry cells. Will one small 4% volt 
A battery last as long as three 11% volt 
dry cells?—H. W. O., Ind. 

You could, of course, connect together 
in series enough 11% volt dry cells to make 
a 22% volt B battery. However, for the 
amount of plate current required, which 
the B battery is intended to supply, the 
expense of so large a battery is not neces- 


‘sary, and it is for that reason that a large 


number of very small capacity but stand- 
ard voltage cells are connected in series 
to form the 22% volt B battery. Fifteen 
of the small 1144 volt batteries may be 
connected together in series for the pur- 
pose with greater economy than the 
fifteen 114 volt standard dry cells. 

On the other hand, where a consider- 
able amperage is necessary, and power 
consumption is greater, as in the case of 
the filament circuit, an A battery is 
commonly .used which consists of three 
dry cells. You can use three 1% volt dry 
cells connected in series in place of the 414 
volt A battery you refer to. However, be 
sure to get dry cells suitable for a con- 
tinuous load. Many dry cells are made 
for intermittent loads only, and waste 
away very rapidly when placed on a cir- 
cuit where there is a steady drain from the 
cells. 


NEW RADIO FEATURES 


The vast collection of farm information 
possessed by the United States department 
of agriculture will soon be offered farm 
folks in new ways by radio. ‘Fifty Farm 
Flashes” will be a regular feature of cur- 
rent information based on the thousands 
of inquiries received weekly from farmers 

“Uncle Bert,” a garden expert, will in- 
struct the boys and girls with nature study 
information. Then there will be the House- 
keeper’s Half Hour, the National Farm 
School, etc. Timely lectures will be given 
that fit in with the daily farm work. These 
lectures will be supplemented with a file 
of bulletins dealing with the subject mat- 
ter broadcast. The new radio service of 
the department is under direction of Sam 
Pickard, formerly of the Kansas agricul- 
tural college radio station. 





Giving special attention to picking his 
seed corn gave Melvin Howe, of Piatt 
county, Illinois, an increase of seventeen 
bushels per acre over his general run of 
field corn this season. Mr. Howe wanted 
to find out if culling paid so he planted 
culled seed. After this, his neighbors will 
see him out in the fields in October, before 
the early freezes, picking his seed corn 
He will see what kind of parents each ea 
had to insure the children being healthy 


la a) 


and strong.—G. C. T. 


lowa Farmers Test New Oat Varieties. 
Bulletin 227, Iowa state college, Ames. 
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“ 
Radio saves thousands of dollars a year for the farmers. | 
To the weather and market reports, and the agricultural 
lectures, broadcasting stations all over the country add 
many emergency services to the farmer. Station WGY 
will broadcast the word to spray, the day the buds open 
to the codling moth. 
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Radiola 20, with five 
Radiotrons, $115. 


Where dependabilitp counts — 


Kadiola 2O 


EN the codling moth lays its eggs in the 
bud—the word comes—right on the hour— 
“Spray!” When a cold wave is rolling toward the 
home fields—the warning comes—‘‘Frost tonight!” 
The farmer no longer plays a losing game with the 
weather man. He gets the weather reports by radio. 
He no longer takes the price he can get—but sells 
his goods at the top of the market. He gets the 
market reports daily—by radio. 


On the farm, where the dependability of a radio 
set is a matter of dollars saved —where distance is 
important—and clearness—the Radiola 20 meets 
all demands. It was built to give greater five tube 
performance than any previous five tube set—for 
those who want a fine set at a moderate price. 


It is so accurately built that, with its three tuning 
Circuits for sensitivity and selectivity, it can be 
tuned in with a single control. The man who wants 
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A-Radiola 


ro ct ’ , at 
MADE:+BY * THE + MAKERS « OF * RADIOTRONS 


to play for distant stations will use the extra knobs 
for extreme delicacy of tuning. But a single turn 
of a single control will bring in the near programs, 
one by one. 


For volume—on inexpensive dry batteries— 
Radiola 20 has the new RCA power Radiotron. 
This newest tube takes the strain of added volume 
—gives you clearer, truer tone. 


With the Radiola 20, the farmer has the simplicity 
of uni-control. Volume and clarity of tone for the 
music of the great artists, now being broadcast from 
the big cities. And dependability! RCA, with the 
backing of the great laboratories of General Elec- 
tric and Westinghouse, can assure you not only 
finest performance, but continued fine performance. 


Get a Radiola 20—and get close to the market, 
news and entertainment centers of the great cities! 






























PATCHING A THIN STAND OF 
ALFALFA 


ANY fields of alfalfa sown last August 

are coming thru the winter with a very 
poor stand because of the drouth which 
followed seeding and lasted until well into 
September. In September, the seed ger- 
minated but the plants made a very short 
growth before the killing frosts. The 
heaving and thawing has lifted the shallow- 
er rooted plants so high that they will not 
take root again. 

How best to patch up one of these half 
or third stands of alfalfa is a question 
that we have tried many ways to answer. 
While I am not generally favorable to 
sowing small seeds on top of the soil, there 
are two times in the year when this prac- 
tice succeeds. It is a success on ground 
that is compact enough to hold sufficient 
moisture so the freezing will raise the 
surface enough to give the honeycomb ef- 
fect. Seeds sown on such soil in such con- 
dition generally make good. The other 
time when sowing on the top has proved 
a success is just as the hard frosts of early 
spring are stopping and just before heavy 
spring rains. In our latitude, this is often 
between the first and the tenth of April. 

So, in patching up partial stands of al- 
falfa, we have found that the most uni- 
form results follow making use of these 
two periods. When we miss on one of them, 
we generally succeed with the other. 

If we plan to use a bushel of seed to 
patch with, we sow a half-bushel on the 
thin spots about the middle of February. 
Then the first few days in April, we sow 
the other half-bushel. In about one year 
out of five, our February sown seeds will 
be germinated at the critical point when 2 
biting frost comes along and nips the 
sprout in the bud. Making two sowings 
will almost always give a uniform stand 
if there is little trash on the ground. 

Where the ground is trashv or grew 
up thickly with weeds in the fall, February 
sowing finds too many of the seeds lodged 
in the trash to give a good stand. Where 
this condition exists, it is necessary to 
give the soil the twice over with a smooth- 
ing harrow, then sow the seed and give it 
another raking. The smoothing harrow 
will destroy very few of the plants that 
succeeded in sticking during the winter.— 


I. J. M., Ind. 


STICKS TO RED CLOVER 

While many farmers today are singing 
the praises of sweet clover as a splendid 
forage crop and a valuable enricher of the 
soil, Carl Noller, of Pottawattamie coun- 
ty, Iowa, is one farmer who continues 
to pin his faith to red clover—and he has 
been doing it for the past twelve years. 

Noller started out, twelve years ago, as 
renter on a farm that was run down, so far 
as the soil is concerned. He began at once 
to put his red clover program into action 
and he kept it up for eleven years, until 
last year when the money he had saved 
during his years of renting enabled him to 
purchase a forty-acre piece of land directly 
across the road from the farm he had been 
living on. 

As a matter of fact, it was not alone 
clover that proved his salvation; it was 


really a combination of that legume to- 
gether with a considerable quantity of 
elbow grease that did the business. 


When Noller began his career as a renter, 
he found the farm full of cockleburs and 


he pitched in at once to enact the role of 
“the man behind the hoe.’’ 

Plenty of hard work with the hoe in the 
cornfields sounded the deathknell of a lot 
of the pesky weeds, turning fields back to 
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meadow smothered a great many more of 
them and hoeing in the stubble fields after 
the grain had been harvested effectually 
squelched the rest. Noller’s persistence 
won the day. 

But let us get back to the red clover 
subject. Noller used to sow the legume 
with every crop of oats or barley and then 
in a year or two he would turn it under to 
improve the soil for crop production. He 
kept up that program from year to year, 
without deviation, and _ achieved the 
desired results—the land is in good tilth 
now and producing very satisfactory 
crop yields. 

Incidentally, the soil improvement and 
consequent larger crops had another 
result that Noller had been working for 
all these years—it increased his bank ac- 
count to the point where it was possible 
for him to buy a small farm of his own. 

The past season he took off the first 
crop from his own farm. He found the 
soil to be in about the same played-out 
condition as that of the other farm was 
twelve years ago, and so his red clover 
program will remain a “to be continued” 
story until this farm has been brought 
back to the proper state of fertility. 

“The longer a farmer raises red clover,”’ 
says Noller, “the easier it is to make it 
grow.”—W. C. M., lowa. 


BREAST STRAPS 
A farmer of this section renewed his 
wernout harness breast straps cheaply 








with pieces of an old tug. The pieces of 
tug were cut to the right length for use as 
breast straps and were then fastened to a 
hame on each harness with hame clips. 
Large roller snaps were placed on the 
straps, and snaps fastened to the other 
ends of the straps with cockeye clips. 
These straps are large and strong and 
are very useful in supporting the tongues 
of heavy machinery, such as mowing 
machines, grain and corn binders.—A. W. 





HUMUS SAVED TILE 


“Tt seems that during the last ten years, 
tile have not drawn as far as they used to. 
During the last two years I have been on 
a number of farms that I tiled 100 feet 
apart ten years ago and now it takes a 
string of tile between these 100 feet strings 
to carry off the surface water.” 

These words were uttered by anold tile 
ditcher and they set in motion a new 
train of thought. It is evident that when 
these tile were put in 100 feet apart, they 
drained the land. And what has happened 
in the meantime that these tile should not 
draw as far as they once did? 

At about this point my mind went 
back to some long-forgotten experiments 
that we performed in the soils laboratory. 
We mixed different proportions of finely 
cut straw with weighed samples of the 
soil. Then we poured the same amount of 
water on each sample and caught and 
measured the water that seeped thru the 
soil and came out below. We found that 
the sample that had no straw in it retained 
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very little of the water while the sample of 
soil that contained the most cut straw re- 
tained the most moisture. 

And then I saw the relation between 
our farming practice and w hy the tile do 
not draw as they once did. Every year of 
continuous cropping further reduces the 
humus of the soil. Humus in the soil acts 
like a collection of sponges. It holds the 
water until it is drawn out by the roots of 
the plant. So I made a field trial to see if 
it worked backward as well as forward. 

In the sweet clover field there were two 
tiles about a hundred feet apart, with a 
very soggy spot in between. After any 
unusual downpour there was a puddle be- 
tween these two tile. So I fed some barley, 
straw apd all, on this wet spot. And a little 
later I covered it with the chaff from 
threshing sweet clover seed. When the fall 
rains came, I found that we truly can ‘get 
back to where the original tile will drain 
the soil by the very simple expedient of 
refilling the soil with organic matter. 

A point in soil fertility that will stand 
much more study and improvement in 
field practice is keeping up the original 
humus content of the soil. No one can 
define it, but decaying organic matter in 
the soil such as straw or manure is humus 

The soil that contains a wealth of 
humus benefits the owner in two ways 
The rain water is saved by the humus until 
such time as the crop roots take it up and 
there is not the danger from erosion 
during freshets or rainy spells that there 
is on soil where the humus content has 
been constantly depleted by cropping. — 
I. J. M., Ind. 


FROM A COOPERATOR’S NOTE- 
BOOK 


One of the most up-to-date examples of 
foresight we have come across lately in 
this section of the country is that of a 
cooperator who just invested $1,000 which 
he says he made during the past three 
years by selling milk, wheat and livestock 
thru cooperative associations. He bought 
a $600 automobile and saved the remain- 
ing $400 for gasoline and oil. 

Mothers-in-law have been known to get 
well-meaning sons-in-law in all sorts of 
predicaments but a new one to us recently 
occurred in Indiana. The son-in-law 
signed a contract with a wheat pool and 
then allowed a private dealer to talk him 
into breaking the contract. In the hopes of 
avoiding a lawsuit with the wheat poo) 
management, the son-in-law delivered the 
wheat in the name of the mother-in-law. 
The elevator man likewise sought pro- 
tection and made the check payable to 
the mother-in-law. Then, came the pre- 
dicament. The good old lady refused to 
endorse the check in favor of the son- 
in-law! 

There is quite a difference between a 
large private corporation and a cooperative 
marketing association. One observer has 
described the difference this way: “A 
corporation is a massing of money and it 
is money that counts in a pinch in cor- 
poration business. A cooperative is a 
massing of men and it is character that 
counts in a pinch in cooperative enter- 
prise.” 

A cooperative association is like a bank 
You must put something in if you expect to 
get something worthwhile out. 

The only trouble with hornets is that 
their organization is most effective only 
when stinging: 

It seems to us that the audience of 
cooperation is gaining more wise owls and 
fewer hoot owls. 

To be suceessful in cooperation, farmers 
must hitch themselves together and then 
use the tugs more than the holdbacks 

The relation between a co-op and 
member is like a crossword puzzle; it 
must work both ways.—G. F. J., Pa 

Control of Mammals Injurious to Agri- 
culture in Kansas. Station circular 120. 
Kansas agricultural college, Manhattan. 
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$510 
Roadster 510 
Coupe - 645 
Sedan - - 735 
Landau - 765 


4 Ton Truck 395 
(Chassis only) 


1 Ton Truck 550 
(Chassis only) 


All prices f. o. b. 
Flint, Michigan 
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The Coach 


645 


f.o.b. Flint, Michigan 


—a type of Performance 
Never Before Equaled in 
Any Low Priced Car— 


—more Than Ever Before 
the Greatest of all Values 


Chevrolet has become the world’s 

greatest builder of gear-shift auto- 

mobiles by building a quality car to 

sell at a low price—by providing the 

, or ra value for your automobile 
ar. 


Now, in the Improved Chevrolet, 
there is greater quality than ever be- 
fore, a performance never before 
approached in any low-cost car. 


The new, flexible three-point motor 
suspension makes for quieter, 
smoother operation. Lighter pistons 
and pins give a quickness of throttle 
response that is remarkable. A re- 
designed motor head with larger 
cooling area around the valves pro- 
vides greater motor efficiency. 


Long semi-elliptic springs of new 
design provide pillowy comfort on 


rough roads. Striking new colors in 
Duco finish lend a new beauty to all 
models. 


But this is not all. In addition 
Chevrolet has actually lowered its 

ices! Here is a distinct achieve- 
ment that establishes a new recordin 
the automobile industry—that estab- 

hes a new measure of motor car 
value, beyond question the greatest 
in the world. 


Drive this car where you will—cver 
country roads or boulevards. Sub- 
ject it to the most rigorous tests you 
can devise. Plow through mud and 
sand. Rush up hills that balk bigger 
and higher priced cars. It is only by 
actually driving the Improved Chev- 
rolet that you can experience the 
revelation it affords. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR CO., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


COs T 
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A Basement for Every Farm Home 


The Least Expensive Space in the House 
By CLIFFORD FARMER 


N the first place, the basement space is the cheapest -to 
provide of any room of the same size in the house. There 
is already a roof for it in the floor of the first story. If 

the foundation is of concrete, a third or half of the wall is 
already built. Then, the only cost is the excavating, the 
floor and the rest of the wall. Add this to the cost of the 
new house and it amounts to so little compared with its 
value that you cannot afford to be without it. 

And a basement may be made under the old house at a 
small cost—provided, of course, that the house was not 
built on solid rock where blasting would be necessary 

We have owned three different houses. The first did not 
have a basement. We made a basement under the next 
house and our present home, built three years ago, has a 
full basement. We value the basement so much that we 
would prefer to cut down a little on the size of the house in 
order to provide the bottom floor. 

It is used for storing a fuel supply, for the water pressure 
tank, for the furnace, for the canned fruit, for the laundry 
and for a dozen other 
things for which it seems 


to within thirteen inches of the top. This made it possible 
to make a nice grade in all directions from the house, adding 
very much to the appearance of the place and draining the 
water off. Often, by tiling from the down-spouts, seeps into 
the basement can be stopped. 

In some basements, however, it seems water is deter- 
mined to come in, either from some spring nearby or after 
big rains. If this is the case, a floor drain may be put in to 
take care of the water. If the house is on a high location 
this draining is a simple matter—and all basements should 
have a drain so that the floor may be washed occasionally 
and to take care of the waste from the laundry. Where the 
water supply is furnished by a pressure tank, a pressure 
pump may be put in to take the water out, doing away with 
a deep drain pipe: But after several years experience with 
one of these pumps we have found it very unsatisfactory 
for country use. In theory it is fine. It has a float valve 
which is placed in a little pocket at the low corner of the 
floor. When water fills this pocket, the valve is automati- 
sally opened by the float 
and the pressure of the 








best suited. In summer we 
keep the eggs cool, in 
winter keep them from 
freezing, by using it as a 
place of storage until the 
ease is filled. During the 
hatching season we run 
the incubator in the base- 
ment. At hog-killing time 
we move the oil stove 
downstairs and can the 
sausage there. When the 
weather outside does not 
permit of hanging the 
clothes out of doors, we 
dry them in the basement, 
using a line running back 
and forth across the laun- 





water from the pressure 
tank operates the pump. 
In the city where an even 
pressure is maintained by 
the water company they 
work nicely. On the farm 
where the pressure in the 
tank is bound to vary if 
a windmill or a gas engine 
is depended on for power, 
they are not satisfactory, 
for, with low pressure, 
the pump will not work 
and allows the tank to be 
emptied in the basement. 
But the matter of a dry 
floor can be worked out 
anywhere and, even if it 





dry room, eighteen inches 


apart. A place for the laundry is only one of the many things which a 
good basement provides 


The basement is best 
divided, if it is large 
enough, intoseveral rooms. 
The furnace and fuel room should be partitioned off as a 
matter of cleanliness. Another room which can be kept dark 
is best for the canned fruit. The rest of the space may be 
left for the laundry and. other uses or be divided as the 
owner may see fit. Lath and plaster may be used for parti- 
tions very successfully, as I saw done in one house, by plas- 
tering both sides of the lath. The 2x4’s used as studding 
were turned with the flat side to the lath which gave a 
pane) effect on one side when finished. Wallboard, plaster 
board or lumber make good basement partitions. 

Two things are absolutely necessary to a good basement— 
plenty of windows and a dry floor. If the house is close to 
the ground so that the foundation does not extend much 
above the grade level, long, narrow windows should be 
used and enough of them to make the interior light. Where 
there is more room, fewer and larger windows will give tha 
same result. Before building, plans should be made for the 
different rooms and a window placed in each except in the 
“dark: room” for the canned fruit. Painting or whitewashing 
the walls will help in making the interior lighter. We made 
a “rubless” whitewash, using the government formula and 
adding a little white cement to make it stick better, and 
applied it with a hand sprayer. When dry, the walls were 
as white as chalk and it seemed that we had put in more 
windows. 

A dry floor is easy in some localities, in others it presents 
a difficult problem. If the house is built on a high place 
where the drainage is good and a fair grade is made around 
the foundation, no trouble is likely to be experienced from 
water running in. But where the soil is not porous and on 
a low spot, it pays to take some precaution to have a dry 
basement. Our present home was built in a “low’’ place 
under some locust trees. We went down only three feet 
with the excavating, made a-seven-foet wall and filled up 








is necessary to go to a 
little extra expense to pro- 
vide it, the basement is 
still worth more than the 
cost. 

The ceiling should be high enough that a tall person 
will not strike the beams. Ours is seven feet in the clear 
and this is plenty high. Two entrances, one from the kitchen 
and the other from the outside, are fine, The outside door 
saves tracking thru the kitchen and is much handier in 
carrying heavy loads in and out, A door at least three feet 
wide should be used so that a barrel or large box will go 
thru. If coal is used for fuel, a coal shute should be put in. 
We made a “wood shute”’ which fits in one of the window 
frames. It is of lumber and may be pulled up to the wagon 
box and saves scarring the side of the house as is likely to 
be the case when the wood is thrown in. 

One of our neighbors, A. 8. McLin, has a shower bath 
in the basement for the hired he'p. During harvest or silo 
filling the men certainly appreciate this and by using the 
outside entrance in no way interfere with the household. 
He also has a big fireplace in the basement which is used 
for heating water or for any purpose where a fire is needed. 
An oil stove or, better, a laundry stove is a great help on 
wash day. 

In making a basement for the new house, a team with 
plow and scraper will cut the work to a minimum, especially 
where there are no solid rocks. When building our house, we 
first staked off the desired space, then added six feet on 
2ach end to allow for a grade for the team to climb out. We 
were only three days with a team and two men in doing the 
excavating for this basement, which is 24x30 feet. The 
surface dirt was plowed up and dragged away with the 
scraper to a pile where it could be used later in top-dressing 
the grade around the house. After that it was a matter of 
plowing and seraping. Only a few hours of pick and shovel 
work was necessary in straightening up. After the walls 
were built, we filled in with the excavated material, using 
all of it m making the grade. (Continued on page 129 
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‘These 5) Great 
Building Books 


Before you build, be sure you have these money-saving 
books! They will post you on lowest wholesale prices 

—help you avoid costly mistakes—show you tested, 
coun ideas and designs on every type of building 
from a poultry house to a Colonial home. Write 
for them now! Use coupon or mail a postcard today. 


Bookof200 Book Building 
Home Plans of Barns Material 


Shows photos, plans, Pictures and describes Catalo 
specifications , 200 town 654 sizes and kinds of Everything for 508 


and country homes - 
bungalows, farm barns, granaries, ing, remodeling or 


houses, 4 to 9 rooms, stock, hog and poul- repairing at wholesale Pace) Ca 
from $750 to $3,500, try houses. - mn Arr nom 


Buy Direct from 3 
Mill—Wholesale 
Prices! 


Save $200 to $2,000 on Home or Barn 


We ship direct to your station an entire house or any part of 
a house, Over 200,000 customers save here — many say from 30% 
to 50%, and get better quality than they can buy locally. We 
own and operate four mills—cut material for hundreds of 
houses at a time—have a big staff of architects—and our big 
volume and the economy it brings enable us to sell direct to 
you at lowest wholesale prices! 


Hundreds of Customers Do Own Building 


Many of our purchasers put up their own homes or barns. 
By our Ready-Cut system heavy studs, joists, rafters and sheath- 
ing are cut at mill by power-driven saws. This saves 18% 
lumber waste and up to 30% of your labor. Complete plans 
and full directions make it impossible to go wrong. Material 
also furnished Not Ready-Cut if desired. 


Highest Quality Material Send Us Your Bills to Figure 









Nothing but clean, new, bright lumber We will figure your lumber bills for 
and material — top quality guaranteed. ne - charge. — you — t 
the buildin, ou wantin our 
20 Year Guarantee write Us, enclosing your list or lumber Gordon-Van Tine Barn No. 403—Size 30 x 36. A won- 
Furnished with every Gordon-Van Tine bill and we will give you ‘conn whole- derful value in a Gothic roof barn — staunch, soemay, no 98 2 a 
home, backed by $1,000,000 resources. sale, freight paid prices waste space. 20 other sizes in book. Materials . 


2000 Building Material Bargains! 


Two-Light Check Rail Clear White Pine 5x Gordon-Van Tine 
Windows Panel Door Quality Paint 


The _ Standard Goes further. Lasts 
H lazed. 26x28. 
r Building 
Material Cat- 


of America, longer. Special kinds 
Finest manufac- for Ann 4 
alog shows 
many other 
sizes and 
styles. 


ture, lumber “‘A”’ 
quality white 
pine. Size 2-6x6-6 
—1% inch thick. 









3 § Sout Gordon- 
+ Van Tine Bargain 
$221 $340 Ra ee: 





Per Gal We patio i omens , 


Gordon-VantTine Co: 


ESTABLISHED ~—_ae 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
716 Gordon Street Davenport, Iowa 





Four Milis "Mail Coupen NOW! © 
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Gordon-Van Tine Home No. 506 


Wonderful 4-bedroom farm house. Modern 
labor-saving conveniences. Materials 

























Poultry House No. 
479. Modern, scienti- 
fictype. Large low win- 
dow, hinged at top ad- 
mits sunshine to floor. 
Upper windows light J 
feeding pas- nk 
sage at back... 
12x20 
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Gordon-Var Tine Co. 
716 Gorden St., Davenport, Iowa 
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HITCHING THE PLOW TO THE 
TRACTOR 

HERE are four very important points 

in connection with plowing with the 
tractor which must be correct in order to 
do good work. The outfit must run quite 
straight. The plows must cut to the cor- 
rect width and uniform depth. The plows 
must penetrate the ground readily, lift 
easily and lift to a height sufficient to 
clear the trash. The work of plowing must 
be carried equally on all wheels. When 
the center line of pull is correct and the 
necessary adjustments made on the plow 
the operation of plowing will be efficient, 
the work will be first-class and the task 
pleasing. 

Fully three-fourths of the difficulties 
in connection with plowing with the 
tractor may be traced to improper hitch- 
ing, a deflection in the line of pull which 
tends to throw the plow out of equilibrium. 
Since the two and three-plow gang are the 
most popular thruout the central states, I 
will illustrate the proper hitching of these 
to the tractor. 

In Fig. 1 is shown the two-plow imple- 
ment equipped with fourteen-inch bottoms. 
The center line of draft for this outfit, as 
nearly as can be determined, is nineteen 
inches from the edge of the furrow wall. In 
other words, with the hitch clevis placed 
at this point on the bar the plow should 
work without side draft. 

In Fig. 2 I have shown the three- 
bottom plow equipped with three four- 
teen-inch bottoms. In this case the center 
line of draft is twenty-six inches from the 
edge of the furrow wall. 

The unfortunate thing about plowing 
with the tractor is that we den’t seem to 
be able to get the center line of pull of the 



















illustration. Note the great distance be- 
tween the line of draft of the plow and the 
line of pull of the tractor. Obviously the 
slow would do very poor work, It skids 
badly, the draft is heavier than it should 
be and the landsides of the bottoms would 
wear very rapidly. Should the hitch be 
such as would throw the plows away from 
the land or in the opposite direction from 
that shown in Fig. 2 the results would be 
similar to that given above with regard to 
increase in draft and wear on the plow 
bottoms. The hitch shown in Fig. 1 is 
to be preferred. 

Where the number of plows is increased, 
it is possible to hitch the tractor near the 
center line of draft of the plow and the 
difficulty of hitching is reduced. With the 
small outfits, such as the two-three. plow 
tractor, the measurement between the 
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equal on all wheels. Grasp the wheel rim 
when the plow is moving and gauge the 
force required to slip the wheel, taking each 
wheel in turn and comparing the results. 
If, however, the front furrow wheel slips 
easier than the rear furrow wheel the 
hitch is too high. The reverse indicates the 
hitch too low. If the hitch is about cor- 
rect the wheels will cling to the ground 
with equal force, taking into consideration 
the variation in their diameters. 

We cannot lay too much stress on the 
importance of obtaining equal distribution 
of the load on all the wheels. Where the 
plow is equipped with a lifting device 
operated by the land wheel, this whee! 
must have sufficient traction to perform 
its duty. Otherwise the plows will be slow 
in rising. Where the load is greater on one 
wheel than on the other, the one carrying 
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center line of draft of the plow and the 
center line of pull of the tractor should not 
be more than four or five inches at most. 
The tractor will stand this much and the 
plowing will be fair. 

The height of the hitch is of equal im- 

rtance with the line of draft and pull. 

he hitch on the tractor may be either too 
low or too high. Figure 3 shows about the 
correct hitch for mold-board plows, the 
depth of plowing being six inches. Sup- 
pose the hitch on the tractor were raised 
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tractor to coincide with the center line of 
draft of the plow. These two lines do not 
lie in the same vertical plane but one lies 
to one side of the other line. The difference 
or distance between the two lines is what 
we term as side draft. 

Referring to Fig. 1 we note that the 
drive wheel of the tractor is run in the 
furrow with the other drive wheel on the 
land. The center line of pull of the tractor 
is, of course, central between the two 
drive wheels. The distance “A” between 
the center line of pull of the tractor and 
the center line of draft of the plow is the 
measurement of the side draft. The best 
we can do is to keep this measurement 
down to the minimum. There are, how- 
ever, certain ways to handle the hitch to 
facilitate the work. 

In general, it is best to favor the plow. 
This means hitching closer to the center 
line of draft of the plow and farther away 
from the center line of pull of the tractor. 
Hitching in this way throws most of the 
side draft on the tractor and reduces the 
tendency for the plow to pivot or operate 
slightly sideways. The rear furrow wheel 
will not tend to dig into the furrow wall 
and the power required to pull the plow 
will be near its minimum. 

In Fig. 2 the drive wheels of the 
tractor are run on the land for purposes of 














as indicated by the dotted lines so that the 
hitch point would be increased from seven- 
teen to twenty-two inches. The tendency 
here is to lift the front end of the plow out 
of the ground and throws an extra heavy 
load on the rear wheel of the plow. On the 
other hand, where the tractor hitch is too 
low the plow will be raised at the rear and 














the heavier load will wear faster and the 
rig will do a very poor job. 

A little attention to where the wear is 
taking place will lead one to detect and 
correct poor adjustment. For example, 
excessive wear on the landsides indicates 
excessive draft on the plow. Favor the 
plow more with the hitch by hitching 
nearer its center line of draft and farther 
away from the center line of pull of the 
tractor. 

The hitch will not cure all ills. The 
leveling levers must be properly set to 
keep the plow running level and can be 
checked by stopping the plow with the 
bottoms in the ground and measuring the 
depth of all: plows. The land clearance 
must be correct and the suction clearance 
sufficient to cause the plows to run at their 
uniform depth.—C. C. H., II. 


TEST SOYBEAN SEED 


Soybean germination is proving highly 
variable this spring in Indiana. Conditions 
in neighboring states being much the 
same last fall, it is advisable to test all 
seed. Many tested samples run as low as 
30 percent and as high as 98 percent. 
The outside appearance of the beans seems 
to be no indication of their ability to ger- 
minate. { 

Many two-year-old beans will likely be 
used for seed. If this seed was in good 
shape in 1925 and has been properly stored 
its germination will be reduced 10 to 15 











rear end will swing toward and from the 
furrow wall. This latter condition is 
known as “‘tailing.”’ 

The correct vertical hitching depends 
upon the soil conditions and no given rule 
may be followed with regard to the olevis 
positions. The correct hitch can, how- 
ever, be readily determined as follows: If 
the hitch is correct.the load will be about 


percent. Furthermore, the vitality of such 
seed is considerably reduced. Conse- 
quently, two-year-old seed should be used 
only under as favorable soil and weather 
conditions as possible. 


In idle wishes fools supinely stay, 
Be there a will—and wisdom finds the way. 
—George Crabb. 
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Gold Seal Short Boot for ail- 
‘round service. Extra hea 
sole. Men's and boys’ pr a“ 





Light-weight, seif. ~acting dress rub- 
ber. Fine-~ ~appearing, yet rugged 
and sturdy. Men's and boys’ sizes. 
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Keeping Feet Dry 


Jor Over Fifty Years 


VER since Charles Goodyear discovered how 
to vulcanize rubber so it wouldn’t be sticky 
in hot weather, or get stiff and brittle when 

the weather was cold, people have more and more 
appreciated what a Godsend rubber footwear is. 
It saves countless lives every year by keeping feet 
dry and warm—prevents the many ills that come 
from catching cold through wet feet. 


For over fifty years Goodyear “Gold Seal” rubbers, 
bcots and overshoes have kept hundreds of thou- 
sands of feet dry and comfortable during stormy 
weather. “Gold Seal” goods are preferred by people 
who have wornall kinds of rubber footwear, because 
they know from experience that the “Gold Seal” 
trade-mark represents the most value, in terms of 
satisfactory wear. Demand “Gold Seal” rubber foot- 
wear. Look for the trade-mark on the goods—it is 
there for your protection. You can get “Gold Seal” 
rubbers, boots and overshoes for the entire family. 


GOODYEAR RUBBER CO. 
General Offices: 134-136 Duane St., New York 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Philadelphia, Pa., 26 N. Fourth Street 
Chicago, Ill., 31 S. Franklin Street 
Milwaukee, Wis., 85-9 Buffalo Street 
St. Paul, Minn., 371-7 Sibley Street 
Kansas City, Mo.,807 BaltimoreAve. 
St. Louis, Mo., 1103 WashingtonAve. 
Portland, Ore., « + 61-7 Fourth St. 
San Francisco, Cal., 539 Mission St. 





Look 
for the 
Gold Seal 
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THE FARMER AND WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION 


NEARLY all of the states now have in 
force what is known as the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. Under these laws 
employers governed by them are made 
liable to a limited extent for injuries to 
employees, regardless of whether the 
accidents are due to the employer’s care- 
lessness. But few of the acts, if any, make 
a farmer liable. He is ordinarily exempted 
from this law, altho in some of the states, 
including Wisconsin and Minnesota, a 
farmer and his employees may voluntarily 
choose to be governed by the acts. Where 
the act does not cover farm employments, 
a farmer is not liable for accidents not due 
to his fault, but when so liable, he is sub- 
ject to much heavier damages than would 
ye recoverable under the Compensation 
Acts. 

A recent decision of the Illinois Supreme 
court throws interesting light on one phase 
of the farmer’s relationship to the acts. 

It is held that where a farmer operates a 
sawmill business, he is just as much sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Illinois 
Workmen’s Compensation Act as if he 
were solely engaged in that business. The 
court said on this point: 

“Tt is not required by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act that one shall be ex- 
clusively engaged in one of the hazardous 
occupations enumerated in the act to 
make him liable for compensation. A man 
may engage in two kinds of business—one 
not within the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act and the other may be within the act 
because it is extra hazardous. While 
it was evidently the intention of the 
Legislature that the Compensation Act 
should be construed largely in favor of 
farmers, yet it was also the intention of 
the Legislature that the act should be 
construed largely in favor of employees. 
It cannot be said that because a man is a 
farmer that fact, alone, exempts him from 
the operation of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act where he engages on his farm 
in an independent extra hazardous »ccupa- 
tion which is within the terms of the 
act. It certainly could not be contended 
that a man could own a large farm, operate 
a mine or a large manufacturing industry, 
and be exempted from the provisions of the 
act because such business was operated on 
his farm. Operating a sawmill like the one 
in question, operated in the manner like it 
was operated, is no part of the ordinary 
business of a farm.”—A. L. H.S. 





MORE CORN WITH PHOSPHATE 


‘‘When we can spend $1.25 for fertilizer 
and get in return for it a profit of over $12, 
it is worthwhile. Last spring I purchased 
some acid phosphate and applied it to a 
part of a field that I was planting to corn. 
The entire field was planted at the same 
time, the seed, of course, was the same, 
and it received the same attention. The 
soil was all the same. 

“When I husked the field, it produced 
24.5 bushels more corn per acre than the 
part receiving no fertilizer. To be exact, 
the increase in the returns from the acid 
phosphate, figuring the corn at 55 cents 
per bushel, was $13.47.” 

This experiment was conducted by A. E. 
Smith, superintendent of the Fayette 
county, lowa, farm. 

There was a difference in the growth and 
color of the corn during the entire season. 
The phosphorous corn was more vigorous 
more growthy, and showed a better color. 
On November 6, 1925, a load was husked 
from both the treated and the untreated 
portions of the field. The difference was 
plainly evident. The treated corn not 
only made a greater yield but it was supe- 
rior in quality and showed more maturity. 

“This is not the entire story,” said 
Smith. 


“There was a marked increase in 





the fodder produced by the treated plot. 
All thru the season it was evident that 
there would be an increase in the leafy 
portion of the stalk. Of course, this in- 
crease would not be of any value unless 
the stalk was converted into silage or fod- 
der. But an increase in the growth and 
vigor of the stalk directly increases the 
yield of corn. 

“While the increase for this year was 
very marked, I am sure that in unfavor- 
able seasons the difference would be fully 
as great.” Smith was right in his conclu- 
sions for in practically all of the tests where 
phosphorous has been applied, the more 
pronounced differences have shown up 
where the yield has been rather low.— 
A. A. B., Iowa. 


HOW CORN CROPS ARE USED 


Of a total corn acreage in the United 
States in 1925 of 101,631,000 acres, 86,- 
339,000 acres were used for grain, 3,916,- 
000 acres for silage and 11,376,000 acres 
were cut for forage or hogged down. These 
figures are the result of an investigation 
by the United States department of agri- 
culture covering the years 1923, 1924 and 
1925. The acreage devoted to silage was 
400,000 acres less in 1925 than in 1924 but 
about the same as in 1923. However, the 
production of silage was 31,000,000 tons 
or a 10 percent increase over both 1923 
and 1924. 


“PUTTING DOWN” ALFALFA 
PLANTS 


Several years ago I noticed something in 
a badly heaved field of young alfalfa that 
has since been useful in saving some stands. 

There were some spots in the field that 
were lower than the rest and into these 
the water from the higher parts of the 
field seeped during the winter and in the 
early spring there was so much moisture 
here that the young alfalfa plants were 
heaved from one to two inches out of the 
soil. Later on in the spring, I noticed that 
while the most of these badly heaved 
plants had died, occasionally there was 
one that had thru some cause had its 
crown bent down to the ground again and 
came in contact with the soil. 

This led us to try various means to see 
whether it is possible to ‘put down” the 
heaved plants so they will make a stand. 

One or two facts are pertinent in this 
connection. To begin with, such heaved 
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roots will take hold again if they are put 
down. Every farmer has to use his own 
judgment to determine the exact time to 
do this work but that is a part of the 
technique of farming, one of the many 
bss that border so closely on art that 
words on paper cannot adequately de- 
scribe them.—I. J. M., Ind. 


DALEA TESTS 


Considerable interest has been aroused 
over dalea, a new leguminous plant that 
has been found growing well on sour soil. 
Tests on this plant have been conducted 
for three years in Scott county, Iowa, and 
are to be continued. 

Carl Lau and Henry Sierk sowed it in 
small grain. At harvest time there was a 
good stand but after that the crop faded 
away until only a few plants remained 
from five pounds of seed. Scattering 

lants in the cornfield alongside grew 
uxuriantly. P. I. Johannsen sowed dalea 
on onion ground after removal of the crop. 
There it made a remarkable growth and 
by September was knee high and ready to 
bloom. The soil on most of the test farms 
shows need of about three tons of ground 
limestone per acre. 

There is a possibility that the time to 
sow this crop is in the corn after the last 
cultivation. Further tests will be made 
along that line. 


SWEET CLOVER REBUILDS SOIL 

Too many of us cannot see that con- 
tinuous grain cropping is but mining the 
soil of its fertility. 

The ‘‘west forty’? may have been the 
best corn land on the farm, so, year after 
year, we have kept it at work for us pro- 
ducing corn. Recently it has not been 
producing the yields it formerly did, and 
the seasons are being blamed. 

Little by little we have been mining the 
corn-producing element from that. soil, 
putting liétle or none back as we took out 

The time has now come to many of us 
when something must be done. With 
only manure enough to “begin to go 
around,” some are feeling their way in the 
dark. 

To all such, let sweet clover be talked, 
preached or sung, any way to convince 
the unbelieving that here is the panacea 
for at least one of the ills with which the 
farmer of today is afflicted. 

Try sowing that corn-sick field to oats 
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Don’t be in a hurry to plow up the bare spots in the alfalfa fields 


lants do not die until the ground settles, 
eaving them high and dry. The early 
spring winds dry them out. 

We have tried both the smooth roller 
and the cultipacker in an endeavor to put 
these plants down where they will take root 
again. To get the best results, either of 
these tools should be used at the beginning 
of the ten days mentioned above. The 
smooth face roller gives satisfactory results 
but the cultipacker does a more complete 
job and does not gum up so badly. 

From observation and experience, I 
should say that there are generally about 
eight days during which the crowns and 
March and early April winds dry them out 
and generally, in a period of about ten 





mixing in 20 pounds of sweet clover seed 
for each acre seeded. With the oats off, 
turn that field over to the sweet clover the 
rest of the year and all of the next. When 

ou must not be doing something else, 

eep busy with the manure spreader haul- 
ing manure on that sweet clover, provid- 
ing you can find any to haul. Make it go 
a long way by spreading thin. A little will 
boost sweet clover almost as well as a lot. 

With two years of rest from corn, a light 
top dressing that has helped some and 
sweet clover that has gone into the soil 
and even the subsoil with its roots, coax- 
ing nitrogen from the air, you again have a 
soil that makes corn ready to go as soon 
as planted.—H. H., Kan. 
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It HAD to be 


EXT time you pass a hardware store, stop 





The great hardware 



















and ask its genial proprietor what kind of 
tiren he sella. merchants told us they 
ee could distribute tires 
He buys all his heavy merchandise from o 
of the great Hardware Wicieedeve in a nmee at small cost as a part 
fu. eae Seen Tires pretty much as a mat- of their annual billion : 
But the wholesaler of hardware took nothing dollar distribution of 
for granted. 
He told us he could distribute tires at small hardw are. 


cost as a part of his huge distribution of hardware 
but he also told us about that village storekeeper. 


He said,“What we save on distribution must But because they sell 
pupieets A edhe aicite thet have 50 tee to country merchants 
st who have no tire re- 


“The tire we sell to our country merchants 


literally must do service without repair until it has ‘ ‘ ‘ 
given its full and overflowing measure of value.” pair service they said 
THE MANSFIELD TIRE @& RUBBER COMPANY the Mansfield had to 
MANSFIELD, OHIO ‘ 
Balloon pe a Esse Cords Pd Duty Cords be a tire that would 












not need repair. 








The Cost of Distribution is Lower ~The Standard of Quality is Higher 






Built — Not to Undersell, but — to Overserve 


























































KILLED CANADA THISTLES 
WITH ALFALFA 


N 1921 A. W. Oxley of northeastern 
Iowa, started to kill out a patch of 
Canada thistles with alfalfa. Now 
scarcely a thistle can be found in the 
patch. Six years ago this land was limed 
at the rate of about four tons of raw lime- 
stone per acre. The alfalfa was seeded 
in the spring at the rate of about 14 
pounds of Grimm seed per acre with one 
bushel of oats as a nurse crop. The fall 
before the alfalfa was seeded the ground 
was plowed rather deeply. The following 
spring it was worked repeatedly with the 
disc and harrowed until the thistles were 
well whipped in the upper surface. The 
seedbed was in fine tilth on top and the 
sub-surface was packed down until it 
was firm. 

“With this start,” said Mr. Oxley, “I 
looked with anticipation into the future. 
There was at this time about a fourth of 
an acre of the thistles. They had already 
gained a good foothold and in this area 
were very thick. The alfalfa came on 
very fast; in fact, it was ready to cut in 
June. It was cut at this time but there 
were so many thistles in some of it that it 
could not be used for hay. I felt rather 
dubious about the results. 

“But after the first cutting the alfalfa 
came on faster than the thistles and 
when this crop was cut, the number of 
thistles had been conside srably reduced, 
but there was still plenty of them. After 
the third cutting I noticed that they were 
still thinner. 

“In the spring of 1922 the alfalfa came 
on very early and in a short time com- 
pletely covered the ground. It was at 
about the time of the first cutting of this 
crop that C. W. Dack, the county agent, 
came out to see what the results had been. 
After looking over the field for some time 
he was able to find but two thistles. 

“Later in the same year a demonstra- 
tion was held in this field. The second 
growth had just begun to make a good 
showing. Twenty men were present in 
the field at this time but they were not 
able to discover a single thistle. 

“In the crop of 1923 a few thistles 
showed up but they were very weak, 
sickly looking plants. Where the alfalfa 
was a good stand, the thistles could not 
stand the competition. I know now that 
where alfalfa is properly handled, the soil 
limed sufficiently where it needs lime to 
completely correct the acidity, where 
plenty of manure is applied so as to force 
the growth of the alfalfa plants, in ape 
amen where the conditions are made a 
favorable as possible, alfalfa will kill pun 
Canada thistles.”’-—A. A. B., Ia. 


BUILDING UP THE PASTURE 


“Pastures become run down just the 
same as fields that produce crops. They 
will respond tc exactly the same treatment 
that will restore the productiveness of 
plowed fields,’ asserts T. E. Thornburg, 
who farms in central Ohio. 

The experience of this man is of more 
than ordinary interest because of the fact 
that he improved half of his pasture and 
left the other half untreated. In this way 
. conducted a comparison that developed 

listinct results which could scarcely be 
fond in several handived miles of travel. 

Thornburg is intensely practical and 
insists on using common sense in all his 
work. He has farmed on the one place for 
more than forty years and is an outstand- 
Ing success. 

The old pasture had grown less and less 
productive. It started later in the spring. 
It was dead and bare for a longer period 


SUCCES 
in midsummer and furnished less feed in 
the fall. More and more the 22 acres be- 
came a mere exercise field rather than a 
feeding ground 

The treatment was the simplest that 
could be devised. It was based on a gen- 
erous use of farm manure. In this the 
practical .elment again showed up 
prominently for the manure from the 
barnlot and the horse barn was hauled to 
the pasture as rapidly as a load accumu- 
lated. In this way, half of the 22 acres 
were covered in one season. To complete 
the treatment 200 pounds of acid phos- 
phate per acre was spread over the 11 
acres that had been manured. The other 
11 acres were left wholly untreated. 

The owner said that the cows didn’t 
like the grass on the treated part of the 
pasture when first turned out. It was too 
rank and coarse. They could find grass 
that was finer and more tender on the 
untreated portion. However, it was not 
a great while until the cows were spending 
the greater part of their time on the one- 
half that had been manured and fer- 
tilized. 

It was late in the fall that the most 
pleasing feature in connection with the 
treated portion developed. The grass 
was green and plentiful until winter. The 

















Pasture gains should be cheap 


cows would graze on it and come in filled. 
Thus there was a big saving in silage 
and hay. 

While there was no exact check on the 
yields, the owner states that the amount 
of feed produced on the portion that was 
manured and fertilized was more than 
double the amount produced on the other 
half which was left just as it had been for 
years. In other localities liming the pasture 
ground would help. In others the big thing 
is to plant some deep rooting legume. Yet 
in this case manure and acid phosphate 
brought about a complete renovation. 
These were applied at odd times during 
the summer.—H. E. M., Ind. 


USES FOR HOPPER WHEEL- 
BARROW 


Few farmers would call a hopper wheel- 
barrow an essential farm tool, yet our 
wheelbarrow with a steel hopper is used 
more often than any other tool on the 
farm. In fact, it is so useful that we would 
not be without one. Here are a few of the 
unusual uses I have found for it: 

When only a small job of concrete is to 
be mixed, the wheelbarrow with its water- 
tight hopper serves as a mixing box and 
a conveyor for the gravel. It serves well 
on such jobs as patching up cement walks, 
stone walls, chimneys, cisterns, and the 
like. I used it a few days ago as a mixing 
box to put in a cement base for the fur- 
nace, * 

Where one has small lumber jobs such 
as making gates, self-feeders and the like, 
the barrow serves as a trestle and the odd 
pieces, ends of boards and such can be 
thrown into the hopper to be later wheeled 
to the woodshed. 

It is a fine receptacle in which to in- 
oculate a bushel or two of alfalfa, sweet 
clover, or clover seed. Wheel the seed out 
to the field, inoculate it and then wheel 
the supply along the edge of the field just 
as it is needed while sowing. 
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For our iris, peonies, roses and blooming 
shrubs about the house, I like to mix up 
small batches of fertilizer, varying the 
proportions, using more nitrate on shrubs 
that bloom heavily or have light green 
leaves and less on the shy bloomers and 
olive green leaved ones. The wheelbarrow 
is just the thing for making these small] 
mixtures. 

Where one has a breeding pen or two 
of especially selected hens, he wants to 
give them a high protein mash at the 
time they are expected to commence de- 
livering hatching eggs. In the hopper 
wheelbarrow these small batches of high- 
powered mash can be mixed, then wheeled 
directly to the breeding pen 

These are but a few of the many uses 
to which we put our hopper wheelbarrow. 
There is scarcely a day in the year that we 
do not use it for something and it beats 
carrying feed and the like around on your 
back—by a whole lot.—I. J. M., Ind. 


NEW BULLETINS YOU MAY NEED 


Corn breeding studies made by the 
United States department of agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., are’ discussed in de- 
partment bulletin 1354. Ask the depart- 
ment for it. 


The Present Status of the European 
Corn Borer in Michigan. Station circular 
70. Michigan agricultural college, East 
Lansing. 


Poultry Breeding Records, by Lippin- 
cott. Circular 299, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley 


Diseases of Poultry, Farmers’ bulletin 
1337, United States department of agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 


Farm Sheep Raising for Beginners. 
Farmers’ Bulletin 840, United States de- 
partment of agriculture, Washington, 

§ = 


Strawberry Culture in Wisconsin, by 
Moore. Bulletin 360, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison. 


Barley, Culture, Uses and Varieties 
Farmers’ bulletin 1464, United States 
department of agriculture, Washington, 
Ze tx 


From the Bearing Apple Tree, by 
Roberts. Bulletin 278, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison. 


BIG OR LITTLE FARMS? 


Farm Organizations and Farm Profits 
in Tama county, Iowa, by Taylor and 
Hurd, research bulletin 88, Iowa State 
College, Ames. This study was made in a 
county located near the center of the state. 
The time of collecting the information was 
1913, 1918, and 1921, so that pre-war 
conditions, war-time prices and the period 
of depression are all represented. Farms 
are classified on the basis both of size and 
tenure. While it was found that large 
farms make more money relatively than 
the small ones during prosperous times, 
they lose more heavily when prices are 
depressed. The work is of a technical 
nature and is planned for research workers 
but it contains a vast amount of interest- 
ing information for farmers. 


John Paugh of Jefferson county, Indi- 
ana, applied 55 tons of limestone to 30 
acres in 1923, at a cost of $2.50 per ton for 
the lime and fifty cents per ton for applica- 
tion. In 1923 the field was in wheat, but 
there was no estimated increase in yield. 
Clover was seeded in the wheat. In 1924, 
20 acres were cut, yielding one and a half 
tons per acre. This 30 tons of clover at 
$16, the price received at the barn loose, 
shows the total value of the increase as 
$480, a profit of 187 percent without de- 
ducting interest on total cost of the lime- 
stone. Prior to using limestone, Paugh 
could not grow clover. 
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“Our wedding clothes.... 


all from Sears” 


"then our furniture.... 
farm implements... har- 
ness......all from Sears. 


Then a little layette.... 


a crib......toys......all 
from Sears.” 


HERE is hardly an article in our 
home . . . on ourfarm .. . that 
did not come to us through Sears, 
Roebuck’s catalog. 
Our wedding clothes. . 
Sears. 
Then the furniture for our little 


_ all from 


home . . . ourfarmimplements.. . 
vehicles . . . harness . . . fencing 
. . all from Sears. 
Then a little layette . . . a crib 


. . toys . . . Christmas tree orna- 
ments . . . all from Sears. 

Our clothes . . . our house fur- 
nishings . . . our kitchen range. . . 
paints . . . wallpaper . . . automo 
bile tires . . . everything we need 


and must have, with many of the 
things we really don't need but very 
much want. . . all from Sears. 





Send coupon for the 


New Spring THRI 
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Newest Apparel 
for Women -Cirls - Kiddies 













Clothing 


and Furnishings 
for 


en and Boys 








mw Vorid’s Largest Store 
in Book Form 


Why from Sears? Because through 
Sears, our money has gone so much 
further than it would have gone in 
our local stores. Because our Sears’ 
savings have bought all the little lux- 
uries that have made our lives so hap- 
py and so worth while. 

What a blessing your catalog has 
been to us! I do not see how any one 
can afford to be without it. 


Your satisfied customers, 


December 10th, 1924 T 


Won't you accept this Big Thrift Catalog if 
we send it FREE? The Coupon below will 
bring you 


Red House, Ky. 


—increased comforts 
—increased money in the bank 
—increased happiness 


35,000 Bargains in our new Big Spring and 
Summer Catalog—35,000 items of fresh, new 
merchandise . . . each item clearly illustrated 
(many in full, glowing color), each item fully 
described . . . and priced so low as to offer you 
greater money savings than ever before. You 
have the double guarantee of the World's 
Largest Store on every purchase. 1st, a guar- 
antee that you will save money. 2nd, a guar- 
antee of satisfaction or your money refunded 

24 HOUR SERVICE In less than 
a day your order is on its way. 
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Trouble 
getting help? 


ETTING help at harvest time is a problem for 
every farm. That is one reason why the de- 
mand for electricity on farms has grown so much. 


In Red Wing, Minn., W. A. Cady can harvest his 
corn much earlier than his neighbors, because 
he cures it electrically. He has equipment which 
reduces the handling of grain before it is ready 


The Committee on Relation 
of Electricity to Agriculture 
iscomposed of economistsand 
engineers representing the 
U. S. Depts. of Agriculture, 
Commerce and the Interior, 

Amer. Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, National Grange, 
Amer. Society of Agricul- 
tural Engineers, Individ- 
ual Plant Manufacturers, 
General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, American 
Home Economics Ass’n., 
National Ass'n. of Farm 
EquipmentManufacturers, 

and the National Electric 
Light Association. 


to use as feed, from five operations to one. He 
has electric milkers, cream separators, pumping 
and heating equipment and other productive and 
labor-saving devices. 


Experiments in seventeen states are helping to 
develop machinery which will make electricity 
profitable to the farmer as well as making life 
pleasanter for him and his family. 


Groups of farmers who are ready to buy the 
necessary appliances will always find their light 
and power company ready to cooperate with 
them in any movement for farm electrification 
that is economically sound. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 











Would not Operate my Tractor 
Without a PICKERING GoverRNOoR 


steady, 
tions 


possible. 






The built-in Speed Changer 
—found only on the Picker- 
ing allows a wide range of 
speed adjustment without 
shutting off the motor. 

Mail coupon for FREE 

mphlet, “‘A Better Day's 

ork with Pickering Gov- 
ernors,” 


Hundreds of letters to us from power farmers end up by saying 
this about the Pickering Governor. 

For they find that the Pickering makes their tractor deliver 
even power and uniform speed under all operating condi- 
3, while repair bills are fewer and the saving in fuel in 60 days 
more than pays the Governor’s cost. 

These are Pickering results—distinctly Pickering—because only 
the exclusive Pickering design—no joints or links—can make them 
It is this construction that makes the Pickering the most 
responsive Governor manufactured. 


The PICKERING Governor Co., Portland, Conn, 
} Send me a FREE copy of your pamphlet No, 02B, 

NN sss as, Sabwiceccunke@eeiecscdersie aoa enmeadiaal 
I BOS ioc nce stuns ovks bubnssvs cecccugancknsbene eustanseodes 


1 Name and Size of Tractor.... 
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A GOOD YIELD OF HUBAM SEED 


Last August I saw the finest field of 
hubam clover following small grain I have 
ever seen. It was on the farm of W. C. 
Kratz in Monona county, Iowa. The 
clover was four feet high with a perfect 
stand and heavily laden with seed. We 
estimated that the field of seven and one- 
half acres should yield at least 400 pounds 
of hulled seed per acre. Mr. Kratz ex- 
pected little difficulty in disposing of the 
clover seed at twenty cents a pound, 
which would give him a gross return of 
$80 an acre besides twenty-three bushels of 
Rosen rye to the acre which he had already 
binned. He told us that the most of the 
clover seed was already spoken for by his 
neighbors. 

The rye stubble which stood about 
fifteen inches high told most of the story 
of the reason for Mr. Kratz’s wonderfully 
fine field of clover. Hubam clover recovers 
slowly when the nurse crop is cut too 
short. Following high cutting of the rye, 
which is an excellent nurse crop anyway, 
the hubam clover had grown with scarce ly 
a setback. 

In telling us how he had handled the 
field, Mr. Kratz said: ‘ I broadcasted 
the hubam clover in the rye last spring and 
harrowed it in. The harrowing helped the 
rye.” He believes harrowing winter 
wheat or rye in the spring is more bene- 
ficial than rolling. 

It is now ten years since hubam clover 
was discovered and nearly that long since 
many of our agricultural papers were 
predicting great things for this new clover 
and those who grew it. Yet the acreage, 
while increasing, is limited and we hear 
little about it. The most apparent reason 
is the high price of seed. 

Hubam clover for seed has not been 
particularly successful in the northern 
part of the cornbelt when grown following 
asmall grain crop. It often fails to mature 
a crop worth harvesting before being 
killed by fall freezes. This is no doubt 
largely due to too close cutting when the 
nurse crop is removed. Tall growing rye 
which can be cut high offers an excellent 
solution to the problem. — F. 8.W., Iowa. 





WHAT KIND OF CLOVER? 

A serious shortage of red clover seed 
and resulting high prices has suggested to 
many the possibility of substituting sweet 
clover for the red variety this spring. 

O. L. Hatch, president of the Stark 
county, Illinois, "farm bures au, figures that 
it will pay to spread limestone this year 
in order to substitute sweet for red clover. 
Red clover at present prices will cost from 
$2 to $3.25 per acre while sweet clover will 
run from 90 cents to $1.10 an acre. Lime 
in that territory can be applied at a cost 
of from $4 to $10 an acre while the in- 
creased crop yield from the application 
amounts to from $8 to $16 an acre. Add 
to this increase the saving in cost of clover 
seed and what it is worth to be insured 
against clover failure. 


THOSE ALKALI SPOTS 

Alkali spots in Kansas, where sodium 
carbonate is the detrimental salt, are being 
treated with sulphur. This is at the sug- 
gestion of R. J. Throckmorton, of the 
Kansas agricultural college. It has been 
found generally best to add about 300 
pounds of agricultural sulphur or 500 to 
1,000 pounds of gypsum per acre, 

The application is made after plowing. 
The disc is then used immediately to 
work the sulphur iato the surface soil. 
Large quantities of fresh manure and 
sulphur “have been found to be the most 
economical way to treat alkali spots. 
Drainage is always rather expensive and 
is frequently impractical because there is 
no outlet. 

In Sedgwick county sweet clover has 
proved very tolerant of alkali. One field 
has been greatly improved from growing 
this crop for five years, 














A LEASE THAT BUILDS FERTILITY 


The one most serious consequence of our 
system of tenant farming is the resulting 


big-scale depletion of soil fertility. Just 
who is responsible—landlord or tenant— 
depends on many factors and conditions; 
just who suffers is more easily determined, 
for the owner, the renter and eventually 
the public all share in the losses. 

Notwithstanding the advice and en- 
couragement given to promote such, there 
are remarkably few actual cases where 
landlord and tenant collectively recog- 
nize the necessity of maintaining soil fer- 
tility and agree on a soil-management 
program that will be mutually profitable, 
and hence practicable. 

An example of such an agreement or 
contract may be found between an Iowa 
Supreme Court Justice, Judge Charles 
W. Vermilion, and his tenant,. Mr. Carl 
Adamson of southern Iowa. 

“The circumstances of the arrangement 
with my tenant are these,’’ Judge Ver- 
milion states. ““My farm was badly worn; 
I had a good tenant and one who was will- 
ing to work; he had been paying a cash 
rental which, while not exorbitant in 
dollars and cents, was a heavy overhead, 
due to the worn condition of the land. 
We finally agreed that he would take the 
farm for five years and that I would ex- 
pend during the term of the lease an aver- 
age of ten percent of the annual rent for 
fertilizer and lime, he to do the work of 
hauling and spreading.” 

The outstanding feature of this arrange- 
ment, is that both owner and renter will 
share in the cost of building up the soil; 
and both will share in the profit by making 
a more productive farm with resulting 
higher crop yields during and after the 
term of the lease. 

There are few rented farms where one 
will find clover seeded regularly, limestone 
applied, alfalfa and sweet clover grown, 
and fertilizers used. Yet such practices 
and conditions may be noted now on the 
farm operated under this lease and, be- 
sides, the tenant is interested in building 
and keeping up the fences for he will be 
on the farm long enough to make use of 
them as well as to reap the harvest of his 
lime, legume, livestock and fertilizer pro- 
gram of soil management. 

During the course of the five-year lease 
between the owner and tenant named, a 
total of $500 will be spent in improving 
the soil fertility of the farm. This will 
mean that, in addition to annual fer- 
tilizer treatment of about twenty or 
twenty-five acres of grain and clover seed- 
ing, one or more carloads of limestone 
will be applied each year for alfalfa, sweet 
lover, and other lime-loving crops. 

Few owners of farms should hesitate to 
invest ten percent of each year’s rental 
to insure against a depreciation thru loss 
of fertility, amounting to many times the 
dollars spent. Assuming that a farm rented 
for $1,000 annually, the landlord would 
reinvest $100 in his land against the 
renter’s labor in hauling and spreading 
limestone and other fertilizing materials. 
—H. W. W. 


INOCULATED AFTER PLANTING 


The ease with which sweet clover can 
be inoculated was shown by Tom Wilson 
of northeastern Iowa. He used dirt hauled 
from an old clay hill on which it was grow- 
ing, and it saved his new seeding from 
being a total failure. 

Wilson limed a piece of ground in the 
spring of last year, and seeded to sweet 
clover, with oats as a nurse crop. Realizing 
that he had failed to inoculate the clover 
at the time of sowing, and fearing he 
might not get a stand, he spread over part 
of the field a few loads of dirt from the 
clay hill. 

The result was an excellent stand on the 
ground he had inoculated. It grew shoul- 
der high across the field, whereas only a 
a few scattering plants were produced on 
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PRODUCTS 


with a single aim 


—-YOUR SATISFACTION 








SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
Flo-Lac 
Varnish-Stain 
Reproduces rich hard-wood 
effects. Eight attractive 
shades for furniture, floors 
and woodwork. Non-fading, 
Easily applied. Ask your 
Sherwin-Williams dealer. 











‘SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
Flat-Tone 
Wall Paint 


Velvety—non-glossy. Plain, 
blended and multicolor ef- 
fects. Beautiful and long- 
lasting. Washable. Non- 
fading. Easily applied, fol- 
lowing simple directions. 


painting 
O House 
O Barn 








Name. 
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SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
Inside 
Floor Paint 


Made for the hardest wear. 
Spreads easily. Dries quickly 
with a hard, enamel-like 
gloss. Eight popular shades. 
Recommended on the Farm 
Painting Guide. 











SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
Mar-Not 
Floor Varnish 


Heel proof. Water resisting. 
Dries with a lustre that lasts. 
Does not scratch white or 
chip—surprisingly tough and 
elastic. At “Paint Head- 
quarters’’—the Sherwin- 

Williams dealer. 
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beautiful painting book. Send now. 
SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., 

673 Canal Road. Cleveland, Ohio. 

Send me a free copy of your new Color Book. I am interested in 
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SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
Old Dutch 
Enamel 


The last word in quality en- 
amel. Remarkably beautiful 
and resistant to wear. White, 
ivory, and French gray, both 
gloss and dull. Specified by 
leading architects. 














SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
Enameloid 


Your favorite color in En- 
ameloid. Porcelain-like fin- 
ish, practical—easy to brush. 
Popular price. A real finish 
for furniture and woodwork. 


See the Farm Painting Guide at the nearest Sherwin-Williams dealer, 
“Paint Headquarters”— the most helpful paint store in your town. 


=) WILLIAMS 


VARNISHES 


© S.-W. Co., 1926 
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the ground that was not treated.—T. D. 
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Schrader Balloon 
Tire Gauge. 
Calibrated 
in 1-lb. units 



















































pe 
USE 


your gauge 


IGHT in the hand, being 

used —that is where a 

tire gauge is useful. Merely 

owning a Schrader Gauge is 
not enough. 

The tire gauge that rests in 
your bureau drawer orin your 
garage or under your car seat 
isn’t going to help you correct 
improper inflation. 

Use your gauge. Let it tell 
you when your air is too low 
or too high. Give it a chance 
to warn you that you are hurt- 
ing your tires. Let it help you 
get even inflation. No car 
drives so well or steers so 
easily if the tires are unevenly 
inflated. 


Own a Schrader Gauge and 
USE IT. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc. 
Brooklyn 


Toronto 


London 


chrader 


Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1849 


Tire Valves 
Tire Gauges 


Chicago 
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SHALL WE CONTINUE TO GROW 
OATS? 
Continued from page 7 
if oats seed actually will degenerate. 

Preparation of the seedbe@ varies from 
none at all to deep plowing. For an aver- 
age, double discing cornstalks and then 
harrowing the ground thoroly after drill- 
ing the oats is probably most common. 
Probably there is some advantage in drill- 
ing if it does not result in late planting. 
Oats are surface feeders and need ae seed- 
bed preparation than other crops. 

The rate of seeding varies, of course, 
with the soil. Less than one and one-half 
bushels per acre may reduce the yield by a 
thin stand while more than two and one- 
half bushels is unnecessary. The time of 
seeding depends on when the ground is fit 
to work. It has been found better to run 
the risk of a freeze than hot, dry weather 
when the oats should be filling. 

Low cash returns from oats make it 
difficult to suggest the use of fertilizers on 
a large Scale to increase the yield. How- 
ever, there are many soils so low in fer- 
tility that the application of phosphorus 
is justified. ° 

Experiments conducted by the Missouri 
experiment station in different places over 
the state show that altho the yield of oats 
has been materially increased as a result 
of adding phosphatic fertilizers in the 
form of bonemeal or acid phosphate, this 
increase has seldom been great enough to 
justify the application. On the other hand, 
when clover or alfalfa follow oats, which is 
very often the case, the fertilizer increases 
the yield of this crop more than enough 
to justify the application. 

Last summer in Clay county, South 
Dakota, the yield of oats was increased 
nine bushels by the use of manure and 
phosphorus. There is every reason to 
believe the hay crop next year will also 
be greatly improved. In Ringgold county, 
Iowa, Ed Benson increased his oats yield 
twenty bushels per acre with phosphorus. 
The clover was noticeable. three-fourths 
of a mile away. 

When soils are so fertile the oats lodge, 
they must be cropped down with corn, 
wheat or barley. Large quantities of 
organic matter in the soil make too much 
water and nitrogen available and lodging 
results. The use of fertilizers will probably 
be made on other crops than oats in the 
rotation. 

Too many growers look upon oats as a 
filler in the crop rotation to be used for 
feed only and that any yield is acceptable. 
This is a mistake. Adapted varieties, 
treated for disease and sowed in suitably 
prepared soil, will overcome much of the 
bad reputation by which this crop is handi- 
capped. “am 


THE SERIOUS SEED CORN SITUA- 
TION 
Continued from page 16 
such as is used in ice houses. We never 
use fresh sawdust in testing corn because 
it will not hold the moisture. 

We find that when this wooden-strip 
tester is kept in a temperature of about 
70 degrees, it will require about a week 
before the corn is large enough to read 
properly; that is, about two inches above 
the sawdust. (The strips are taken out as 
they are being read.) At a temperature of 
100 to 110 degrees the reading can easily 
be done on the fifth day, or by taking a 
little more time to examine the smaller 
sprouts, corn may be read on the fourth 
day. This tester makes the reading of the 
test very accurate; in fact, it is possible 
for different persons to read the test in the 
same way. 

This winter we have already tested 
forty bushels of corn in the cellar. The 
testers are placed over the hot air pipes 


near the furnace where the temperature | Mwadven £'co"” 
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BETTER 


AND BETTER 
ALWAYS 


BEST 


AfterTENYEARS 
OF USE in every 
part of the world 
—in all climatic 
conditions—in all] 
kinds of wind and 
weather — after 
ten years of con- 
stant study and 
effort to improve 
it—the Auto oiled 

















Aermotor is 
today a proven 
machine, tried and 
tested. 
When you 
M oO RE buy the 
Aermotor 


you buy a 
machine that 



















has been sub- 
LE 5 4 jected to every 
test of service 

WI N D and Sa. 
Completely 


and perfectly self-oiling and 
self-regulating with the 
most simple and effective 
furling device, the Aermotor 
gives more service with less 
attention than any other 
farm machine. 


Whether you are in the 
market for a windmill now 
or will be later, write for 
circular. 


AERMOTOR Co. 


Chicago 


Kansas City ‘Minneapolis - a 


Backed by greatest experience 
in buliding stee! windmills. 


On 
Steel 
Wheels 
illustrated in ae describes 
FARM WAGONS 
With high or low 
eels, either 
steel or wood, 
wide or narrow 
tires, 
Also Stee! Wheels 
to fit any running gear. Make your 
old wagon good as new, also easy to 
load—sa‘e repair bills. 
Be sure and write for catalog today. 


Electric Wheel Co., Quincy, ie 



















DEAL 


Write at once and get fn on 
this. It’s the biggest thing 
—- offered by any w 
mpany. Our new Free 
ift Plan ms every door to 
you. You sell where others can- 








shed company with largest line 
on the road. ‘Use auto or team. Our con- 
tract beate others four ways. Let us tell you how. 


THE LANGE CO., BoxM, De Pere, Wis. 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 
aaa ae 


IN YOUR HOME. Write today for our FREE booklet. 
It tells how to — to play Piano, Organ, Violi ~— Mandolin, 
Guitar, Banjo, ete. Beginners or advaneed Your 
only expense about 2c iota tas ee uenanes used. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL of MUSIC, 66 Lakeside Bidg., CHICAGO 


Write for our Evidence of In- 
vention Blank and guide book 
“How to St sd Patent’’.Bend dmodsl or 




















ae a and INSTRUCTIONS. 
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runs from 110 to 120 degrees. The tests 
are read out every four days. We are 
very careful to scald the sticks every time 
they are used. 

The racks we used for the ears were 
very simple and could easily and quickly 
be installed by any farmer. They are inex- 
pensive and the best thing about them is 
that several bushels of corn may be 
ricked up for the test in a very small 
space. All that is required is two upright 
boards nailed at the bottom and also at 
the top firmly enough so that they will not 
spread. For corn of average size they 
should be placed about twenty-one inches 
apart. That is room enough for ten ears 
of corn. If desirable to keep the ears in the 
different rows apart, a piece of binder 
twine, a strip of cloth, or a piece of paper 
may be laid between the rows. Ten rows 
of corn thus ricked up will fill the tester. 
In our own cellar we ricked up 1,200 ears 
of corn in a space six feet long, four feet 
high and two feet wide—wide enough for 
a double rick. With this arrangement we 
tested forty bushels of corn in three weeks, 
working at it alone, and only in the eve- 
nings after supper. 

There are other systems of testing and 
other methods of ricking up the ears that 
are good. We have used these because they 
are adequate for our needs. On acommer- 
cial scale, we prefer to have regular racks 
for the ears. They are more expensive to 
start with but are more accurate where 
several men are working. They require 
considerably more space. 

But the important thing in a situation 
so severe as it is at this time in the corn- 
belt states, is that we immediately locate 
a supply of the best seed that is available 
in our own locality and then use care in 
testing out each ear of corn. Thousands of 
tests indicate that many a farmer has 
corn that he is depending on that is not 
fit to plant. Why take chances? Why 
replant, or perhaps have a crop failure, 
when it may be avoided? It is cheaper, 
much cheaper, to test and be sure that we 
are safe, and it is the most valuable and 
most profitable time of the year—that time 
which we use now to insure our next year’s 
corn crop. 


REINHART CASHES ON LEGUME 
CROPS 


Continued from page 15 

On this farm is a combination granary 
and corncrib with the cribs eight feet 
wide on each side. Last year, with as 
much soft corn as there was to put in, 
the owner thought it risky to pile the corn 
into an eight-foot crib, so a board in the 
floor of the crib was taken up and cut out 
just wide enough for a two-by-four to be 
set in. These two-by-fours extended from 
the floor to the top of the corncrib. Then, 
hardwood strips were nailed on each side 
of the two-by-fours. This lets fresh air up 
from below and in reality makes two four- 
foot cribs on each side. 

And tho Reinhart has been a busy man, 
he has done what some have not. e has 
taken time to live and he has put modern 
conveniences into the home. Electricity 
was brought out from the nearby town 
by cooperating with several of his neigh- 
bors. Water is pumped by motor and there 
is both soft and hard water in the house 
which is otherwise modern thruout. A 
radio keeps him constantly in touch with 
the markets. 

This owner’s success has not turned his 
head. He does not assume any “know 
all’ attitude. He says that he has gained 
many ideas from the agricultural colleges 
and he speaks in high terms of a neighbor 
“book farmer’ from whom he has re- 
ceived many valuable suggestions and 
who, he states, is doing sonal be help oth- 
ers in the community. 


Improved Oat Varieties for the Corn- 
belt. Department bulletin 1343, United 
States department of agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C, 
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Governor 
ieee. ae 


Power as needed— Smoother Running—Less Cost. 


The Bosch Governor for Fordsons keeps the engine speed 
smooth and uniform at all times. The throttle is adjusted 
correctly and automatically with the slightest increase or de- 
crease in the load—there is no sputtering or choking of the 
engine caused by too rapid opening or closing of the throttle. 


The Bosch Governor for Fordsons pays for itself in a 
few months. Its accurate throttle control saves gal- 
lons of fuel, prevents racing and stalling and makes it 
easy to avoid unnecessary wear and strain on the engine. 
Plowing and all drawbar work is made easier. A 
throttle control man is unnecessary when the Fordson 
is used for belt work. The Bosch.Governor is as de- 
pendable and lasting as the famous Bosch Magneto. It 
is easy to install and is as sturdy as the tractor itself. 


The Bosch system of dash control, an exclusive Bosch fea- 
ture, enables the operator to change the speed at will, evento 
an easy idling speed when occasional stops are necessary. 


The Bosch Governor is made in two types as follows: 


Type GT —for use with the regular Fordson timer $25. 

(In Canada $27.50) 
Type GM—for use with Bosch High Tension Magneto $23. 

(In Canada $25.25) 


Sent C. O. D. if your dealer can’t supply you. 
AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORPORATION 


Main Office and Works: Springfield, Mass. 


Branches: New York Chicago Detroit 


San Francisco 
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Waging War on the Garden Pests 


Start the Fight Early 


By H. F. GRINSTEAD 


EGIN the fight early while the enemy is weak, and destroy 
the breeding places as far as possible by burning trash 
and old stalks. Practice rotation and fall plowing, but 

even then there will be insects waiting to devour the young 
plants as soon as_ they 
appear above the ground. 
Insects multiply rapidly, so 
that the destruction of one 
this week may save you the 
work of killing a hundred 
or more if you wait ten 
days to begin. 

Remember that insects 
which feed on plants are of 
two general classes—biting 
or chewing forms, which eat 
the leaves and stalks, and 
the sucking forms, which 
injure the plant by sucking 
the vital sap from it. For 
the eating insect, lead ar- 
senate or paris green in solu- 
tion’ are used as a poison 
sprayed on the plant. The 
bugs eat the poisoned leaves 
and die. But you cannot 
reach the sucking insects in 
this manner, since the juice 
of the plant is not poisoned. 





or adhere to the rough edges of the leaves. As 4 “sticker” use 
fish-oil soap or other soft or dissolved soap, in the same quan- 
tity as the arsenate, and the solution will leave a whitish coating 
on every part of the leaf when properly applied with a sprayer 
of some kind. 

To make kerosene emul- 
sion, the most popular 
spray for plant lice and 
other insects that suck 
the juices, use a gallon of 
kerosene, a quarter-pound 
of laundry soap and half a 
gallon of water. Shave up 
the soap in the boiling 
water, take away from the 
fire, and add the kerosene. 
Churn rapidly for ten min- 
utes by pumping back and 
forth from one vessel to 
another with a spray pump, 
or otherwise agitating it, 
until it becomes a thic k 
cream. This is the stock 
solution, and will keep as 
long as needed. When 
ready to use it, dilute with 
fifteen times its bulk of 
water. Apply with a fine 
mistlike spray that touches 











For this form of insect a 
contact poison is necessary, 
and the two best known 
contact poisons are kero- 
sene emulsion and nicotine sulphate. These must be sprayed 
on so as to actually touch the body of the insect you are trying 
to kill. 

Lead arsenate has some advantage over paris green as a 
poison for potato bugs, cabbage worms, cucumber beetles, and 
other insects that eat the leaves and stems. When sprayed on 
the plant it leaves a whitish coating so that one can readily tell 
the plants that have been sprayed. Also it will not so readily 
injure the tenderest plants, whereas paris green will injure 
tender plants if put on»too strong. There will be very little 
damage from this source, however, if directions are followed. 

Two pounds of dry arsenate of lead to fifty gallons of water 
will make a solution strong enough to destroy the pests. In 
making up a smaller quantity ten teaspoonfuls to a gallon of 
water will be about the right proportion. Paris green solution 
will require only one pound of the poison to a hundred gallons 
of water, and in some instances, twice that amount of water may 
be used with good results. Use proportionate quantities for 
smaller amounts. If enough lime is added to give the solution a 


The crop is better when pests are eliminated 


every part of the leaf or 
stalk where the insects are 
to be found. The contact of 
the spray kills the pests. If 
applied too heavily it may possibly injure very tender plants, 
but this is not likely to occur when sprayed uniformly in the 
fine spray recommended. 

Nicotine sulphate is even better than kerosene emulsion, for 
it never injures the tenderest plant, and is very effective against 
such pests as the 
squash bug. For a 
small garden use a 
teaspoonful of nico- 
tine sulphate to a 
gallon of water in 
which has been dis- 
solved a cubic inch 
of hard laundry 
soap. In larger 
quantities use an 
ounce to eight gal- 
lons of water and 
half a pound of 

















milky color it will 
be of advantage. 
There is some 
difficulty in getting 
the poison solution 
to stick to certain 
smooth-leaved 
plants, as the cab- 
bage, it being in- 
clined to roll up in 
beads and drop off 








The handy outfit to the left will handle not 
only garden work, but small orchard work, 
as well; above are two very practical small 
sprayers and a duster; and to the 

small sprayer on the job 








right a 





soap. It may be made stronger without any bad results to the 
plants. 

There will not only be fewer insects while the plants are 
small, but also the small plants may be much more easily 
reached than after the foliage becomes so thick. Two spray- 
ings will usually suffice to rid potatoes of that common pest, the 
Colorado potato beetle. Insects will more readily injure a weak 
and spindling plant, so it will be to advantage to keep your 
garden growing thriftily. 

Some home gardeners hesitate to use poison on edible leaves, 
as cabbage or celery, but there is (Continued on page 56 

















The cool, clean electric light 
and power that are helping to 
make the world a better place 
to live in, have been made pos- 
sible only by long years of 
patient research and experi- 
ment. The Research Labora- 
tories of the General Electric 
Company have achieved a 
world-wide reputation for their 
contributions to electrical 
progress. In sections where 
farms are electrified you will 
also find the G-E Farm Book 
used as a guide. Ask your elec- 
tric power company for a copy 
or write us at Schenectady, 
New York. - 
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The good provider 


OMEBUILDER, husbandman, father, the farmer rules 

over a small kingdom of his own. He is the “good 

provider”—the source of food and care and shelter for the 
lives that depend upon him. 


Of none is this more true than of the modern poultry farmer. 
For him the progress in electrical development has had a 
double significance. By pumping water, grinding feed, turn- 
ing the concrete mixer and doing a dozen other tasks, electri- 
city has relieved him of a trying round of drudgery. Mazpa 
lamps have enabled him to increase egg production at the 
season of highest prices, and electricity has provided a safe 
and scientifically controlled source of heat for hatchery and 
brooder. 


In his home, electrical appliances ease the household burdens 
of his wife and give him the solid comfort of a safe and abund- 
ant source of light when the day’s work is done. 


The“good provider” is generallythe first man in his neighbor- 
hood to take the full advantage of the benefits of electricity. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Would you 
give $8 to be® 
eiecnaeet 


That’s all this Planet Jr. No. 17 Single Wheel Hoe costs. Yet it 
will earn its own salt many times over the first year you have it by 
making it easy to have and to hoe a real, honest-to-goodness kitchen 
garden. Conservative figures estimate a farm garden as worth $150 a 
year, actual cash saved. Yet thousands of farms today have no gardens 
at all, and other thousands of farm gardens are still hoed with the 
back-breaking, laborious old-fashioned hand hoe. 

Put in a garden this year, and enjoy theluxury of good, tasty, whole- 
some vegetables, really fresh. But before you turn a furrow or plant a 
ask your nearest Planet Jr. dealer to show you thefamous Planet Jr. 
Seeders and Wheel Hoes. They work so easily and quickly thatit’s only 
a matter of minutes to plant and keep the garden hoed and cultivated 
Described in detail on pages 2 to 33 of illustrated Planet Jr. 

Ask your dealer for your copy and our new gardening 
handbook. If he can’t supply you, we will. 


S. L. Allen & Co., Inc. 


For 54 Years Largest Manufacturers of Specialized Field and 
Garden Implements in the World 
Dept. 30 





Philadelphia 
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sponding eave oe money and give wa service. W 
buy from producer and sell direct to consumer at lowest 
prices, seeds sold subject to state or government test 
underan absolute money tee. 
for free samples and big money-se' 
American Fieid Seed Co., Dept, 619, 
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What can bem 
delicioge thea F FRESH FRUIT on ee table 
Our PLANTERS GUIDE AND 
eral Oe tells how 


ou Can grow your own 
and save money. g copy now ready. 
Send for your copy to-day. Its free. 
NORTH STAR NURSERY COMPANY 
Box A-5682 Pardeeville, Wis. 
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ALFALFA $7.50 BU. 


whites SWEET CLOVER, $4.80; RED CLOVER, 
LSIKE, $11; TIMOTHY, Y, $3. 50 per bushel. 
2 PLES and uest. 
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SAN JOSE’ SCALE IS STEALTHY 


San Jose scale is not so dangerous 

because it is hard to eradicate so much 
as because it is so hard to keep away. 
The scales are active only during the 
baby stage of a few days, and in them- 
selves would never spread fast, but they 
are born alive and continuously and the 
tiny mites spread out along the limbs 
seeking a place to attach themselves. 
Winds blow them, and birds carry them 
on their feet, and thus little colonies are 
started on other trees far and wide. You 
never know when they will come your 
way. 
This scale increases with extreme rapid- 
ity, the generations coming along in quick 
succession. It does not take them long 
to spread over a tree and suck out its life. 
Each little colony soon becomes a big 
colony and sends out other colonies. It is 
because of this tendency to keep per- 
petually at it that makes it necessary to 
keep up the fight. 

We can do nothing with a summer 
spray, for it will catch only the mites 
not yet protected by a scale. To clean 
up the trees we must spray them with a 
strong solution that would injure foliage, 
if there were foliage on the trees, so it must 
be done in winter when the trees are dor- 
mant. Limesulfur is the one that is gen- 
erally used. Because of the danger of their 
coming at any time the preventive spray 
is used by many who do not even attempt 
an examination. 

It is not safe to give the trees a looking 
over and neglect the spraying if scale is 
not seen. Without a magnifying glass few 
would discover them. Even with a magni- 
fying glass it is not practical to look over 
an entire tree, and if a bird has deposited 
a colony on a limb in one year the tree 
may become well supplied, and birds have 
carried a dozen colonies to other trees. 
These scattered colonies may be cleaned 
up with regular winter spraying and, while 
you might never know it, your orchard 
saved. 

The miscible oils and oil emulsions, 
properly used, will clean up the worst 
cases of scale infestation, but they are 
best used as preventives than as cures, 
from the standpoint of the welfare of the 
trees.—L, C. 


THE RIGHT SIZE OF AN ORCHARD 

An interesting opinion in connection 
with the farm orchard is that of W. 3. 
Brock, of the college of agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. According to Mr. 
Brock, farm orchards are neglected be- 
cause they are too large, and therefore 
take up too much time for spraying, 
pruning, and other necessary orchard 
operations. 

When you stop to think about it, there 
is a whole lot to that point. If you are 
producing fruit for home use just as you 
produce vegetables for home use, and you 
do not have the time to go into the market- 
ing of the fruit, and if, as it should be, 
all your neighbors fs have small home 
orchards and have their own home supply 
of fruit guaranteed, naturally, any time 
devoted to marketing would break into 
other work to a considerable extent, to 
say nothing of the time it would take to 
take care of a large number of trees. 

“Lack of equipment has been the big- 
gest single factor in bringing about neglect 
of farm orchards,”’ continued Mr. Brock. 
“The farmer has been induced to buy the 
cheapest type of hand-operated sprayer. A 
brave start is made, but almost invariably 
the owner loses enthusiasm, not only 





because the work is hard, but also because 
the time required is many times greater 

















than it should be. The hand-operated 
sprayer has been a failure because men 
have refused to work it.” 

Those who have used the hand-power 
sprayer are, of course; inclined to agree 


with this statement. The hand-power 
sprayer will do efficient work, but it is 
hard work. It is like running a hand-power 
corn sheller as compared to shelling corn 
with a power sheller. 

The solution of the problem of getting 
a job of spraying done in short order is a 
small power outfit and there is no reason 
why six or seven farmers could not have 
such an outfit in cooperation. It will 
only take about an hour to spray an 
orchard of twenty-five good-sized trees 
with a small power outfit. While the cost 
of materials needed wilk.depend on the 
size of the trees, it will probably average 
around twenty-five to fifty cents. When 
you consider that spraying very often 
doubles the value of the fruit from a tree, 
and sometimes increases it many times, the 
dividends on this small investment are 
apparent. 


CHERRY MAGGOT CONTROL 


The cherry maggot, which is also called 
the cherry fruit fly, has caused consider- 
able loss in sections where cherries are 
largely grown. Loss from this pest can be 
avoided by spraying or dusting with an 
arsenical. Usually two applications are 
enough, altho occasionally where the trees 
are very badly infested, a third application 
about a week after the second is desirable. 
Usually the lead arsenate, when used as 
a spray, is placed with limesulfur or bor- 
deaux mixture. The first application is 
recommended when the flies first appear, 
the second within a week or ten days, and 
the third, when necessary, about a week 
after the second. 

When dusting is employed, the so-called 
copper-lead arsenate dust, 90-10 formula, 
appears to give as good results as spraying, 
provided heavy applications are made. 
However, dust does not usually stick as 
well as spray, and for that reason more 
applications should be planned, and it is 
advisable to shorten the time between 
treatments, in order to get the best 
results. Particularly is this true when 
heavy rains occur. There is one advantage 
for spraying for this pest, or dusting 
either, for that matter. The limesulfur or 
bordeaux mixture, applied at the same 
time as the arsenical, brings about a 
marked reduction in the losses from dis- 
eases, and of course the arsenical checks 
other insects as well as controlling the 
fruit fly. 

These insects hibernate, and _ thoro 
frequent shallow cultivation of the or- 
chard, from the time the fruit is in color 
to midsummer, goes a long way in de- 
stroying the insects. 


POSITIVE CONTROL OF LEAF 
CURL 


The use of a strong limesulfur spray 
applied while the peach trees are still 
dormant has long been known to be a 
specific against leaf curl and scale. How- 
ever, frequent reports of failure to control 
the leaf curl disease have been reported. 
In practically every case investigated it 
has been found that the grower waited too 
long before making the application, or 
else the spray was not applied thoroly 
enough. 

To control peach leaf curl the spray 
must be applied before the buds begin to 
swell. If need be, the applications can be 
made late in fall when the tree becomes 
dormant, but if the spraying is dong in 
the spring it must be done early. More- 
over, the limbs must be coated thoroly 
on all sides, so that no part @f the buds 
will remain unsprayed. Strong lime- 
sulfur, one gallon in ten gallons of water, 
is a sure cure for curl if applied thoroly 
and before the buds swell.—C. T. G., Ind. 
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Showing 
McCorMICK-DEERING 
15-30 Tractor and Little 
Genius 3-bottom Plow 








| Spring’s Work and 
| McCORMICK-DEERING | 


PRING'S WORK is swift and efficient when McCormick- 

Deering Tractors, Plows,Tillage Tools, and Seeding Machines 

are taken out on the fields. The ample power of these tractors 4 
and the quality and broad scope of the attached implements assure 
full use of valuable Spring time and the maximum saving of ex- 
pensive labor charges. The burdens of production costs are kept , 
down, giving you that early advantage toward profit, and the 
quality of the work adds appreciably to crop yield. 


Then, when the seed is in the soil, the extreme versatility of the 
McCormick-Deering Tractor carries on throughtout the year. 





These tractors, besides being always ready for field and belt work, 
have the power take-off feature for running the mechanism of 
binders, corn pickers, and other field machines. They are equipped 
with throttle governor, adjustable drawbar, wide belt pulley, 
platform, fenders, removable lugs, brake, etc. They have remov- 
able cylinders, unit main frame, and ball and roller bearings at 28 
points. They come to you complete—no extras to buy. They 
have plenty of power and long life. Made in two sizes, 10-20 
and 15-30 h. p. 


Now, with the full producing season ahead, see this popular 
tractor at the McCormick-Deering dealer's. Sit in the seat at the 
wheel to get the effect of running it yourself. The dealer will 
demonstrate the tractor at the store or at your home. We will 

be glad to send you a catalog. 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 


Spats Pay ase 


Chicago, Illinois 











Plows 


McCormick-Deening P & O 
and Chattanooga—all types 
walking plows and middle- 
breakers, steel and chilled. 
Two, three, and four-furrow 
moldboard and disk tractor 
plows. Sulky and gang, mold- 
board and disk riding plows. 
Orchard and vineyard plows. 
Special plows for every pur- 
pose. All standard types and 
sizes. ‘ 


Tillage Implements 
McCormick-Deering Disk Har- 


rows in seven sizes, with or 
without tandem. Special 
orchard disk and _ reversible 
types. Tractor disk harrows. 
Spring-tooth harrows, eight 
sizes. Peg-tooth harrows, 25, 
30, or 35 teeth to section. 
Wood-bar harrows. One- 
horse cultivators with 5, 7 
and 9 shovels; also 7, 9, and 
14 teeth. 


Grain Drills 


McCormick-Deering drills fur- 
nished in sizes 5 to 24 furrow 
openers; 4, 6, 7, and 8-inch 
spacing; all types of furrow 
openers. Press drills and press 
wheel attachments. Also fer- 
tilizer drills, beet drills, alfalfa 
drills, one-horse drills, end- 
gate and broad-cast seeders. 
McCormick-Deering lime 
sowers. 








REMEMBER—“Better Farm Equipment Week.’”’ March 15th to 20th 
SEE THE McCORMICK-DEERING DEALER 
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South Texas Farmers are ni 
Harvesting Green Gold 


Farmers in the irrigated sections 
of South Texas are shipping the 
“green gold” of truck farms to 
market—now! Spinach in car 
lots; beets, carrots, radishes and 
turnips are moving to waiting 
northern and eastern markets. 


January and February are HAR- 
VEST months in this favored 
region, where farming is a suc- 
cessful year-around business. 


After the “green gold” is har- 
vested, the same lands will be 
planted, in February and March, 
to cantaloupes, watermelons, 
tomatoes, cucumbers and other 
garden truck. In April and May, 
the Bermuda onions (planted in 
September) will be harvested. 


In May, cotton, corn, sweet pota- 
toes and other field crops will be 
planted on the same tracts which 
produced the onions and truck. 
For these vigorous, new lands— 
warmed by a growing season 
nearly 300 dayslong—yield heavy 
crops the year around! 


This Rich Land Welcomes You 


There’s plenty of room down here 
for YOU to share in the growing 
prosperity of South Texas. Texas 
is an empire bigger than Florida, 
California and New York, com- 
bined. The garden of this vast 
area is South Texas, where mil- 
lions of acres of low-priced land 
are still untouched by the plow. 
Soil and climate of this fruitful 
region lend themselves to a wide 
range of profitable crops. 


Your Investment Yields 
Bigger Returns 


Come down toSouth Texas—your 
opportunity is limited only by 
your ambition and capital. The 
same money and the same 
work will yield you far bigger 
returns in health, wealth and 
happiness inSouth Texas. Other 
farmers are making money and 
enjoying life in this land of 
Opportunity. You can do the 
same, 


Learn more about South Texas— 
@ country blessed by Nature. 
The coupon below will bring you 
the facts, without obligation. 


Gi \ CHAMBER 7 COMMERCE 





no \ 
=== \ SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
— — —— 
Chamber of Commerce, 8.F. 
San Antonio, Texas. 
Please send me your free booklet 


about Farming Opportunities in South 
Texas. 


Name 


Address. . 








THE FRUIT PATCH AND THE 
GARDEN 


Of course we are living in a day and age 
of specialization. Very few people in this 
country, and none that I am acquainted 
with, grow their wool, spin it and then 
weave it into the cloth from which their 
clothing is made. Farmers of today do not 
make their own clothes. However, is not 
there just a chance that specialization 
may be carried too far? 

It seems to be a hobby with a lot of 
people to quote statistics and compare 
today with pre-war days. Sometimes this 
may get a little tiresome, but even on the 
chance that this may be the case, it will 
not be out of the way to point out that the 
foodstuffs which we must buy today aver- 
age far higher than the average which was 
paid before the war, and the price of the 
products which we must sell to obtain 
the purchased food products, has in- 
creased in nowhere near the same ratio. 
From this it would appear that growing a 
good garden, growing a good bit of small 
fruit, and growing your own fruit trees, 
would be relatively even more profitable 
than it was in the old days. 

There is another angle to this proposi- 
tion which might be considered. For our 
best health we really do need the fruit 
and vegetables. If we depend on buying 
them, there will be times when we will be 
getting too little fruit and vegetables for 
our own best health. This is not the case 
where an abundance is available at all 
times from the garden and fruit patch. It 
makes a lot of difference if you have an 
abundance of small fruit and vegetables 
of your own growing available at all times, 
or whether you have to purchase them 
from a grocer, either fresh or in a tin can. 
Consider your garden as a measure’ of 
economy, as well as good living, for it is 
both. 


PRUNING OLD APPLE TREES 


When a man has a superfluous appendix 
that disturbs him too much, a trained 
surgeon is called to separate the sufferer 
from his troublesome member. The sur- 
geon removes nothing except what he 
thinks is causing the trouble. And yet, 
no matter how carefully done, there is 
a certain shock to the patient. 

The same principles apply to the actual 
operation of pruning an old apple tree. 
What crime against the tree and the 
future crops of fruit are committed in the 
name of pruning! 

Pruning has three main objects. The 
first is to establish a balance between the 
roots and the top; the second is to thin the 
fruits so the ones that are borne will be 
larger; and the third is to so shape the 
tree that it will weather the storms that 
are common in the region where the tree 
is located. 

We have just completed the pruning 
of some old apple trees, and have spent 
most of our time trying to correct the 
work of former “pruners.” In that day, 
there was much confusion in ideals, most 
tree trimmers trying to make their apple 
trees take the shape of shade trees. All the 
limbs were cut off high enough so a horse 
could work under the trees. Now we know 
that the soil under an apple tree produces 
very little of other crops anyhow. And 
more than this, spraying and picking 
costs are less on fruit borne close to the 
ground. 

As a boy, many times I have lifted the 
doubletrees so the plow could work close 
to the trunk of the tree. Now I tell the 


man, ‘‘Keep just as far away from the 
trees as you can and under no conditions 
allow the hames or the doubletrees to 











bark the limbs or the trunks,” 
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“It Is Useful”’ 


Because it can be used 
with so many other ma- 
chines, for so many opera- 
tions, a Case tractor is the 
most generally useful ma- 
chine on the farm. 

“We have used our Case 
18-32 to good advantage 
this year in plowing, discing 
harrowing, (three times 
over in two fields, to kill 
weeds), threshing, silo fill- 
ing and corn shredding. 
We also graded six miles 
of road and threshed for 
nine neighbors. It’s a use- 


ful and profitable machine.” 
J. I. Case Threshing Machine Co. 


Incorporated 


Dept. Q24 


Established 1842 
Racine 


: 


Wisconsin 








AWonderful Opportunity 


for young farmers and others who have only a little cash. 
Highly cultivated, irrigated farms some with bulldings 
in Arkansas Valley, Colorado on payments less than 
rent. Only 10 per cent down and 34% years to pay 
balance 514 per cent interest. These lands have been 
cultivated for past 20 years and last year produced 
per acre; 3 tons alfalfa, 10 tons beets, 49 bushels barley 
77 bushels oats, 39 bushels spring wheat, 47 bushels 
winter wheat. Dairy operations attractive. Local milk 
condenseries and creameries assure constant market. 
Feeding lambs and other live stock profitable. Swine 
bring excellent prices when bred for early farrowing 
and early market. Beet sugar factories contract for al] 
beets grown making beets an attractive cash crop. 
Alfalfa and flour mills and grain elevators furnish 
local market. Modern schools and churches. Good 
roads, excellent climate. This opportunity and the 
reasonable terms will make you independent in a few 
years. We are not in the land business and are anxious 
to get the best of our lands in hands of good farmers 
who will cultivate same to best advantage to them- 
selves and this community. For full particulars write 


American Beet Sugar Co. 22 Land Bidg., Lamar, Colo. 


PgeceD FRUIT TREES 





le Trees 2 year 6-7 ft. 

PY $40.00 per 100 

Cherry Trees 2 year 5-7 ft. 
$40.00 per 100 










* pe 
Pear Trees 2 year 6-7 ft. 
$50.00 per 100 
POMONA sells direct to you ata 
big saving, al | first class selected 
guaranteed true to name. 
REGULAR VALUE, 
10 Strong 2 yr. Grape 
Vines, 2 Salem (red), 
AES. 2 Worden (blue), 
8 Niagara (white), 8 Concord (black), 
all by mai Ipostpaid, C.O.D., for « e 
Send no money — We ship C. O. D. 
Prepaid freight and «xpress (see catalog) 
Bigtreecatalog. Everything needed for your grounds, 
orchard, garden. Write today—save half your money. 
POMONA UNITED NURSERIES 
122 Tree Ave. Dansville, N. Y. 


Earliest Tomato 


S is Jung’s Wayahead. Big red fruit ripe as 
> early as July 4th. Nothing earlier to be 
had anywhere. As a special offer will 
send you a pkt. of this Tomato and pkt. 
of Cabbage, Carrot, Cucumber, Lettuce, 
Onion, Radish, Parsnip, Superb Asters 

7 and Everlasting Flowers, all 10 pe 
for 10e. Due bill for 10¢ with each order. Money back if not 
satisfied. Catalog of Seed Bargains FREE. Send today. 


J. W. Jung Seed Co., s¢4.5. Randolph, Wis. 
ASPARAGUS. Big Money Crop. Washington 


and other varieties. Circular, prices, instructions free. 











J.C. DUNHAM, LAWTON, MICHIGAN 











The first thing to do to an old tree is to 
cut out the deadwood. No judgment re- 
quired for that. But bringing down an old 
tree that was formerly pruned exclusively 
for humming bird picking: requires judg- 
ment in nipping out the tops that want 
to climb farther and taking off the under 
limbs that are partially dead. 

Let us assume that a limb starts out 
from the trunk some six feet from the 
ground. The natural tendency is for it to 
bend farther down as the limb bears year 
after year; the under branches keep dying 
away while the upper branches get longer. 
On the old tree, this fact can be used ad- 
vantageously because cutting away the 
half-dead branches on the underside of 
the limb lets the upper ones grow faster, 
and the fruit load brings the whole branch 
down. 

Protection from wind injury means that 
the pruner will not allow more than two 
branches to come out from the same 
height on the trunk. The wind does its 
worst on one of those old shade-tree tops 
where the limbs all come out at the same 
height on the trunk. 

The weakest spot in ninety-five percent 
of all pruning done is the cutting off of 
limbs. It is more irksome to cut a limb 
off where the injury will heal quickly than 
out two or three inches from the trunk. 
Pruning should leave no hat racks on the 
trees. Cut the limbs off as close to the 
trunk as possible. Where the limbs com- 
mence at its uniform size is the best place 
to cut and this is generally about a half- 
inch from the trunk, on small branches, 
less. Hat rack stubs never heal over, the 
sun checks the stub, water follows the 
check back to the heart, decay is the 
inevitable result and in a comparatively 
short time, someone drags that limb or 
tree to the brush pile. 

Most trees need thinning, rather than 
pruning, which means cutting off many 
small limbs or twigs, rather than a few 
large ones. On old, sod-bound trees, prun- 
ing often resolves itself into a matter of 
maintaining the balance between the 
feeding and fruiting parts of the tree. 
Some farmers do this by excessive top 
pruning, others do it by liberal feeding 
either with nitrate in some form, or with 
manure. I believe the last is the most 
profitable. Fifteen or twenty cents worth 
of nitrate will give the owner much more 
fruit, and better fruit, than an hour spent 
cutting .branches out of the top of the 
tree.—I. J. M., Ind. 


PRUNING PLUM TREES 


As a result of observations over a con- 
siderable number of years at the New 
York state agricultural experiment sta- 
tion, authorities are of the opinion that 
most varieties of plums require relatively 
little pruning after the proper shape of the 
trees has been obtained in the years imme- 
diately following the planting of the trees 
in the orchard. 

Inasmuch as a small amount of pruning 
gives just as good, if not better trees, it is 
considered that it is a waste of time and 
effort to pay too much attention to the 
pruning ad i trees. The chief operation 
recommended is a thinning out of thick 
growth where necessary, and the removal 
of broken or injured branches. 

The experimental work on which these 
conclusions are based were carried on with 
ten varieties of plums, including the 
Abundance, Bradshaw, Burbank, DeSoto, 
Grand Duke, Wayland, Pottawattamie, 
Reine Claude, Shropshire, and Italian 
Prune. According to the statement of the 
specialists, the only difference between 
trees subjected to the styles of pruning was 
that the Uale-souned trees had larger and 
broader heads. The heads on the little- 
pruned trees were more symmetrical than 
those on the trees which had been given 
heavier pruning. The increased mist, howe 
ever, did not retard the maturity of the 
fruit in any way nor did it impede har- 
vesting. 
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To junc the value of lumber by the price per thou- 
sand feet it is necessary to determine whether or not 
it is the lumber best suited to the purpose. What will 
be the cost of converting it into a structure? What kind 


dollar 
saving 


om 





of service will it render when once in place? 


These are the points you should consider and deter- 
mine before selecting ye lumber. For these points 


measure true /umber-value. 


The wise farmer will want to know which of the 
woods— 


Is light in weight, hence easy to handle. 
Is easily sawed, cut and surfaced and will take and hold 
nails without splitting. 


Is easily worked, thus saving much sharpenin 


of tools. 


Is properly seasoned and will hold its shape and form. 
Will readily take and hold paint, thus lessening need of 


Canbe 


nting. 
put in place most rapidly. 


Is strong enough forthe service required without sacrificing 
some other fine qualities for a strength which is not 


needed, 
How to judge the value of lumber, how to get the 
utmost in service from the lumber you buy, how to 
handle lumber, are the chief purposes of our free book 
“Some Dollar Sense About Lumber on the Farm.” It 
is fully illustrated with beautiful photographs of fine 
farm buildings and is brimfull of helpful, practical sug- 
— It is a book you'll find mer 3 


or it. Use the coupon. 





Also producers of California White Fir - 





California 


(trade name) 


695 Call Building 


Please send me your free book “Some Dollar Sense About 


Name 





Street or R.F.D.. 


Post office - 


White Pine 


l every day. Send 





San Francisco 


Lumber On the Farm.” 





California 


Sugar Pine 





Clip this coupon, paste on 1c postal, mail today. 


California White and Sugar Pine Manufacturers Association 
California “Douglas Fir - California Incense Cedar 
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Shall I Cut Wood or Grow Apples? 


A Profitable Decision to the Question 
By M. H. OVERTON 


ELLO, Harry! You got any more of those apples?” 
H queried the bank cashier. 


“Been saving three bushels for you,” replied Harry 
Sibbet, of. Elkhart county, Indiana. 

“That’s fine! Better not sell them to anyone else or I'll 
have you lynched,”’ the cashier rejoined in his Jocular way. 

Altho Mr. Sibbet 
did not get into the 
apple business until 
1922, the most usual 
salutation he receives 
now during the apple 
season is, “Hello, 
Harry! Have you 
got any more of those 
apples?” and this is 
how it has happened 
that he is generally 
greeted in such a 
fashion. 

“T bought fifteen 
acres of land in the 
early spring of 1922,” 
said Mr. Sibbet. ‘“The 
land was bought as 
much to help a friend 
who was moving to 
another state for per- 
manent residence as 
for an investment, 
altho later develop- 
ments have shown it 
to be a good invest- 
ment. 

‘‘There were 
seventy apple trees 
between 35 and 40 
a old on the 
and when I bought 
it. For a while I debated whether I would cut the trees down 
or whether I would try to make them productive. It sure was 
a sorrowful mess! You should have seen it! The orchard had 
been given no care for several years, and had grown up in weeds 
and undergrowth until the trunks of the trees and the lower 
branches were entirely hidden. After thinking the matter over, 
I finally decided to let the trees stand and see what I could do 
with them. Others in as bad shape had likely been saved. 

“T realized in the beginning 
that I knew nothing about 





Customers are assured of receiving a liberal measure of uniformly good apples 


only change made in the spray schedule the second year was to 
use a proprietary miscible oil instead of limesulfur for the 
dormant spray. With this one exception, I have always followed 
the same spray schedule as the one that was used the first year. 

“The second crop turned out better than did the first one, 
and I got one hundred bushels, which I sold for a dollar per 
bushel. Practically 
all of the sales were 
made as the apples 
were picked. 

“Altho I had good- 
looking fruit, I found 
that was_ handi- 
capped in selling be- 
cause I did not know 
what varieties I had, 
or the merits of any 
of the varieties. I 
discovered this hand- 
icap shortly after we 
began to pick, and 
decided that I was 
going to know what 
varieties I had and 
how desirable they 
were before another 
season rolled around. 
I numbered each tree 
and then picked two 
or three representa- 
tive apples off each 
tree and put these 
into paper bags which 
bore a number corre- 
sponding to the num- 
ber on the tree from 
which the apples had 
been icked. I then 
boxed these samples 
up and sent them down to the university for the horticultural 
experts to identify the varieties. 

“Luck came my way again, because over fifty percent were 
Northern Spys, seven trees were Transparents, and the others 
were miscellaneous varieties, none of which was really poor. 

“The following year, 1924, which was the third, I pruned 
better, sprayed the same, and got 300 bushels which sold for 
an average of $2 per bushel. I graded them into three grades, 

and received $3 for most of 
the top grade, which would 





apple growing and so I wrote 
to the Purdue university 
agricultural experiment sta- 
tion for a copy of each of 
their bulletins that might be 
helpful to me. 

“After I had read the bul- 
letins which the university 
sent, and had examined my 
trees, I found that I had at 
least one thing to be thankful 
for, and that was that there 
was comparatively little scale 
on the trees. 

“By this time, it was be- 
ginning to look as if sprin 
might open up shortly, ot 
hired a couple of boys in the 
neighborhood to trim the 
trees. I then applied the 
limesulfur dormant spray for 
scale control. Three other 
sprays were applied during 
the season—the first when the 
buds were in the pink before 
they opened, the second as 
the petals were falling, and 
the third about three weeks 
after the petals fell. After all 
this work, I got ten bushels of 
apples which we used at 
home,” said Mr. Sibbet as he concluded telling what had been 
done the first year. 

Proceeding with his story, Mr. Sibbet said, ‘“The next year, 
1923, I wanted someone to do the pruning who had more 
experience than the boys who did the pruning the first year. 
I, therefore, hired an experienced man and he pruned the trees 
, more heavily than they had been pruned the year before. The 








A Northern Spy tree that produced 25 bushels in 1924 


include at least fifty percent 
of the total crop.” 

“Do you have any trouble 
in disposing of the poorer 
grades?” I interrupted. 

“My goodness, no! The 
trouble is to get apples to 
satisfy the calls,” Mr. Sib- 
bet replied promptly. 

“Well, how did you come 
out this year?” I asked. 

“Pretty good,” he said. 
“Last winter I topped all 
of the trees because they 
were so tall that we couldn’t 
reach the highest branches 
with a twenty-four-foot lad- 


der on a wagon. After the 
brush from pruning was 
cleared away, 1 applied sev- 


enty loads of manure as a 
mulch. This was spread un- 
der the trees over the area 
that would be shaded by the 
branches if the sun were di- 
rectly overhead. Such an 
area represents the space 
occupied by the root system 
of each tree. The spray 
schedule was the same as for 
other years. 

“T got 300 bushels again this year and would have had many 
more if it had not been for the damage done by a heavy frost in 
May. I am expecting to get an average of $2 or more per bushel 
for my crop this year,” Mr. Sibbet said as he concluded his story 
of what had been done up to the time I talked to him at apple- 
picking time in the fall of 1925. ; 

“If you are getting along so well, why (Continued on page 57 








When Kohler Electricity 


comes to your house 


RONING is sure to be one of the 

very first things that you will want 
to do with Kohler Electricity. Easy, 
pleasant ironing—ironing that doesn’t 
need a red-hot stove . . . Let your 
imagination run ahead to next August 
—to the joy of ironing electrically, 
out on the airy porch! 


And how about the electric way of 
washing clothes, and pumping water, 
and running the cream separator and 
feed grinder, and lighting bright lights 
everywhere, and doing all the other 
things that rea/ electricity does so well? 


nates the usual storage batteries. Its 
current flows direct from the generator, 
with full power always on tap. It is 
110-volt current, so you can use stand- 
ard appliances. Automatic operation 
through the medium of an automo- 
bile-type starting battery gives you 
the press-the-button convenience of 
city electricity. 


This is rea/ electricity. And there 
are thousands of Kohler Automatic 
owners who can tell you that the re- 
markable machine which supplies it 
to them, with such unfailing reliability 


































2 ‘ : = j j citv Kohler Automatic Model D 
Those are the satisfactions,thelabor 2d such smooth-running simplicity teroney 
; nage and economy, is just about the finest paae Go-we, OG, 
savings, the economies, that will be eambiatass ty eal ” 
yours when Kohler Electricity comes ew a ae 
to your house. There will be no limi- Let us tell you more about the 
tations on your free use of electric KohlerAutomatic—aboutthedifferent 
light or power up models and the 
tothe full rated “] HAVE had my Kohler Automatic since Dec. 13, Convenient terms 
capacity of your 1923. I have had excellent service. It furnishes which make owner- 
v- ° power for any electrical appliances needed, pumps ° “ 
Kohler Automatic water all over my farm, runs my milker, and also §% hip easy. The 
Electric Plant. furnishes plenty of light at the same time. coupon below will 
r “I certainly would not be without it as it is one of ° ° 
The K oO hl €T my most necessary conveniences on the farm.” bring you full in- 
Automatic elimi- (Signed) Ralph R. Holmes, Streator, 1. formation. 
Kohler Co., Founded 1873, Kohler, Wis. + Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF KOHLER PLUMBING FIXTURES 
PT Peron 84 North Pryor St. NORFOLK......0eeeeeeseeeees 508 Granby St. 
BOSTON. cocccccrcccsess 445 C St., South Boston OMAHA. .. oc cccccveccccces ve 1907 Farnam St. 
uel +» Tribune Tower PHILADELPHIA... .. « - - - - 1603-1619 N. 32nd &. 
RTT | nn ............:.. a iden 
HOUSTON. ....-.-+++ + - -.4317-1319 Texas Ave. 
INDIANAPOLIS. .- - -. .337 North Pmngluania S,  8T- LOUIS. .... «+++ ++ +++ .524-526 Arcade Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY. ..----.-....1113 Wyandotte St, | SAN FRANCISCO.....----+++++++ 544 2nd %. 
MINNEAPOLIS... .... . ++ +220 4th St., South SEATTLE.....-+--+++++++-+0e: 123 Jackson St. 
tb edinssvcednned 20 West 4th &%, LONDON, ENGLAND...... 216, Great Portland 8. Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis.,U.S. A. 
Gentlemen: Please send me full information 


KOHLER or KOHLE R= — 


cAutomatic Electric Plants -110 Volt D.C. 


No Storage Batteries 


Ci 


about Kobler Automatic Electric Plants. 


Street or R. F. D. 


i I insincntornnntanontentinns 
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Please send me free your Olde Tan Harness Book 
telling all about your Free Triz] and vour Don’t Pay 
for 4 Months offer on Olde Tan Harness. 


I atin ccc eetncinni cn coinctnntiastsenie miasiinemiees 


We want you to see Olde Tan Metal-to-Metal Harness 
and use it—without the slightest obligation to buy un- 
less you want to. So we will gladly send you a set 
free with the understanding that it belongs to you for 
thirty days! Then, if not satisfied send it back at our 
expense. Work it every day—put it to every test. We 
want you to prove to yourself by actual use that it is 
the finest, strongest, most durable and dependable 


If You Decide to Keep Olde Tan— 


Don’t Pay “4 Months 


Not only do we send you Olde Tan Harness on Free Trial. If you decide 
to buy you need pay nothing until 4 months after you received it. Nothing 
could better show our complete confidence in Olde Tan Harness than our 
willingness to let you use it for 4 months before you pay us one cent! 
We also continue our easy payment offer of $7.50 a month, after 30 


SUCCESSFUL 


This Harness ©‘ 


FREE 







FARMING 


for 30 
Days?! 


harness you ever had on your horses. See how the use 
of metal-to-metal at every point of wear and strain has 
added years and years of life to a harness that was 
already famous for its strength and durability. Note how 
much strength hasbeen added by using at vital points the 
Olde Tan “Buckleless Buckle” which stands the utmost 
strainand positively cannotslip. Read facts in our free catalog! 
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days’ trial, for those who wish to buy on our easy payment pian. 


“Tf I Were to Buy 100 More Sets, They Would All Be Olde Tan” 


That’s what Lewis Hunter, of Prescott, Kansas, writes. And he 
adds: ‘My work is most trying on harness, such as logging and 


strip pit work. In my 3% years of use, J have not been out a cent 


for repairs and my harness still looks like new. I bought another 
make at the same time of a local harness shop and they are now 
pretty well shot to pieces.” 





Run-Away! ‘“Flarness Net Even Ripped — 
Everything Else Broken Up” 
My Dad bought a set of harness from: you and we use them on 
a team of colts. The harness has already gone through three 
runaways. One of them with a cornbinder, and there was noth- 
ing left of it, as they cut o‘f three fence-posts and four telephone 
poles! We have proof that nothing ripped or tore on the harness! 


—C. W. Schubbe, Elgin, Ii. 


SON BROS., Dept. 25-13 
2843 W. 19th Street, Chicago, IL 


Print your name and address plainly 


TT 


“Not One Penny for Kepairs” 

Olde Tan has been in use 5days a week on the same team ever since 
I bought it. I have used it nearly two years and have not paid outa 
mny for repairs. I bought another make of harness the year beforeI 
ught one from you, and it went to nieces, so I had todo something. 

— Clyde Mellinger, LaGrange, Ind. 

“4 Years and No Repairs” 

My Olde Tan has been in use 4 years and I have never spent a 
cent for repairs, — R. H. Grady, RR1, Wall, S. Dak. 


Send for Free Book! 


Mail the coupon NOW! 
down—and remember that a poor harness is dear at any price! The 
delay caused in your spring work by a broken harness may easily 
cost you many times the price of good Olde Tan! 
save trouble later! Remember—30 days’ Free Trial — and nothing 
to pay for four months! But act quick! Write for free book today. 


Babson Bros., 


Don’t wait until your old harness breaks 


Get it now and 


2843 West 18th Street 
Dept. 25-13 Chicago, Hl. 



























THE OLD ORCHARD MAKES A 
PROFIT 


MARSHALL LEITER, who lives on a 

general farmin Ashland county, Ohio, 
is making an old orchard pay him well. 
It is to spraying that the owner credits 
this fact. 

This is a typical old farm orchard, and 
contains about twenty-five trees. It is 
estimated by those who are familiar with 
old trees of the character of those in this 
orchard that the trees have been set out 
about forty years. 


In the earlier years, the trees in this , 


orchard produced abundant crops. More 
recently this has not been the case. Some 
years fruit set quite well, but it was wormy 
and dropped off before picking time. If it 
did stay on the trees, the apples were 
wormy, unsound andunmarketable. The 
orchard was a liability. 

Marshall began spraying with a feeling of 
misgiving. He purchased a small hand- 
power outfit and laid in-a supply of lime- 
sulfur and lead-arsenate, these two chemi- 
cals being the ones called for in the formula 
he was to use. He was inexperienced, but 
deemed it wise to follow, to the letter, a 
plan that had been tried by others, and 
which had proved good. 

The first season he succeeded in apply- 
ing the spray three times. This happened 
to be a poor year for fruit, the larger pro- 
portion of blossoms being killed by a late 
frost. The few apples that survived grew 
and developed into nice fruit. The family 
began to use from the early varieties along 
in the summer and had others coming on 
until time to gather the winter varieties. 
It was a source of pride and satisfaction 
to the family to have nice sound apples 
that could be baked whole or offered to 
friends without any pain of conscience or 
eaten without looking for a pesky worm 
after every bite. 

By the time the winter varieties were to 
be gathered the word had been passed 
thru the countryside that there were good 
sound apples in the Leiter orchard. People 
were so anxious to buy that a sufficient 
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tage of spraying, one-half of one tree was 
unsprayed. The unsprayed portion bore 
five bushels, but the apples were unsound 
and unsalable, just as all the fruit from the 
tree had been unsound in previous years. 
The side of the tree that had been sprayed 
bore a larger amount, and the fruit was 
nice and sound. 

The cost of material was but a few 
dollars. The spraying was done at times 
when there was no farm work that needed 
attention. The results were so splendid 
that the spraying has been kept up each 
succeeding year. Mr. Leiter has become 
an enthusiast for spraying. He says, ‘““The 
old orchard has become the most profit- 
able acre on the farm.”’—H. E. M. 


GROW YOUR OWN 


It has been said that a garden often 
interferes with the regular farm work, and 
is expensive and troublesome. Some 
people believe that it costs more to have 
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fourth of blackberries as the perennials 

The garden occupied only a small space, 
approximately 40x60 feet. Manure was 
used freely and water was applied regu- 
larly and plentifully. This work was all 
done at odd times, and outside of the 
regular routine work. After the planting, 
the children, including myself, carried on 
most of the work, and when harvesting 
time came, my mother and sister did most 
of the gathering of the crops as they 
needed them, or as they matured. 

In this way we were able to have at cost 
all the necessary vegetables fresh from our 
garden, as well as the other fruits and 
vegetables mentioned. 

In order to conserve space we planted 
everything close and such things as toma- 
toes and peas we trained up on a trellis 
made of lath, which was used year after 
year. An additional application of a 
small amount of commercial fertilizer and 
the use of repeat or second crops such 
as peas and turnips helped us to get the 








This is the garden that supplies vegetables to a family of five 


their ‘own garden than to buy their vege- 
tables from the store or the neighbor. But 
this conclusion is usually one-sided, be- 
cause there are fewer vegetables used, and 
therefore the gost seems less. 

The cost was a small factor in the gar- 
den in which my father and I supplied all 
the vegetables and green foods necessary for 
our table, and many that were not neces- 
sary but took the place of buying other 
foods. In addition to this we supplied all 
the fresh small fruits necessary thruout 
the summer and some to can for winter, 
also potatoes to store in the basement for 








Trees like these will bear great crops of fine apples when properly sprayed 


number of them appeared at the farm to 
take all that could be spared. These 
people very willingly paid a good price in 
order that they might get a supply of 
nice, sound, sprayed apples. So great was 
the demand that it was with some difficulty 
that the family saved enough of the apples 
to supply their own needs thru the winter 
and spring. 

In order to determine the real advan- 





the entire winter’s use. There were five 
members in our family thus making it an 
average example. 

In this garden we had all the common 
vegetables, not just one or two, but ten or 
twelve, and in addition one side was set 
off especially for perennial crops, In this 
section we had two sixty-foot rows of 
strawberries, one of asparagus and rhu- 
barb, another of red raspberries, and a 





most out of the small garden year in and 
year out. In case ofa handy water 
supply an overhead irrigation system will 
give unexpected results, as it did for us.— 


W. C. W., Ohio. 


THE HANDY PAPER BAND 

The paper bands are deservedly popu- 
lar, but they deserve to be used even more 
widely. 

Most all the seed houses handle these 
now, tho if you cannot get them immedi- 
ately, for use as soon as you want them, 
you can make a moderately good substi- 
tute from light cardboard. 

They are most easily handled in flats or 
shallow wooden boxes about four to five 
or six inches deep, twelve to eighteen 
inches wide, and as long as convenient, 
up to about thirty inches. Sift a half-inch 
layer of soil over the bottom of the flat, 
shape the bands into the square ferm and 
press into the soil in rows immediately 
touching each other. Soil is then sifted 
over the bands until they are filled. They 
can be firmed down by shaking the flat. 

It is usually best to plant four or five 
seeds in the soil in each band. As soon as 
the little plants appear above the surface, 
thin to the two strongest seedlings. Take 
out the weaker one of these two as soon 
as you are sure the seedlings are firmly 
established. 

When you are ready to transplant your 
plants to the garden, you can take the 
bands up from the flat, and plant directly 
into the garden soil. As you will readily 
see, the plants will be moved from one 
location to another with absolutely no 
disturbance of the roots, and the plants 
will never show any ill effects whatever 
from their transplanting. 


Corrosive sublimate at the rate of one 
ounce in eight gallons of water will control 
cabbage maggots. Pour a quarter of a 
pint around each plant in the garden. 
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IN THE WOODLOT 


Late winter is the last call for the re- 
moval of dead, dying and defective trees 
from the woodlot. W ‘hile you are at. it, 
some of the less valuable varieties of 
trees also can be removed. 

The season when other farm work is 
pressing is never a good time to plan on 
work in the woodlot. Anyway, winter is 
the best season of the year in which to 
cut timber. In the first place, those 
species of trees which sprout naturally 
from the stump will do so more vigorously 
in the spring following winter removal of 
the trees. Also the work of chopping and 
handling logs is very much easier in winter. 
ee : If you have not already done so, it 
P fave ea Ree eta a Eee would be worthwhile to remove at least 

ee Ae ae all dead and dying trees, or those which 
are suffering from disease or insect attack. 
After these are out remove those trees 
which are crooked and defective, or which 
may be competing with other trees of 
more valuable sorts. 

Where a piece of land is being devoted 
me to a woodlot it is well to remember that it 
=~ |is seldom wise to open up a stand of trees 
amet sea REA | by liberal cuttings to such an extent that 
» = + grass and weeds will grow where young 
trees should be growing. Keep the trees 
a sufficiently thick that the ground will be 
about one-half shaded. Under such condi- 
cans tions nearly all species of trees will repro- 
duce naturally without any special effort, 
and the second crop should be obtained 

* * ° without any difficulty. 
ana to én Oy living Where the second crop does not come 
along naturally, it is well to do a 
. ‘ ing and early spring is, of course, the best 
In many sections of the territory ae swag ee m Sharman 


et. served by this Railroad, there Even tho your local markets do not 
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offer any very good prices for the timber, 


are good lands which may be the wood can be turned into cordwood, 
purchased at prices much lower and this nearly always sells readily. The 
a saat ie woodlot can be depended upon for about 
than those prevailing in the more the entire farm wood supply if it is handled 
thickly settled sections. Better properly. 
climatic conditions, lower living AVOID THE DUAL-PURPOSE 
expenses and lower labor costs, WOODLOT 
all make for greater profits and Experience with woodlots planted in - 
. ‘ovable livi many parts of the country have proved 
more enjoyabie ilving. pretty definitely that trees and stock 
’ _ . cannot be grown on the same land with 
Write today telling Ple nty of good, pure water, fine any good results from the standpoint of 
us something of roads, excellent schools, and the the woodlot. The pastured woodlot is 
) erience i : > a . usually damaged beyond repair, for when 
lemming ond saking free help and ady ice of our agri cattle browse they not only spoil the 
for descriptive cultural agents in making and chances of a new crop by eating off the 
literature. TI aeilican ta . . oT . tops of young maples, basswood, ash, and 
> dane for this marketing  aiaee crops. These ace other trees, but they also damage the 
service—now 0 the attractions of the Southland. mature crop of timber as well. When 
— trampli th llot, cattle and 
ver. rampling over the woodlot, cattle an 
ash ‘a = G. A. PARK Keni other stock pack down the leaves and de- 
eneral Immigration & Industrial Agent, caying vegetation, and as a result, less 
sow pent. ‘SFiS, Lewisville, — moisture is absorbed and held for the 








trees by the fallen leaves. 

Anyone who has grazed cattle on wood- 
ed land will readily admit that the feed 
obtained by the cattle is relatively small 
on such ground, and very much less valu- 
able than the amount of feed they can get 


. from open ground over the same area. 

)0D SFEDS Al While shade —_s irae: a - guna 
of which the stock can brush off flies are 

Rehan INSWORTH valuable in any pasture, and should be 


Grown From Select Stock provided, this does not require a whole 
i” —None Better—56 years woodlot. It will pay to fence off a portion 


selling good seeds to satisfied P B d S ed C for shade and shelter, but let the balance 
customers. Prices below all ure- re ee orn of the woodlot grow ‘without any compe- 
others. Extra lot free in all 15,000 bushels of sack picked corn put in our plants §| tition. In this way young seedlings will be 


bef thef f October 30th. Our t j ‘ > sts r ake » nlac 
orders I fill. Big free cata- |} Defore the plants are heated. Therefore. this sors || coming along constantly to take the place 
§ logue has over 700 pictures of shows nearly 100% germination. Most of our corn is § | of old trees as the latter are cut out. 
vegetables and flowers. Send grown on our own ‘farms of 1 .000 acres. Get our seed 
g d hbors’ addresses. — and have pure- econ high yielding geod and st ee 
n i @ same time corn that wi rib corn wi 
your ana neig: not give you a stand this year. Itonly tests 50% and DUSTING COMPARED TO SPRAY- 
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Mi. | | below. Our seed is all fi 
aN NE || ieee 8 days tn ny ay yor oes Bt Soren eta: ING FOR POTATOES 
CONDON’S GIANT TTOMATO ae hoe ee eee When dusting will accomplish the same 
EVERBEARIN W.T. AINSWORTH &°SONS results that spraying accomplishes, there 
“QUEEN ei. mer" A | Money. Tolneroden Reycvout Dept. V-3,, 11 Main St., Mason City, Il. | 15 an economy 1m using the dust. It can 
orthern Grown Live Seeds and Plants, we be applied more rapidly, and there is 
will mail you 125 seeds of Condon's Giant i y 
pk n foe, E 20 CONCORD GRAPE VINES - - $1.00| less weight to cart around, and these are 
, Plan 8 ELBERTA-PEACH TREES - - - $1.00/ important factors. 
igePeg e Book, foie Es how, and w what bat to 8 ASSORTED APPLE TREES - - $1.00 





However, the first essential of any opera- 
Dhan nig Sen Tis j t re k. 
CONDON oo hie cen Aaa he eames tion is efficiency from the standpoint of 


Fone.’ 5 iLuNOLS Box M, Fairbury Nurseries, Fairbury, Nebr. results, 















For several seasons, experiments have 
been under way at the experiment station 
of New York to test the relative efficiency 
of copperlime dust, and liquid bordeaux 
spray. These contain much the same 
materials. According to a bulletin which 
has been issued as the result of this experi- 
ment, spraying has given much better 
results, from the standpoint both of the 
appearance of the foliage and the yield of 
marketable tubers. Late blight and early 
blight were both controlled fairly well by 
dusting, but considerably better by spray- 
ing. Dusting proves, however, almost 
without value for the control of tip burn 
or hopper burn, while the spray showed 
high efficiency. In the experiments, flea 
beetles and Colorado potato beetles were 
not important factors. Therefore no data 
on the control of these were obtained. 

However, this statement in the bulle- 
tin is well worth repeating: ‘“‘Notwith- 
standing the lessened efficiency of the 
dust, its use may be advisable under cer- 
tain conditions. For example, where water 
is difficult to obtain, and in small fields 
where it is necessary to use hand ma- 
chines.” 


YELLOWS RESISTANT CABBAGES 
RESISTED YELLOWS 


Charles Estel, a farmer of Adams 
county, Indiana, demonstrated to his own 
satisfaction that yellows resistant cabbage 
plants really resist the yellows, which had 
about put him out of cabbage raising. 
In 1923, the Estels set 600 common plants 
in the spring. These all died. In fact, 
the Estels had to go to their neighbors for 
cabbage to make their kraut. 

In 1924 L. M. Busche, the county agent, 
furnished Estel with sources from which 
they could get yellows resistant seed and 
plants. These were procured and out-of 
600 plants set, not a plant was lost, and 
from these 600 plants they sold 600 
pounds of raw cabbage, had all the family 
wanted for its own use, and made twenty- 
five gallons of kraut besides. 

In 1925 Estel again set 600 yellows 
resistant plants. It was not necessary to 
reset a single plant. From these, they 
got all the cabbages they wanted for their 
own use besides making thirty gallons of 
kraut and selling 700 pounds of raw cab- 
bage.—I. J. M., Ind. 


WAGING WAR ON THE GARDEN 
PESTS 


Continued from page 44 
absolutely no danger of becoming poisoned 
from eating sprayed vegetables. In the 
first place, rains soon wash the poison off, 
and besides, there is not enough poison 
on a head of cabbage to produce any ill 
effects if one person ate the entire head. 

One of the most troublesome and diffi- 
cult pests is the cutworm. To make a 
poison bait, use a peck of bran, four 
ounces of paris green or white arsenic, and 
mix with two gallons of water in which has 
been dissolved a half-gallon of sorghum or 
any cheap molasses. Leave lumps of this 
about the base of the plants late in the 
day, and the worms will get it at night 
when they come out to do their damage. 
Care should be taken to collect or cover 
the poison in the daytime if it is where 
fowls may get to it. 

It is a very good plan to use bordeaux 
mixture with insect poison as it acts as a 
deterrent to many forms of insect life, and 
also is of benefit to the plant in arresting 
fungus diseases. It is made by dissolving 
four ounces of bluestone (copper sulphate) 
in twelve quarts of water, then add four 
ounces of lime that has been slaked in a 
part of the water. It is best to strain this 
nuxture before using it as a spray. Mix in 
an earthen or wooden vessel To a gallon 
of the bordeaux add an ounce of resin fish- 
oil soap to make it stick to the foliage. 
In making it in connection with arsenical 
poison, just dissolve the arsenate in bor- 
deaux mixture, and spray all on together. 











fr IVE stock breeders in 
.@ Canada grow rich. 
The men who farm in 
your easily-reached 
neighbor country find 
every encouragement for 
raising high quality beef 
and dairy cattle. 






























At the great National 
Dairy Exposition at Indian- 
apolis in October, 1925, the 
most coveted prize offered— 
first award for State Herd— 
was captured by Canadian 
Holsteins. The Senior and 
Grand Champion Female was 
a Canadian cow. Likewise, 
the Junior Champion Bull 
came from Canada. Of 24 
animals entered by 10 Cana- 
dian breeders and shown 
against approximately 300 of 
the best dairy type animals 
produced in North America, 
18 won individual prizes. The 
uniform high quality of the 
exhibit from Canada was 
conceded by all and was very 
generally commented upon. 


Equally great are the 
Opportunities in Canada for 
grain growing, mixed farm- 
ing and fruit and poultry 
raising. Cheaper land, larger 
crops and bigger profits 
await you—along with a 
cordial welcome, and every 





Wayne 





facility for prosperous, inde- 
pendent life. Three hundred 
million acres of North Amer- 
ica’s richest agricultural land 
—virgin soil on which the 
best hard wheat in the world 
can be raised at lowest cost 
and marketed at highest 
prices! 


This most productive land 
is fully served by railways. 
Freight rates are lower than 
in the States. Land taxes, 
too, are lighter. Good roads, 
markets, schools, and 
churches. Rural telephone 
service. Good neighbors, who 
probably include folks from 
your home district. Yet the 
cost is only $15 to $20 an acre 
—with long-term payments 
arranged, if desired. Farther 
back from the railroads, free 
homesteads, partially wood- 
ed, are still available within 
reasonable distances. In 1924 
Americans took up 608 of 
these homesteads; during the 
goctes from January to 

ovember, 1925, Americans 
took up 657 homesteads in 
Canada. 


If you are a farmer, or a 
young man eager to farm 
under ideal conditions, do 
not put this paper down until 
you write a letter to salaried 
Officials of the Government 
of Canada who are at your 
Service to assist you in 
moving and getting suitably 
located. Canada wants you 
and is willing to serve you. 
Act at once! 












Clip this advertisement from “Successful Farm- 
ing” and send it, with a letter describing the kind 
of farm you would like to get in Canada, to the 
nearest Canadian Govt. Agent listed below: 





Belle Calamity 














































































M.J.JOHNSTONE, 

(D-14) 2025 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
A. E. Pilkie,(D-14) 202 W. 5th St., Des Moines, Ia. 
K. HADDELAND, 

(D-14) 329 Jackson Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
W.S.NETHERY 

(D-14) Room 5, Commercial National Bldg., 

9 E. Long Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

C.J. BROUGHTON, 

(D-14) 112 West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 
J.M.MacLACHLAN, 

(D-14) 10 Jefferson Ave. E., Detroit, Mich, 
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Champion X—ex- 
clusively for Fords 
—packed in the red 


box, 602 


In Canada 80c 


DEPENDABILITY 


The greatest thing 
about a Ford is the 
way it keeps going, 
even under the 
worst conditions. 
The dependability 
of Champions— 
which have been 
standard Ford 
equipment for 14 
years—is an inte- 
gral part of Ford 
dependability. 


A new set of dependable Cham- 
pion Spark Plugs every 10,000 
miles will restore power, speed 
and acceleration and actually 
save their cost in less oil and 
gas used, 


CHAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 


Toledo, Ohio 












SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


HOTBED SANITATION 


One of the most common sources of 
disease ‘in a great variety of plants is the 
hotbed. Tomato plants may become af- 
fected with late or early blight, wilt and 
mosaic in the hotbed, eggplants with wilt, 
cabbages with black leg and yellows, sweet 
potatoes with black rot and wilt. Hot- 
beds are often a prolific source of nema- 
tode infection, which is then carried to 
other places. Plant propagation beds are 
the root of many evils in plants. 

One of the greatest needs in the care of 
beds is sanitation. After the plants are 
grown and are transplanted into the field, 
those that remain are often allowed to 
develop as best they can, along with the 
weeds. In this tender, rank growth, dis- 
eases of various kinds develop unhindered, 
and may often thoroly infest the soil. 
Tomato mosaic may appear, and later in- 
fest the horse nettle or ground cherries 
which often grow in and around the bed. 
Next spring the young weeds coming from 
such diseased roots start the infestation 
in the young tomatoes. The vegetable 
gardener or plant grower cannot afford 
to neglect the hotbeds in this way. It is 
no fault to grow plants on this rich hotbed 
soil, but give them the same care as the 
plants in the field, and clean out all plant 
rubbish at the end of the season. 

Sterilization of the hotbed soil with 
steam, or with formaldehyde, will often 
be a profitable practice in the control of 
nematodes, wilt and other soil-infesting 
diseases. The formaldehyde solution 
should be applied at the rate of one gallon 
per square foot, using a mixture of two 
pints of formaldehyde in thirty gallons of 
water. Loosen and thoroly pulverize the 
soil in beds before applying the disinfec- 
tant, and after treating, cover the soil 
with a canvas or with straw, so as to 
confine the formaldehyde fumes. It is 
best not to plant the beds for ten days or 
two weeks after treatment, and in the 
meantime spade the soil over so that the 
gas can escape. However, remember that 


the soil on the cultivating tools or carried | ; 


on the shoes may reinfest the bed. Keep 
this danger in mind. It is not a bad idea 
to have a bucket of the disinfecting solu- 
tion in which the tools can be dipped, and 
sometimes it would pay also to treat the 
soil around the beds.—C. T., Ind. 


DISCARD BAD NURSERY STOCK 


Whenever -we receive an order of 
nursery stock we inspect every tree, We 
occasionally find diseased stock, or trees 
unsatisfactory in some way. These we 
carefully repack and return for replace- 
ment. Now and then a nursery worker 
gets careless and packs inferior stuff. We 
do not care to take chances with question- 
able stock. 

Some years ago a neighbor received a 
shipment of trees that he knew was not of 
the best. The roots were rough, and 
small galls had started. He decided to take 
a chance, and set out his orchard. This 
past season he pulled out every tree. The 
trees were so weakened that he could have 
no hope of successful production. Inspec- 
tion of the roots showed them to be masses 
of galls and hairy root. Had the stock been 
good, he would now have a fine orchard 
just coming into bearing. 





This has been a very expensive lesson. | 
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Clover, purest Wisconsin seed. 
Order now. Prices are likely to 
advance, 
Alfalfa, immense stock, Gri 
and Common—Dakota, Mon. 
tana, Idahoand Utah grown. Also 
Sweet Clover, Alsike, Timothy. 
Samples if desired. 
Wisconsin Fire Dried Seed Corn. 

Largest and finest stock w..eves had. Improved 
strains. Prices low. 
et u See ee — d Len 

pure grains, e are hea uarters fo» 
. Also soy beans, field y. 
buckwheat, rye, speltz, wheat, 
sudan, rape, millet, etc. 


































































ALL THIS 


to get 
Acquainted 
My Home Fruit 


y f Collection 
Consisting of 25 Trees, Vines and Plants. 


3 one year well rooted grape vines. 
76 baby apple trees iroot ¢ afts) 
a Denclous’ 2 Jonathan, 2 Mcintosh 
2 yellow transparent, 2 snow (| Famense) 
12 1 year Lucretia mare | — 
ain Bulle 
with my 1926 fer our 


epaid 
L. C. Casler, S10 Elm St., Paw Paw, Mich. 


FREE.®'<,37'2° 

















and Plants and Pkt. Giant 
Pansy Sent FREE. Best 
N sure to grow, a8 






















He has had no production from this land 
for a five-year period. _ His time has been 
wasted. The cost of the nursery stock and 
the expense of both planting and remov- 
ing the trees has been paid for from other 
farming operations. No grower can afford 
to risk such an experience. It never pays 
to use bad nursery stock.—C. W. R. 


SHALL I CUT WOOD OR GROW 
APPLES? 
Continued from page 50 
are you not getting into the business 
heavier?” I asked 

“T am getting ready to do that very 
thing,”’ replied Mr. Sibbet decisively. I 
am going to plant five acres more this next 
spring. I am also going to make the old 
trees do their best eri the young ones 
are coming on. I have already purchased 
my nitrate of soda and acid phosphate 
and expect to begin using commercial fer- 
tilizer on my orchard according to the 
recommendations of the Purdue experi- 
ment station.’ 

While the story of Mr. Sibbet is very 
interesting, its real value lies in the fact 
that it is a concrete instance of a man 
taking advantage of an opportunity such 
as many farmers have. 

Wayne county, Indiana, is typical in 
many ways of a large number of counties 
in the Central West. A study of marketing 
conditions in Richmond, a city of 28,000 
population and the county seat of Wayne 
county, disclosed that 25,000 bushels of 
apples were shipped in from outside in 
order to supply the demand of the market 
in this city in one year. This occurred in 
the year in which the production of local 
fruit was the largest it had been for several 
years. 

One of the principal reasons why so 
many apples are shipped in from outside 
sources to supply many markets is because 
the quality of much of the local fruit is not 
such as to satisfy the requirements of the 
ultimate consumers. The persons who 
use the apples are the ones he determine 
what kind of fruit will be handled on the 
local market and what prices will be paid. 
The key to Mr. Sibbet’s success is that he 
saw an opportunity to sell good quality 
apples in his own community at a good 
price and then he got busy and grew good 
fruit. It is the old story of a little good 
work from the collar up being well com- 
pensated. 


DRY LIMESULFUR UNSATISFAC- 
TORY FOR SCALE 


According to the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture, dry substitutes for 
the liquid limesulfur or the mineral oil 
sprays which have been used in the past, 
are unsatisfactory for the control of San 
Jose scale. This is the conclusion reached 
after three years of trial of a number of 
dry limesulfur substitutes now on -the 
market. 

While these dry limesulfur preparations 
are quite generally satisfactory in the 
control of some of the diseases, according 
to the tests of the department, they were 
found unsatisfactory when compared with 
the liquid limesulfur for scale in particular. 

The department’s experiments include 
thirty-nine tests with dry calcium-sulfur 
thirteen tests with dry sodium sulfur, and 
eleven tests with dry barium sulfur. These 
tests were conducted under practical 
orchard conditions in four different states, 
and cover a period of three years, as said 
before. Both apple and peach trees were 
used, and conditions varied from a moder- 
ate infestation to incrustation. Conditions 
in the different orchards were such that 
the natural increase of the scale varied 
from rapid to moderate. 

These tests showed that the commercial 
samples of dry calcium, sodium and barium 
sulfur, even when used at strengths much 
greater than ordinarily employed, do not 
furnish a satisfactory control of the San 
Jose scale, 
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800 gallons per hour, engine driven water plant 


Dependable 
water service 
at low cost 


There’s a Fairbanks-Morse Water Plant 
for every requirement — operated by wind- 
mill, engine or electric motor 


Fairbanks-Morse equipment has made it pos- 
sible for thousands upon thousands of farms to 
have a dependable, economical, time-saving 
supply of running water under pressure. At a 
cost of merely a few cents a day you, too, can 
have all the comforts and conveniences of run- 
ning water ready at the turn of a faucet. Your 
family, too, can be assured greater health and 
happiness. No longer will backbreaking trips 
to the pump be necessary. No longer will un- 
sanitary conditions exist. No longer will your 
stock suffer because of an inadequate water 
supply. 

No matter what type of equipment you re- 
quire—windmill, home water plant or pump 
jack and engine—there is a Fairbanks-Morse 
outfit ideally suited to your needs. This equip- 
ment has been developed from the vast 
Fairbanks-Morse experience of many years in 
building all kinds of pump equipment, ranging 
from huge municipal and irrigation plants to 
the smallest home water plant. The low prices 
are made possible by our huge production. 


Let your local Fairbanks-Morse dealer show 
you why the other products illustrated on this 
page are the biggest dollar-for-dollar values 
obtainable. Or send us the coupon for free 
literature and complete information. 





Home Water Plants “Z” Engines 


120 gal. per hour gal: galv'd tanks 2 h. p. battery equipt $ 48.50 
60 cycle motor, 8 - ntl tan 2 h. p. magneto equipt 58.50 
complete......... 3 h. p. magneto equipt 101.00 
ase gal. per hour ca oe pump, 6h. p. magneto equipt 53.00 
cycle motor, gal giv s : 

tank, complete... 23. Feed Grinders 

Also larger sises, for as or elec- Plate Type, 4 inch $ 11.00 
tric drive, correspondingly low Plate Type, 8 inch br +4 


Plate Type, 10inch 


iced. 
ogi All-Purpose Hammer Type 138 +4 


Home Light and Power Plants pa i prices quoted above are cash 
No. 1% plant................... ..$325.00 factory. Add freight to your 
YS ae | See 525.00 ao 


‘ 
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Steel Eclipse Windmills and Self- 
Oiling Pump Jacks 
Self-oiling, all-metal construction. 

asts a lifetime. All working parts 
are carefully machined and com- 
pletely enclosed s 

Alse self-oiling pump jacks and 
power heads for every deep well 
service. 

















Home Water Plants 


At a very low cost you can enjoy 
running water pumped by a reliable 
water plant ~. . by the same manu- 
facturers who build huge pumping 
equipment for munici ties. 











Home Light and Power Flants 


Furnish not only electricity but also 
engine power whenever you need it. 














“Z” Engines 
A half million farmers use “Z"’ En- 
gines because they are the biggest 
ollar-for-dollar value on the mar- 
ket. Sizes from 2 to 20 horsepower. 





Feed 
Grinders 
Make every 
pushel pe ay 

by grin 
your fee 
with an F-M 


Typeor Plate 
Type Feed 
Grinder. 














Fairbanks-Morse products also én- 
clude Fairbanks Scales, washing 
machines, electric motors, etc. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & Co. 


Manufacturers 
Fairbanks - Morse Products 


Chicago, U.S. A. 
** Every Line a Leader’ 


Branches and Service Stations Covering Every State in the Union 


’ (2 Se Om cme aR em et ee eo Ee NK eT 


IFAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Dept. 3121. 

1900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, U.S. A. 

10! Home Water Plants 
0 “Z" Engines 

lo Pump Jacks 





gO Feed Grinder 0 Hammer Type Name 
" 0) Plate Type 
C2 Home Light and Power Plante 
oe eee 0 Steel Eclipse Windmills Address 
Authorized Dealer oO Fairbanks Scales 
or write us 0) Washing Machines Town 


Send free literature and 
items checked at the left 


ne oe ~~) ome oe 


complete information os 











































































































VACUUM CUP 


Longest trouble-free mileage 
on concrete or clay roads. 
Good tires are a part of the 
modern machinery of every 
profitable farm. 


O, you’d put a good 
mower on the job and 
save time, money, and 


work. Just as the wise tire- 
buyer cuts expense*and work 
by buying the most depend- 
able tire ecuipment— 


TIRES 














PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. OF AMERICA, INC, 


J eannette, Pennsylvania 



















GARDEN 


“SHAW 7x TRACTO 


Now you can get a better power Garden tee at 
less cost. ga fon Trek Low Price on the me 


Special Offer ¥ Witte at 


for Special Offer. 











Get Low Prices 
on i Berry | 
macenitl yg CU jin 

Write for our ) | 


Free Catalog! Shows you how you i —_— 

can save money by buying direct \\ wri j 
from the large i Berry Bor and ’ } 
Basket Factory in the Country. 


New Albany Bux & Basket Co, Box 129, New _ Ind. | 
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IT’S EASIER TO 


SPRAY your orchard properly with a dependa- 
ble ‘Friend”’ Sprayer. 

Single unit motor-pump; 6traight gear transmis- 
sion, no belts; no chains; low down; short turn; 
large wheels—easy draft; adjust packing while 
pumping at high pressure are just a few of the 
many practical features 
that you'll appreciate. 

Write at once for Free 
Catalog. 


“Friend” Mfg. Co. 


127 East Ave., 
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“WHOLE SALE 


LOVER!*= 


SHEN NE MONEY 


her 


prices. Derek t ba Field. Seeds ofany kind uh- 
| you see our samples and ;“ va. Wes iae 
on_high-quality, tested Clover, ee Ay falfa, 


Sweet | Clover and Alsike; guaranteed "the best, on sube 

ject to your aogeevel and’ Ssvermment east. Write today for 
special prices and FREE catalog. 

American Field Seed Co,, Dept. 319, Chicago, tl. 
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COLOR GRADES FOR HONEY 


Extracted honey is usually sold on the 
basis of its color and the plant source 
from which it is derived, as White Orange 
honey, or Light Amber Clover honey. To 
persons familiar with the various honeys 
on the market, the naming of the plant 
source indicates the flavor of the honey 
As a rule, honeys of light color bring a 
somewhat. better price than the darker 
grades, and therefore the practice of 
designating the color has become general 
With the flavor indicated by the plant 
source of the honey, and the standard 
weight fixed at not less than 12 pounds to 
the gallon, the next step becomes the 
establishment of color grades. As an aid 
to uniformity in grading, several color 
graders have been devised and placed 
upon the market, but none of these has 
proved wholly satisfactory according te 
the department of agriculture. 

Extensive experimenting by the Bee 
Culture Laboratory of the United States 
department of agriculture has resulted in 
the perfection of a color grader for honey 
which overcomes many of the difficulties 
noted in other graders. It is approved 
and used by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. By its means five standard 
color grades commonly used in the sale of 
honeys may be determined. They are: 
Water white, white, light amber, amber, 
and dark. Two additional grades needed 
by western beekeepers have been estab- 
lished and are provided for by this grader; 
these are designated as extra white and 
extra light amber. 

The construction and use of this grader 
is described in United States department 
of agriculture circular 364, The Color 
Grading of Honey, by E. L. Sechrist, 
apiculturist. This circular may be ob- 
tained while the supply lasts by writing 
to the United States department of agri- 
culture at Washington, D. C. 
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GIVING BEES A POLLEN SUBSTI- 
TUTE 


As soon as the bees begin to fly out in 
the spring they will seek for nectar and 
pollen. Often when they have honey they 
will be short of pollen for brood rearing. 
Where they are close to timber, many trees 
bloom so very early that they will get 
pollen about as soon as they fly, but 
prairie lands do not furnish this early 
supply. I have always given them some 
shorts or bran to work on. Some years the 
box of bran would be covered with bees for 
a week or two and other years they would 
visit it but a few days, or perhaps not at 
all. A little creek with some timber was 
only a half-mile distant at that. It is so 
easy to set a shallow box of bran or shorts 
out where they can work on it that it 
should not be neglected. It serves instead 
of pollen for brood rearing, and helps your 
colony just that much. As soon as they 
can get natural pollen they will desert it.— 
L 





A PROGRAM FOR BEAUTIFYING 
THE FARMSTEAD 


Continued from page 11 


“The height of the shrubs selected 
should depend upon the height of the 
foundation of the buildings, the height of 
the porch floor and the height of the 
fences and outbuildings that are to be 
screened. In general, it is well to plant 
the tall growing shrubs in the background 
and from these make a gradual reduction 
to the surface of the ground.” 

The plantings at the Spring homestead 
were principally accomplished by the use 
of Spirea Van Houttei, wie gelia, rose of 


Sharon, Snow berry, Chinese privet, 
forsythia, summer hydrangea, and fall 
hydrangea. 

The porch trellis is being covered 


rapidly by a growth of roses and honey- 
suckle. In the corners of the yard fence 
are nice clumps of low shrubs. The fence 
between the house and farm buildings is 











being overgrown with vines to partl 

shield those buildings. More planting will 
be done, but the idea is to prevail that 
the space in front of the house must be left 


open, and that any planting done must 
fit into the natural conditions as they 
exist on the farm. 
“We have made our home thoroly 
modern and comfortable in every way. We 
have a radio that brings us music and 
entertainment from stations far and near. 
Three of our children, varying from the 
ages of four to nine, have ponies. We 
think that it is just as essential for us to 
provide for our children to grow and 
develop as it is to provide the material 
things of life. Those children are showing 
a keen interest in our landscaping and in 
watching the growth and development of 
our plantings. Recently we visited a city 
for a day. We tried to show the children 
the things of greatest interest there and 
they seemed to enjoy everything. But as 
we started home we asked them, ‘Would 
you like to live in the city?’ ‘No,’ the 
replied. ‘We would rather be at home’.” 
As a final word, Mr. Spring remarked, 
“A home is what we are trying to make.” 


A COW, HEN AND CLOVER COM- 
BINATION 
Continued from page 17 


was rented from Longview Farm, Lees 
Summit, Missouri, and several of his 
daughters are now being retained in the 
herd. To follow these good bulls Holiday 
Raleigh and Egyptian Fairy Lad are being 
used. Selection of a herd bull is made very 
carefully for he now realizes the impor- 
tance of getting just the right sire. That 
the herd has improved is shown by the 
fact that he has two-year-old heifers giving 
as much milk with their first calves as 
their dams aad granddams did when at 
their best. 

All the while Patterson has been doing 
dairy missionary work in Oklahoma. Bulls 
from his herd have gone to farmers to 
improve their milking herds. High prices 
were never asked for the bull calves in 
order to encourage their being used by 
farmers of limited means and he takes 
more pride in the fact that he has placed 
over 100 registered bulls on farms where a 
purebred had never trod than in selling 
breeding stock to established herds. It is 
such dairy promotion work that has en- 
abled Oklahoma to increase her milk 
production 228 million pounds in the last 
four years. 

As president of the Northeastern Okla- 
homa Jersey Cattle Club, Patterson is 
boosting the use of better bulls on every 
dairy farm. The organization plans to 
hoid sales of purebred bulls to scatter them 
among the farmers. “Ours is a comin 
dairy state,”’ said Patterson. “Cotton an 
wheat takes away our soil fertility, the 
cows keep it on the farm. We are turning 
to that better type of farming—with a 
combination of cows, hens and clover.” 

At present 50 acres of the farm is in 
sweet clover. This year 20 acres of Vir- 
ginia soybeans were grown and were 
harvested with a binder to be fed in the 
sheaf. He finds this method less waste- 
ful of the beans than handling as hay. 
Oats, barley and corn are the grain cro 
with red clover and soybeans used as the 
soil builder in the rotation. Manure is 
taken direct to the fields from the dairy 
barn, being dumped into the manure 
spreader each morning when the barn is 
cleaned. 

Hens are the cows’ companions on this 
farm. The flock of English white leghorns 
have turned in a nice profit each year. 
Chicks are hatched on the farm and a 
construct've breeding program is being 
followed with the poultry as with the 
dairy herd. Cockerels backed by high 
laying records are used and the hens 
closely evlled each year, as a matter of 
business—for the heavy producers are the 
profitable ones. 
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cMore than 200000 men 
and women took this easy step 
toward health last year 
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IRST, let me tell you how I 
happen to be talking to you. 


For twenty years I have been a 
food demonstrator. I have met lots 
of people—about 25,000 a year. I 
served Postum to them. They liked 
it. “Mrs. Blanchard, that’s the best 
drink I ever tasted.”” Thousands 
have told me that. 


That set us thinking. If people 
became so interested in Postum 
when I told them about it face to 
face, why shouldn’t I reach an even 
larger number through the news- 
papers and magazines? 

That is how I happen to be talk- 
ing to you now. 

I wanted everyone to find out 
the effects of caffein on themselves. 
So I originated the thirty-day test. 
Last year over 200,000 men and 
women made the thirty-day test 
—made Postum their mealtime 
drink for thirty days. 


At the end of thirty 
days, they measured their 


By Carrie Blanchard 
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looked. And four out of five decided 
never to go back to caffein. 

It seems to me, with all the ad- 
vantages on its side, that you must 
want to make the thirty-day test of 
Postum, too. 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


Let me send you one week’s 
supply of Postum, free, to start you 
on the thirty-day test. I will include 
my personal directions for preparing 
it in the most delicious way, both 
with boiling water for yourself, and 
with hot milk, for children. 

If you would prefer to begin the 
test today, you'll find Postum at 
your grocer’s. It costs much less 
than most other hot drinks—only 
one-half cent a cup. 


For one week’s free supply, send 
me your name and address, indicat- 
ing whether you prefer Instant Pos- 
tum (prepared instantly in the cup, 
with boiling water or hot milk), or 
Postum Cereal, the kind you boil. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 
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own physical gains—how 
much better they felt, 
how much better they 


© 1926,P.C. Co. 





Prasmin is one of the Post Health 


Products, which include also Grape- Name 
Nuts, Post Toasties (Double-thick 

Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes and Street... 
Post’s Bran Chocolate. Your grocer 

sells Postum in two forms. Instant pS 


Postum, made in the cup by adding 


Poetrum Cercat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
I wap* to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send 
me. without cost or obligation, one week’s supply of 


P.—S.F.3-26 





Imovramy Pooreas ... <« . 0%. Oo Check 
(prepared instantly in the cup) h ch 
PRS a ae <0 Viéc es order as 
(prepared by boiling) ? 
— .. State 





boiling water, is one of the easiest 
drinks in the world to prepare. Pos- 
tum Cereal is also easy to make, 





In Canada, address Canapian Postum Cereat Co., Ltd. 
45 Front St. East, Toronto 2, Ontario 
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but should be boiled 20 minutes, 
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Our Junior Farmers and Club Department 
Devoted to the Interests of Farm Boys and Girls 


Oh, better ’tis to fail and fall in sorrow and 
despair 

Than stand where all is safe and sure and 
never face a care. 

Yes, stamp me with the failure’s brand 
and let men sneer at me, 

For as I’ve failed the Lord shall know the 
man } tried to be. 

—Edgar A. Guest. 


THEIR PIGS ARE WORM FREE 
OU boys and girls who plan to raise 
pigs this spring will be interested in the 

methods of two Nebraska boys, Ansel 

Frederickson and Ivan Sundberg of Polk 

county. They were so successful last year 

that they were selected to demonstrate 
their methods at the gathering last fall 
of Middle West club members. 

While there are several things that keep 
little pigs from ever reaching market, 




















Ansel Frederickson and Ivan Sundberg 


worms probably are the most important. 
Even tho the infested pig lives, he is 
stunted and makes gains at a high cost. 
Ansel and Ivan practice the McLean 
county system of hog raising. In the 
spring before the pigs are born the main 
hoghouse and colony houses are scrubbed 
with boiling water in which lye is dis- 
solved at the rate of three cans per thirty 
gallons. The houses are also sprayed wit 
dip. 

The sow is placed in a crate and her 
udder thoroly washed with warm water 
and soap before she is placed in her pen. 
As soon as the pigs are born and able to 
be around, they are moved on a stoneboat 
with their mother to their own colony 
house in a clean pasture. All other hogs 
are kept away so no worm eggs will be 
seattered where the little pigs can get 
them into their digestive systems. Here 
they stay until four and one-half months 
old. Be sure the fences are good so the pigs 
cannot get back to the old yards. Double 
fences may be necessary to keep hogs on 
other side of fence away. 

A regular crop rotation of pasture, hay, 
hay, cultivated crops and pasture is fol- 
lowed in the hog lots. The pastures con- 
sist of winter rye, sudan grass, sweet 
clover.and rape. The colony houses used 
are the simple A-type 7x7 feet with six- 
foot roof boards, or the Nebraska two- 
sow house 7x12 feet. With the first no 
guard rails are necessary. The cost is 
around $14. The other one costs about 
$35. A creep is provided at an early age 
so the pigs can eat unhindered by the sows. 

Rubbing posts wrapped with burlap 
that is kept. saturated with crude oil are 
always found in each lot. They consist 
of a post set straight in the ground to the 
top of which another is nailed that runs 
t6 the ground with a slant. This allows 
the pigs to oil both their top and bottom 
lines. Wallows are provided after the pigs 
join the herd. These wallows are kept 
covered with crude oil. A sunshade near 
the wallow is necessary 
To illustrate the importance of sanita- 





Conducted by KIRK FOX 


tion in hog raising, the boys showed two 
pigs each six months old. The first one was 
raised in old, worm infested hoglots. It 
weighed 35 pounds. The other one that 
was raised according to the McLean sys- 
tem but otherwise had the same feed and 
care weighed 200 pounds. More than 200 
Nebraska farmers kept definite records of 
their hogs kept on clean ground. Many 
who could not raise hogs at all are now 
doing it successfully according to this 
system. 


CANNED 100 QUARTS OF MEAT 

Because it isn’t always possible for 
farmers to go to town for fresh meat, four 
Calhoun county, Michigan, girls learned 
how to can meat at home. Together they 
successfully canned 100 quarts, so 
know you will be interested in their 
methods. ‘This included chickens, rabbits, 
beef, etc. Two of the girls, Jessie Teeters 
and Dorothy Hicks, who are shown here, 
demonstrated during the club congress 
at Chicago last fall. 

The girls explained that people are eat- 
ing too much salt meat and that canned 
meat is always ready on short notice. 
Meat is needed in the human diet because 
it contains protein, energy, minerals and 
vitamins. It is also very palatable and 
easily digested. 

The pressure cooker was briefly ex- 
= “Never buy one that does not 
10ld at least 15 to 20 pounds of steam 
pressure,” the girls advised. It is very 
important, too, that all lids, rubbers and 
jars be tested so that a perfect seal will be 
possible. 

During the demonstration a chicken was 
prepared for canning. Into a can first 
tested and sterilized, the breast of the 
chicken was first placed. Then followed 
in order the back, neck, legs and wings. 








Jessie Teeters and Dorothy Hicks 


The liver, heart and gizzard were not 
canned because they give the meat a bad 
flavor. Then a teaspoonful of salt was 
added and a piece of fat placed on top. 
During processing this fat melts and runs 
down over the meat making a perfect seal. 

The lid was then screwed on the jar as 
tightly as possible with the thumb and 
fingers. In the meantime, enough water 
was poured into the pressure cooker to just 
cover the false bottom. The cans were 
then processed for two hours at five 
pounds pressure. If the meat is partly. 
cooked before it is canned, the full two 
hours in the pressure cooker are not neces- 


sary. In the hot bath method of canning, 
cook for three hours. Old fowls require 
twenty minutes longer. Tighten jar covers 
when you remove them from the cooker. 

The girls also canned a jar of beef during 
their demonstration. After all bones were 
removed from meat having a bright red 
color and good flavor, it. was thoroly 
cleaned and cut into convenient sized 
pieces and placed in the can. No water 
was added because it permits the flavor to 
escape. Again a teaspoonful of salt and a 
piece of fat was added and the ean cov- 
ered. Processing continued for two hours 
after the pressure reached five pounds. 
After processing, the cans are removed 
from the cooker and turned on their sides. 
If leaks occur, they are stopped and the 
can processed twenty minutes longer. 

If desired, the meat can first be boiled, 
roasted or seared. Boil until the pieces are 
one-half their original size, place in cans 
and add juice to three-eighths of the dis- 
tance from the top. Process for one hour. 
Always be sure your pressure is right, your 
meat is clean, your cans are sterilized and 
that a perfect seal is possible. 

These girls also can vegetables. They 
worked two years in order to become ex- 
pert enough to go to their state fair. 


BUGS EAT BUGS 

Crop destroying insects in New Zealand 
are being combated by insects called 
chrysopids from Kansas. New Zealand 
is one of the few places in the temperate 
zone where these insects do not naturally 
occur. 

Before shipment is made from the 
United States, the insects are kept in re- 
frigerators several weeks to Beas a them 
hardy and to kill off the weak ones. They 
are then put in bottles with moist blotting 
paper and sent in iced containers to San 
Franciseo. The blotting paper is again 
moistened before they start their ocean 
voyage. 


GOOD PAY FOR TESTING CORN 


Lewis Christianson of Pulaski county, 
Indiana, is only a_ seventeen-year-old 
farm boy. Lewis joined the corn club, but 
before doing so, he promised his father 
that the regular farm work would be done 
before any time would be given to his 
— As a result of this promise, 
ewis was forced to take his five-acre plot 
in the same field of corn that his father was 
putting out. 

The only extra that Lewis gave to his 
corn was that the seed was tested for 
germination and that it was plowed six 
times. Then, too, Lewis pulled all of the 
large weeds that came after the corn was 
laid by. 

His father said there was not any dif- 
ference in the yields. However, Lewis’s 
five acres averaged eizhty-eight bushels to 
the acre, while the corn growing side of it, 
which did not get the mentioned care, 
made an average yield of 72.49 bushels. 

At the prevailing ‘market [price, Lewis 
made $46.53 for his extra eleven hours of 
labor. The testing cost a dollar. There- 
fore the total profit was $45.53 or better 
than $4.14 per hour. When one stops to 
consider that Lewis had to do this extra 
either at noon, evenings or on spare days, 
he readily sees that Lewis made high 
wages.—H. Q. H., Ind. 











You boys and girls who are raising 
beef calves this year want John A. Day’s 
bulletin, Feeding and Care of Baby Beef 
Calves for Club Work. It is sent free by 
the Iowa Beef Producers’ Association, 
Ames, lowa. 
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THE GRACELINE {£ gkewood BED 


One of 28 wonderful * 
new Graceline designs $2 075 





1. 8 ventilatorskeep 4. Durable cover. 
it fresh and sweet Roll edges improve 





ported, the small coils 








2. Thick layers of the bed"s appearance 





shaping to every curve 
in all sleep positions, 
Your spinal column 
rests in the most easy 
and natural position 





cotton add comfort 5. Felted cotton sur- 
rounds sides and ends 


3+ More than 625 
coilsin fabric pockets 6, Pockets cut open 
adjust to your body show lively springs 








$8 50,000,000 for cosmetics; only 
$70,000,000 for mattresses. These 
purchases of America in 1924 will 
startle every thinking woman. 
Only one-twelfth ‘he sum spent for 
cosmetics was invested in sound 


sleep that keeps true beauty young. 


But last year a widespread change 
began. A new and -radically dif- 
ferent super-mattress was intro- 
duced—the Beautyrest. Its hun- 


THE SIMMONS COMPANY +« NEW YORK + 








SS. MMONS 
eautprest Matiress 


BUILT FOR SLEEP 


dreds of sensitive springs, live air, 
and buoyant cotton coax every 
muscle and nerve to relax and 
rest. Huge output makes its price 
strikingly low. 

Its success was immediate. Count- 
less thousands now enjoy the 
sound sleep that erases lines of 
fatigue and nightly renews vital 
charm. Are you building beauty 
from within? 


CHICAGO + ATLANTA «+ SAN FRANCISCO 
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n eight months it changed the 
nation’s sleep habits 


CThe Beautyrest . ¢ 5 O 
a super mattress---only —? 


All America is heeding 


‘this warning about 


Sk: 2 2 


Women who prize their beauty, 
men who value their energy were 
only waiting for a chance to heed 
the warning of the noted psychol- 
ogist, Dr. I. H. Coriat. In a scien- 
tific article he says, in substance: 
The brain is kept awake by the 
messages it is constantly receiv- 
ing from tense muscles. When 
the muscles finally relax and stop 
sending their irritating impulses 
to the brain, we go to sleep—and 
not before. 

Through scientific research, The Sim- 
mons Company is contributing to the 
public knowledge concerning sleep and 
is building correct sleep equipment which 
makes this necessity available to all, 


7 7 7 
Any dealer can supply you. See 
the widest range in stores with 
a SIMMONS SLEEP DEPARTMENT. 
y 7 : 


THE GRACELINE ¢jalem BED 


With exclusive seamless Graceline moulding 
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THE FAMOUS ACE SPRING 
America’s favorite bedspring. Adjusts to 
every curve. Will wot sag. Lasts a 
lifetime, Huge Production 

“" $1Q75* 


cuts its price to 





*Note: Freight rates make prices 
slightly higher in the South and also 
west of the Missouri, Beautyrest and 
Ace same price in Canada asin U, 8. 


Leek for this 


mark of value on 


the bed, spring or 
mattress you buy 
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Self-Balanced Cultivator 

With just a slight push on foot stirrups 
you can shift the gangs of the Rock Island 
No. 70 “Perfection” Cultivator from a frac- 
tion of an inch to several inches to dodge 
crooked rows and kill the weeds without 
injuring the growing crops. You can suc- 
cessfully “hoe” the row by use of conveni- 
ent handles. The wheel arrangement in- 
sures perfect balance. Rigid seat means 
more uniform depth of cultivation, as your 
weight does not affect the gangs. Either 
gang can be cleared of trash without affect- 
ing depth of other gang. 


Your local Rock Island Dealer can fur- 
nish you with this cultivator equipped just 
right for your field conditions, 

FREE BOOK—'"Making Farm Life Easier” illue- 
trates and describes implements in which you are par- 


ticularly interested. 
Write today for free book SF-20. 


Rock Island Plow © 


ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 





EY BACK 


GUARANTEE 


You take no chances here. 
Thousands of farmers 
== ff are growing bigger f 
IU and better crops— 
ED M keeping their land free § 
from noxious and 
saving money by buying 





Get this new Seed Book 
Free, describes every- 
thing for the farm and 
garden. All the newest 





to you at rock bottom 
prices. Write to-day. 


' 
FARMER SEED & NURSERY CO. 
106 1St.AVE.FARIBAULT.MINN. 


C WHITE SWEET $@)10 








‘Bu. 
Unhulled, recieaned, ready to sow, excellent quality. Also 
have highest quality = hulled seed at fully as at- 


tractive prices. We are headquarters on Sweet Clover. 
Investigate this wonderful crop and our low prices. Easy 
to grow. Unexcelled for fertilizing. Unsurpassed for pas- 
tore and hay. Save money by using Sweet Clover instead 
of Red Clover. We specialize in Grass Seeds. Write for 
Free Samples, Clover, Sweet Clover, — Alfalfa, 
Timothy and big seed guide. All FREE. rite Today. 


American Field Seed Co,, Dept. 919, eon iil. 





gers TREES =e 
PEAC 





6c 
: Get our special ee, catalog. mee Evergreens, 
’ Shrubs, Perennials Prices lowest ever. Quality | 
, unsurpassed. rder early and get extra premium. 



















SMILED AT FAILURES 
STANLEY HORACEK, Jr., of Seward 
county, Nebraska, made a record in pig 
club work of which any boy may well be 
proud by showing the grand champion 
duroc boar at the Seward county fair last 
year. Stanley is just past fifteen years of 
age and has been in club work for four years. 
It has not been continuous success, but 

he has met his reverses with a smile. 
The first year’s work brought Stanley 
to the county fair with what he thought 





Some of the good ones 


were the best pigs in the county but when 
the judge was thru, it was found that the 
pigs were not of the best type and that 
they did not have enough size. 

he next year the type was somewhat 
improved and the size was much better 
tho the pigs were carrying too much fat 
for their bone. 

During this time Stanley had been 
peg ey bed his pigs closely and decided that 
for he would buy an extra 
good duroc gilt which was bred to a good 
boar. This was done but fortune still 
did not smile, for in the spring both the 
gilt and her litter were Lae at farrowing 
time. This was a t disappointment 
but their owner took it with a smile and 
said, “A fellow has to Saree some losses 
but I will take some of my other pigs for 
my club work this year and do the best I 
can.” The use of a better boar had im- 
proved the type but still they needed more 
than good feed and care to win at the 
shows. a 

That winter Stanley attended a duroc 


# | sale where he bought two of the best gilts 


to go thru the ring. Both gilts farrowed 


| nice litters but only one litter was used in 


the club work. The accompanying picture 
shows the five pigs which were taken to the 
fairs where they carried away the ribbons. 
One boar was outstanding and at the 
county fair was placed first in his class 
and grand champion of the show. In the 
club classes at the state fair he was placed 
third and at the Kansas Free Fair he was 
second in the open class. The total money 
winnings of this litter amounted to over 
$65 besides helping their owner to win the 
county championship in pig club work. 
Success of this kind may not be so 
spectacular as some other form., but it 
does show that steady, hard work when 
helped by the use of the head will win. 
Appreciation of Stanley’s efforts were ver 
effectively expressed by the cheer whic 
was given by his competitors when his pig’ 
was made grand champion.—L. A. W., 


Neb. 


BOY’S FLOCK SHOWED PROFIT 


When permitted to select his own proj- 
ect for practical education in connection 
with his vocational agriculture course in 
high school, Charles Kifer of Polk county, 
Missouri, chose poultry. His parents 
maintain a commercial egg farm and 


The Krider Nurseries, Inc, Dept. C, Middlebury, Indiana | gladly consented to allow him to use one 
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of the hen houses and a bunch of white 
leghorn pullets. 

For the project 150 pullets were used. 
They were separated from the farm flock 
October Ist of last year and placed in the 
house and pen where an egg and feed 
record could be kept. Everything except 
labor was charged against them, cost of 
straw for litter, grain, mash, oystershell, 
disinfectant, sour milk, etc. The mash was 
mixed at home and consisted of the 
following: 300 pounds millrun, 100 pounds 
cornmeal, 100 pounds meatme: ul, and 3 
pounds of salt. The scratch grain was 
made up of corn, oats and wheat and was 
fed at the rate of about 10 pounds a day to 
each 100 hens, with the heaviest feed at 
night. Sour milk was fed of mornings and 
fresh water kept out all the time. 

Charles was careful to keep the house 
clean, using lime on the droppings boards 
after cleaning and spraying with dip 
occasionally. e straw litter was changed 
every two weeks. Except during freezing 
weather or when there was snow on the 
ground, the pullets were permitted free 
run of the yard. He did not lose a bird 
or have any kind of sickness thruout the 
year. 

For the twelve months October 1, 1924 
to October 31, 1925, the eggs brought a 
total of $645.53. The feed cost, which 
included everything purchased in connec- 
tion with caring for the flock, amounted te 
$239.06. This left a balance of $406.47 as 
pay for labor of caring for them, or $2.70 
= hen. He figured that he spent twe 

ours a day with the flock, spare time 
before and after school, and the profits 
amounted to better than a dollar per day. 
—C. F., Mo. 


COUNTY CHAMPION 


An all around 4-H club girl is Evelyn 
Harley of Cherokee county, Kansas 
Evelyn wears the laurels as being the 
champion club girl of her county for 1925. 
She is ti years of age and has been 
enrolled in club work for three years 

The past year she has been enrolled in 
third year clothing work and in a dairy 
calf club as well. Evelyn is pictured 
wearing the wool dress on which she woa 





: Evelyn Harley 


first prize at the Kansas State Fair. She 
is standing beside her purebred Jersey 
cow which she purchased two years ago as 
a calf. The cow now produces enough 
butterfat to makeone and one-half pounds 
of butter daily which she sells at fifty 
cents per pound. Evelyn has finished 
paying for the cow and in addition has a 
fine heifer calf. With this calf and its 
mother, she has the foundation of a good 
herd of Jerseys.—?. S., Kan. 


Words are things; and a small drop of ink, 

Falling like dew upon a thought produces 

That which makes thousands, perhaps 
millions, think.—Byron. 


Effects of Extremely Wide Rations on 
Horses, Bulletin No. 212, South Dakota 
agricultural college, Brookings. This 
bulletin shows the damaging effect, espe- 
cially on colts, of being forced to get 


their winter food supply exclusively from 
strawstacks and cornfields 
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HERE do your boots give out 

first? ‘The chances are it’s one of 
four places—sole, over the instep, around 
the ankle, or at the heel. 


That’s why there’s extra strength and wear- 
ing quality built into “U.S.” Blue Ribbons at 
every one of these points! 


“U.S.” Blue Ribbons are built fo give more 
wear than any ordinary boot can give. Notice 
the special features of construction, as explained 
below, that make this possible. 


You can get these boots with either red or 
black rubber—knee to hip lengths. 


It will pay you to buy “U.S.” Blue Ribbons. 


United States Rubber Company 


Over the instep—around the 
ankle—back of the heel— 
those are the places where 
many boots first give way. In 
“U.S.”’ Blue Ribbons 4 to 11 
layers of tough fabric and 
rubber reinforcements give 
extra strength wherever 
strength is needed. 





*U. S.’? Blue Ribbon boots are 
made with thick, over-size, gray 
soles—of the toughest kind of 
rubber. Scuffing over frozen 
&round, or through mud and 
slush is what they’re built to 
stand, day in and day out. You'll 
find them as hard to wear out as 
an automobile tire, 





Trade Mark 


199 
Blue Ribbon 


BOOTS WALRUS - ARCTICS - RUBBERS 














The “U.S.”’ Blue Ribbon Walrus 


An all-rubber arctic that slips 
right on over your shoes. Its 
smooth surface washes clean 
like a boot. Red with gray sole, 
all red, or black—4 or 5 buckles. 
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om “U.S.” Blue Ribbon Boots 


































If you cut a strip of rubber 
from a “‘U.S.’’ Blue Ribbon 
boot you’d find 
stretch more than 5 times its 
length. No higher quality 
rubber has ever been used in 
boot construction. 


it would 




































WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


You can buy all 
the materials for 
a complete home di- 
rect from the manu- 
facturer and save 
four profits-on the 
lumber, millwork, 
hardware and labor. 


PRIGEINGLUDES 


all lumber cut to fit, highest: 
grade interior woodwork, sid- 
ing, flooring, windows, doors, 
glass, paints, hardware, nails, lath, 
roofing. Complete instructions 
and drawings are also furnished. 
FREIGHT PAID toyour station. 
Permanent homes—NOT PORT- 
ABLE. Many styles of year ‘round 
Dwellings, Summer Cottages and 


garages to choose from. 


FREE Catalog of Fine Homes 
Send For tt Today {Pest 


Aladdin 
Catalog shows many plans and 
illustrations in color. It shows 
Homes from the modest cottage 
of four rooms to the ten and 
twelve room house, also Garages 
and Summer Cottages. Write 
nearest mill today for Money 
Saving Catalog No. 1609. 


The ALADDIN C 





SUCCESSFUL 





Living room, 
dining room, 
2 bedrooms, 
kitchen, bath. 

plans 


in Gata Very 
n rade lum- 
roughout, 


second 

able for 2 bed- 

fooms. Two floor 
arrangements. 
handy mancan 


TRoon'@eg 
a4 


closet. Bath 
onsecond floor. 


BAY CITY, 
= MICHIGAN 


Wilmington, North Carolina; Portland, Oregon; Toronto, Ontario 
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and Power Lawnmower 


A Practical Proven Power 
Cultivator for Gardeners, Sub- 
burbanites, Truckers, Florists, 
Nurserymen, Fruit Growers, 
Country Estates & Lawnwork. 


American Farm Machine Co. 









Catalog 
Free 
























1079 Bed Ave. S. E. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MEN WANTED to sell dependable fruit 
trees, shrubbery, etc. 
Steady demand. Complete cooperation, Pay check 


weekly. We deliver and collect. Write for terms. 
(Est. 1885) PERRY NURSERY CO., Dert.M-3,RocHESTER, N.Y 


10% Discount With $10 Orders 
Concord grapevines $5.00 per 100; Asparagus roots $4 
per 1000; Strawberry plants $3.50 per 1000; Peach, Pear 
and Compass Cherry trees 30c.A pple trees 20e.( Prepaid) 
Free Catalog. JOWANNA NURSERIES, SHENANDOAH, IOWA 








Don’t Throw, 


Away Your 
Old Tires! 


They've got 3 to 5 Thou- 
sand Miles of Good Service Left ir Them 
With National Tirefiller 

Rides like air, but is absolutely punc- 
ture proof and blow-out proof. Can 
be used in either old or new tires. Is 
easily transferred from one casing to 
another. Users have gotten from 3 
to 7 years continuous service from 
one set. Enjoy the pleasure of motor- 
“ing without having to mend punc- 
tures, change tires, or lose time from 
tire trouble. Write today for sample 
ond prices. We have special Agency 
Proposition for hve menin unassigned 
territory. 


National Rubber Fitter Company 











262 College Screet Midlothian. Texas 
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I MADE $258 ON FIVE PIGS 

“Three cheers for pig club work,” says 
Melvia Brewer from Green county, Wis- 
consin. She loves to feed her pigs and has 
lots of fun brushing them every morning. 
She says: 

“T bought Typy Rosa, a beautiful ches- 
ter white sow from my father so I could 
join the boys’ and girls’ pig club and have 
a litter to feed and fit last fall. 

“To get the money to buy my sow, I 
raised ducks for four years. I saved the 
money for the time when my parents 
would consent to let me join a club. 

“I chose chester whites because they are 
my favorite breed of swine. Not only this, 














Melvia Brewer 


but they mature early, are good feeders, 
have splendid dressing qualities and my 
father has them. 

“On the fifteenth of April, Typy Rosa 
farrowed ten dandy little ‘chesters.’ She 
raised eight of them. I chose five for show 
pigs in the Green county pig club. 

“T weaned them when they were eight 
weeks old and started to feed them five 
times a day. I did this until they were 
four months old, when I gradually changed 
to three times a day. 

“Before the fair I gave them a bath 
every two weeks with glycerine, tar soap 
and water. I brushed them every morn- 
ing with 4 stiff bristle brush moistened in 
olive oil. I did this to keep their skins soft 
and to make their hair lay nice. They sure- 
ly did love to be brushed. 

“Rainbow Mike Jr. is my favorite pig. 
He won me a total of $46.42 in cash prizes 
at our county fair and at the state fair. I 
am valuing him at $75. He made the big- 
gest gain per day of any of my five. His 
gain averaged 1.24 pounds. 

“The other four pigs all brought me 
prize money. I sold them in September and 
October to purebred herds: They brought 
me from $25 to $35 each. Two of them won 
me nearly $75 in cash prizes. 

“] paid $15 for the mother. It cost me 
$41 to feed her and $30.24 to feed my five 
show pigs, making a total cost of $86.24 
I have sold $120 worth of pigs and still 
have my best boar, valued at $75, left. 
The litter won me $149.85 in cash prizes 
and nineteen ribbons. Thus I have made 
a profit of $258.61 on my five pigs, besides 
my free trip to the state fair. 

“That was the most enjoyable vacation 
I ever had, even if my pigs did keep me 
busy a great deal of the time. I surely did 
enjoy my first year of club work.”—Q. A. 
P., Wis. 


Ohio farm boys and girls to the number 
of 20,268 completed their club projects 
last year. Girls predominated three to one. 

Of the twenty-five 4H clubs in Pike 
county, Ohio, fifteen finished their work 
100 percent. Two hundred sixty-five club 
members were enrolled and 253 or 95.4 
percent had exhibits at the fair. 


There were 10,058 boys and girls en- 
rolled in 1,098 standard boys’ and girls’ 
4-H clubs in 92 Missouri counties during 
1925, according to T. T. Martin, state 
club leader. About two-thirds of the en- 
rollment was in home economics clubs 
of which garment making projects were 





most popular. 














FORMER CLUB MEMBER IS NOW A LEADER 


To Successful Farming: As I have been a de- 
voted reader of your splendid farm magazine ever 
on like to use a little of 

our space in the Junior 
‘armers and Club De- 
partment. I enjoy 
reading in the club de- 
partment more than in 
any other part of the 
paper because it is quite 
interesting to know of 
the success that various 
boys and girls thruout 
the club world have 


since I can remember, 


achieved. 
I fully understand 
and realize what it 


means to be a 4-H club 
member. I know the 
joy it gives to win in a 
project and also the 
pang of defeat as I have 
been a club member for three years, from 1923-1926. 
I cannot begin to enumerate the many things that 
I have learned thru it. ' 

In 1923 the Barada Boosters Pig Club was origin- 
ated and I became president. This was the most 
successful year that we had. There were only 
five of us in the club but we captured four prizes 
out of the five given for the poland china class at 
the Richardson county fair. Besides these prizes, 
one of our boys took grand championship of the 
county and won a free trip to Lincoln and Omaha. 
Thus a charter and seal of achievement was 
awarded us by the department of agriculture. 

In 1924 the Barada vecion organized again and 
I was elected president for the second time. We 
obtained our pigs, but this time each of us selected 
a different breed. By so doing we thought we could 
compete for more prizes. However, we did not do 
80 well at the fair as the year before but took more 
prizes than any other one club in the county. We 
were awarded the first prize on poland chinas and 
a second prize on the spotted poland chinas and 
also a second on one poland china class. The night 
before the fair my pig tore a toe nail off so she was 
disqualified entirely. 

The year 1925 was the poorest year of ail. Not 
only for our club but for all in the county. We 
organized with practically the same members and 
under the same banner as the two preceding years. 
Being past eighteen years of age I was ineligible for 
membership so I was chosen as local leader. We 
soon found to our despair that our efforts were all in 
vain as it was getting very late in the season, spring 
pigs were late and a change in county agents made 
it impossible for us to carry out our work the way 
it should be done, so all the pig clubs in the county 
decided to wait until 1926 and start anew. 

While attending the school of agriculture at 
Lincoln, Nebraska, last year, I found that my club 
work had helped me to understand more fully the 
many points of my agricultural subjects. In my 
judging of livestock I found it to be comparatively 
easy for I had covered the same ground before in 
my club work. It is to be found in the schools and 
colleges of agriculture that the students who are 
pulling down high grades are generally th: ones 
who have been successful club workers. 

As I reflect back upon my few years of club work, 
the only thing that I regret is the fact that I did 
not get into the work soon enough. , 

I would sincerely urge every farm boy and girl in 
the United States, between the ages of ten and 
eighteen who are not club members, to get into 
the great 4-H movement. Join a club of some kind 
and work with a determination to win. 

I like to visualize the future, when we boys and 
girls of today will be managing the affairs of the 
nation. The successful club members of today 
will be the outstanding farmers of tomorrow. 
What is a more honored vocation than farming? 
That which gives to the rest of the world the staff of 
life. The great 4-H movement of farm boys and 
girls is making way for a more systematic way of 
iarming in the days to come. By promoting meth- 
ods of farming they are promoting the welfare of a 
great nation.—Harlan S. Bollman, Neb. 





WILL RAISE CHICKENS 


To Successful Farming: I am twelve years old 
and in the seventh grade. My brother is eleven 
years old and in the sixth gr. We live on an 
eighty-acre farm. 

We helped our mother with chickens last year 
and she gave us fifteen late hatched pullets apiece. 
They are just starting to lay. We want to get 
250 or 300 baby chicks and a coal burning brooder 
s‘ove this spring. We want to get a loan of $25 
apiece from you for one year. That will enable us 
to get the stove and pvt tg 

We expect the e from our thirty pullets to 
pay for most of the chick feed but my mother says 
she will pay for coal and what extra chick feed is 
needed until the cockerels are old enough to sell as 
broilers. She will help and advise us as she has 
raised chicks with a brooder stove. 

We both attended a boys’ club camp for a week 
last summer. Mr. Fitting of Purdue taught us each 
day about raising and caring for chickens. He also 
told us how to get rid of lice and mites. We have 
the use of a 9x12-foot colony house if we get the 
loan. We are painting it inside with waste oil to 
get rid of mites. Mr. Fitting told us we must get 
early chicks so as to have the pullets laying in 
October and November when eggs are high. He 
gave us instructions for feeding which we intend 
to follow. The brooder stove we want is a good one 
as a neighbor used one like it last year. 

ye are very anxious to hear from you soon so that 
we may put in our order for the stove if you grant 
each a loan of $25. We want to start making 
money 80 we may save to go to college. The rab- 
bits I received as a premium from you are getting 
along fine. They are twice as big as when they 
came,—Lowell Ottinger, Ind, 
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Buying “Willard” is get- 
ting more for your money 
every time—every battery. 


. A Willard Battery with 


Threaded Rubber Insula- 
tion comes CHARGED 
bone'dry, 


—and you see the acid 
poured in. 


No reinsulation ex- 
pense, either. Its very 
different insulation lasts 
for the entire life of its 
heavy-duty plates, 


—or reinsulation is at 
our expense. 


You play safe—you save 
money. 


We Service All Makes 
and Sell Willards for 
All Cars—for Radio, too. 















The 

Inspection We Give 

Includes These Five 
Important Points: 


. Testing each cell. 

. Replacingevaporation. 
. Cleaning terminals, 

. Cleaning top of battery. 
. Tightening hold-downs. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
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—and it saves batteries 


Battery 


men 






























































































































Everyone Knew That Some Day—A 
Better Oil StoveWould Be Developed 


T°HAT day is here. 
stove that cooks with gas. 


The stove is here. 





It’s the NESCO, the oil cook 


This beautiful new-day stove brings all the 


— cool comfort and convenicnce of city gas-cooking to farm homes with- 
out gas. Using ordinary kerosene fuel, it makes and burns its own gas. No 
priming. No wick trimming. 


The NESCO lights like an ordinary oil stove but in a few moments the 
flame changes into a true blue gas flame — smokeless, sootless, odorless,— 
and with the intense heat so necessary for quick and satisfactory cooking 
results; a heat that frys, bakes, boils and broils 

















The intense heat of a gas 
stove burner is due to the 
flame striking and spread- 
ing under the entire base 
of cooking utensils. 

















So also the blue-gas flame 
of the Nesco Burner strikes 
and spreads under the en- 


tire base 


of the 


utensil, 


producing an intense gas 
flame cooking heat. 








With the Blue Gas Contact Hame 


National Enaineling & Stamping Co., Inc., 425 East Metis St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


nd me th 


foney Back 
1d booklets ** 
ing With An 


and ** What Women Say’ 


e 





Bf 


NaTionaL ENAMELING & Stampinc Co., 
Advertising Dept.,K-3,425 E. Water St., 
Branches at: 





with the speed of a gas range but with oil stove 
economy. You'll get 24 hours per burner on one 
gallon of kerosene. 


So intense is this heat that a fly swatter held over a 
NESCO oil stove burner at the cooking level glows 
red hot in an instant. This wonderful NESCO burn- 
er is enthusiastically endorsed by thousands upon 
thousands of housewives. Over a million are in use. 


There is a NESCO Stove for every kitchen and for 
every purse; models for a family of two or big 
enough to handle a harvest hand dinner. 


Ask your NESCO dealer to show you a model 


suitable for your cooking requirements. 


Inc. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Milwaukee, Chicago, Granite City, IIl., St. Louis, 
New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore. 


Licensed Canadian Manufacturers: Dominion Stove and Foundry 


Company, Penetanguishene, Ontario, Canada. 


Nesco’s patented Rock- 
weave Wick of wire 
woven asbestos. No 
trimming. Non-burning. 
Flexible. Long lasting. 


OIL COOK STOVE 


Dealer’s 


Name 


Ten Day SD ccvtnth cestnesis satecidaciptatgniiameaiaeniiabictiinitiaaciuaiiasiaalidademieandiels Poca teinntanee 
Trial Plan 
Gas C« 0k - Address 
Oil Stove S AE OSS ~ — ~ ee me meen meee eee RRR SERS ROS Re SSS SESS SSSSSSSS 
Your Hardware K.3 
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A CHICKEN RAISER 





To Successful Farming: I am a boy fourteen 
years old. I Sorrowed a hen and with the money 

had, I got some eggs and set her. With the money 
left, | bought some chicks. My father built a chick- 
en house and I put the chicks in it. At first I fed 
them on commercial chick feed, then I got a baby 
chicken feed of grain and fed that, too. I raised a} 
of my chickens. When they got big enough, I sold 
fries 

Out of 17 chickens, I had only 7 left when I 
finished killing the roosters. Then I bought an- 
other hen, making a total of one rooster and 7 hens 
About the middle of March, 1925, I set a hen and 
she hatched 11 chicks out of 13 eggs I then set 
another hen and she hatched 9 out of 13 eggs but 
| ~ = eee one and one chick could not get out of the 
| shell 





I now have a hen on 15 eggs and another wants 
toset. My feed has cost me about $13. I have not 
| spent very much money but have bought two feed- 
Jers, one fountain, two small fountains and one 
; house. At one time I had every hen lay every day 
for six days. One hen layed every day for 1) days 
and then missed a day and layed the next 
have 11 chickens 3 weeks old, 9 chickens on¢ 
| week old and 8 chickens 9 months old. I have 
gotten 433 eggs from my hens and yet the last 
| month anda half only part of my chickens have layed 
|}on account of my setting them.—Robert Wallace. 


HERE’S REAL GRIT 

To Successful Farming: My brother has written 
you asking for a loan of $25 for each of us so we 
can start raising chickens. I will be very glad to 
get the loan because I like to work with chickens 

I am eleven years old and have to wear an arti- 
ficial limb. I had my leg cut off by a train when | 
was seven. I get around almost as well as my 
brother. Sometimes I have to go on crutches 
Even then, I can help with the chickens a great 
deal 

I want to get a good education and be 
I will have to work my way thru college 
school if I do. So I want to begin making money 
with chickens. Then I want to buy a purebred 
Jersey heifer as soon as I can 

My mother has taken Successful Farming for a 
long time and we all like to read it as it 
comes. My mother has some milk goats. She 


a doctor 
and medica] 


as soon 


gave my brother and I each a doe kid.—James 
Ottinger, Ind. 
BOUGHT A HEIFER 
To Successful Farming: I am a farm boy twelve 
years of age, and am in the eighth grade About 


four years ago my father gave me a calf that 
wouldn't drink milk. So I took it and fed it oats 
and hay. When it grew to be a cow, I wanted to 
sell it and get a pony, but my mother didn’t want 
me to. I kept the cow and later she had a calf 

When the calf grew up, I sold it and bought a 
pony. The cow had something wrong with her 
udder, so I sold her for $60. I put $30 in the bank 
and hought a Holstein heifer for $30. So now I 
have a pony and a heifer—Francis Winslow, 
Iowa. 


Grundy county, 














Alice Adams of North Dakota 


GOING TO JOIN THE CLUB 
To Successful Farming: I am a farm gir! four- 
teen years of age. I weigh 120 pounds and my 
height is five feet six inches. I am in the eighth 





| with my chickens. 
rocks for I think they are the best 
| 


grade and I am going to join the club work at 
Huntington for raising chickens I have never 
raised anything except a few guineas. I had good 
luck with my guineas and hope to have good luck 
I am going to raise the barred 


My sister, Nully, raised several of t.e barred 
rocks and she made good money in them. This is 
my first letter to Successful Farming. I am send- 
ing my picture. It is not a good one of me. It was 
taken about July 26, 1925.—Lurlon Butler 


NEEDS NO OTHER 

S. F. is the only farm publication I take because 
it covers every department so thoroly I do not need 
any other. Ne arly everyone in my neighborhood 
already subscribes to 8. F.,so I can’t help much with 
hat million mark You know there are lots of 
folks who won't buy such a treasure even at yo ur 
price. We will help by boosting, however.—l 
B., Ohio 





To Successful Farming: We are ready to pay 
back the money you loaned us. We think we have 


done very well out of the investment. We have 
sold $200 worth of hogs and besides we are keeping 
three brood sows for this year. We credit you for 


* our start of hogs and success 


We moved to another place now which consists 
of 560 acres. It is a far better equipped place for 
farming and stock raising.—Calvin and Lloyd 
ory, S. D. 























Save Your Plewshare Money 
A Newedge 


Plow Point 
Post Paid for $1.00 


ee ee ee ee ee aad 


Fits Any Used Share 


Carefully made from special material. Easy to 
attach. Fits tracior plows, gangs, sulky and 
walking plows. Made for both right and left 
hand shares. Farmers everywhere save work 
and worry by using this new point. 


Practical Farmer Agent 


Wanted in Every County 


Big money for all or part time. Send One 
Dollar for o——— and complete details. Every 
plow user is a buyer. It saves time and money. 


Newedge Plow Point Co. 


Evanston, Illinois 








BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF DISTANT 
COUNTRIES 


Continued from page 18 


|structure on the earth today. It would 
take a lengthy article to describe it. 

After nineteen marvelous days in 
India the long journey of 2,970 miles 
from Bombay to Suez was covered. 
Twelve hundred miles of this was up the 
Red Sea and here occurred the first 
burial at sea that I ever witnessed. We 





130 miles to Cairo by train and four days | getic. That’s all. 
in this great Egyptian capital city passed 
all too quickly. The million dollar Conti- 
nental-Savoy Hotel is one of the most com- 
fortable foreign hotels in the world. This 
was my third visit to Egypt and the 


interesting than ever before. 
Traveling by train thru Goshen to} jn his second week 














CENTAUR TRACTOR 





The Best renee You Can Make 
Why not make your plowing, harrowing, planting and 
cultivating easier and more profitable this year? You 
can do it with the cimple. 3 werful, low cost CEN- 
TAUR, which costs only a few cents an hour to oper- 
ate --and is a riding tractor for every field job. 

Plows 7’ Deep — Has a Reverse 
With a CENTAUR TRACTOR you can do your farm 
work at far less cost than with a horse and you can do 
it quicker, better and more comfortably. It will do 
your plowing, harrowing, discing, seeding, qunrating. 
mowing, hauling sawing, feed grinding and other jo 
--in double quick time and at lowest possible cost! 


Low Price — Fully Guaranteed 
—~ ears of successful oA on hundreds of farms 
ack of the CENTAUR. It is fully guaranteed 
ond offers you the piagest traetor value ever placed 
upon the market. ite today for full information. 


The Central Tractor Company 
24 CentralAve. Greenwich, Ohio 

















morning when waking in the harbor at} manufacturers of 


The 976 miles from Naples to Gib-| Our established cu 
a number remained behind to go thru | #!0™¢- 


London. The ship covered the 1,157 


Bay of Biscay which is dreaded by so} “YS our customers 


were to tour Europe before returning to 


left for Southampton on scheduled time. | He became a ZANOL 
The last lap of the journey, about 2,900 
miles, was very pleasant. The ship was 








ENGINE with Easy & 
Device To Work For Yeu. 
increase 7 Your Profits $1000.00 
Gtuy ove oe EE Book and Few Rag low priges 
yo Fi oF pour poses Send es sito Free Book be- 
30 dave’ choose any Stor pogicard today. Marry aye 


OTTAWA MFG. CO .ooutt tues Seater, tare 








not crowded, the food and service were 
excellent, the companionship enjoyable. 
Off the banks of Newfoundland we ran 
into a dense fog and had to stop for almost 
an entire day and night. A wireless 
brought the word that a ship was going 
down but a few miles from us and we 


should be ready to care for several hundred | We offer to yooste a 
refugees. Six Goseb without 

After getting the ship in readiness to| any expense to you 
care for the unfortunate people, and ——— —— 
some of us had all but selected the clothing} \yai the ‘coupon for 
we would share with them, word came} details of the plan 








SAVE MONE YON t 97 
ALFALFA 
uch cheaper Clover and twiee _ 
ober ara ee uae ae 
Have 


on mone 


A. A. a Box Semaley 


. All sold 
Sa a ee 


that they were being taken to land on a —— give yon this 
small ship and would be sent to Quebec by | without expense ha | 
train. On landing at Quebec we all bid| an income of $100 a 
goodbye to the ship and each other, scat-}| week, or more. 
celan ‘to various states and provinces in 
Canada. Those who went to New York 


sie | Canada. the journey around the earth. 





Palace’’ is a complete description of the trip Dept. 5240, 
of which this article is but a brief out- 








Standard Garden Tractor 


A Powerful Motor Cultivator and Lawnmower for 

Geréenet, Florists, Truckers, Nurseries, Berrymen, 

Subuarbenites, Estates, Parks, Cemetaries. ~~ 

Does 4 Men's W 

Disca, Harrows, Seeds, Cultivates, Runs Belt A 
Machinery & Lawnmower. Free, 

STANDARD ENGINE COMPANY 
8285 Como Ave. S.2%., Minneapolis, Minna. 


Mi 
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price is $2.25 but by special arrangement we 
can furnish it postpaid for $1.65. Birdseye 
Views of Far Lands including seventy-six 
chapters most of which have appeared in this 
series during the years is a great travel 
library. Price of Vol. I is $1.25, Vol. II, 
$1.50 and Vol, III, $1.50. All three volumes 








BERMUDA ONION PLANTS, 1,000, a 50; 
6,000, $7.50, Prepaid. Own and largest 0 


farm in U.S. J. ARMENGOL, OTE KAS | 


of Birdseye Views will be sent postpaid for 
ion | | $3. Address Successful Farming, Book Dept., 
| Des Moines, Iowa.] 








crossed the spot where Moses led the | If you are interested in a high-grade prepo- 
Children of Israel thru this sea, got a| sition that will bring you an income of 


glimpse of old Mount Sinai, and lived | $100 a week, I am ready to make you an 
over again in imagination some of the old | offer. I don’t care what your age, experi- 


bible events. , , ence or schooling has been. I need men 
Leaving the ship at Suez, we made the} and women who are ambitious and ener- 


Mail This NOW 


[Note—‘‘Around the World in s Floating) * aipert Mile, Pres., American Prov ucts Lo., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


line. The book contains 240 pages, is|% Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
illustrated with hundreds of pictures taken 4 details of your new plan by means of which 
on the tour and well bound in cloth. The|,I can make $100 a week or more, 


NBMO ccccceseeeseseseeeeeeeesseeeeees 


AGdres® .nccccececeee seeseeeseeeseses 


*e eeeeeee erreeerenrrerre 


©A.P.Co. (Write Plainly.) 






























































I will give you the same opportunity that 
enabled Christopher Vaughn to suddenly 
increase his income to $125 im a single 
week; the same offer that caused Frank 
" ol M. Brown to increase his earnings from 
mighty Pyramids and Sphinx were more | $25 a week to $27 in an 8-hour day; the 
same offer that brought John Scotti $97 
: ,and that enabled Mrs. 
Port Said, our great Kner was all coaled| K. R. Roof éo make $50 a week in her 
and ready for the twelve hundred miles | spare time and $15 in a single afternoon. 


to Naples. On the way we had a d 

view of Mount Etna and a little AA Her e Are The Facts 
passed thru the Strait of Messina and very|I am the President of a million collar 
near Stromboli and saw the mighty erup-| company that has back of it more than 
tion that was taking place. The next/ 18 years of successful experience. We are 
the famous ZANOL 
Naples, old Mount Vesuvius was sending|line of products. We have hundreds of 
forth smoke as from a thousand furnaces.| thousands of customers. Last year we 
We had seen three active volcanoes within | spent more than three hundred thousand 
twenty-four hours. dollars in advertising ZANOL, Products. 
stomers bought more 
raltar were made without a stop and here | than ten million ZANOL Products last year 


Portugal and Spain to Paris and later to How You Can Earn 
miles from Gibraltar to Havre without $100 A Week . 


anything of particular interest happening, | ZANOL Products are never sold in stores, By 
even tho we went thru the waters of the/| dealing direct with us through our representa- 


are assured of better 


‘ ieee values, fresher merchandise and low prices. 
many on account of rough seas. If you become our representative you will be 


Before leaving Havre we bid good-bye given a ag tgs profit on all the business 
a couple of hur ( ore iends wh that comes rom your territory. 
to a uf of hundred more friend ho This year ZANOL Representatives will make 
. =. ‘ more than two million dollars. You can get 
America. While here the first real storm] your hare of these tremendous profits. You 


on the entire tour so far occurred but we | Will have the same epportunity as Henry Al- 
bers who worked in a factory for small wages. 


Representative and has 
made as much as $125 
a week, and even $47 
in a single day. 


Tremendous Profits 
For Spare Time 


If you can’t devote all 
— time I'll show you 

ow you can make $8 to 
$10 a day in your spare 
time. We furnish free 
the most comypiete equip- 
ment for doing busi- 
ness. We tell you in de- 
tail exactly what to do. 


Act At Once! 


You don't have to pay 
anything or do any- 
thing. You don’t riska 
penny. Just mail the 
coupon. But doit today 
before someone else gets 
in ahead of you. 
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the Hogs Is Only Half of the Job 


The Market End Is Just as Important 


By T. J. DELOHERY 


ROWING my pigs out as cheaply as possible and fitting 
G the market to them once they reach 200 pounds and are 

on full feed, has made money for me nine out of the last 
ten years.”’ This is the opinion of William L. Compton, owner 
of two farms in Laporte county, Indiana, where he raises 200 
to 300 purebred duroe hogs each year. His system is to watch 
the market for favorable spots, considering the weight of his 
hogs and the cost of the feed they are getting. If buyers are 
paying a premium for anything he has, he immediately ships to 
take advantage of the bigger price. As a result, his hogs go to 
market anywhere from October to spring, weighing from 200 to 
350 pounds. 

‘This year I sold most of my hogs in October,’’ he said. 
“Corn was worth $1.25 at the time and light hogs were bringing 
50 to 75 cents more than other classes. At 225 pounds I realized 
more on my hogs than I would by feeding several months 
longer, even tho the price was paying a ratio of 10 to 1 for corn. 

“Two years ago heavy hogs were selling at a premium of 
fifty cents. I sorted out the weighty end of my fattening hogs 
and all of the sows. Averaging 306 
pounds I made a nice profit on 


in the feedlot, the hogs brought $13.50. They made a nice profit 
out of what looked like a losing venture a few months before 

Fitting the market to his hogs « often results in Compton selling 
even his brood sows, but he finds it profitable. Two years ago 
when he included the sows in the shipment of heavy hogs, he 
says he got as much for each sow as he paid for a sow and litter 
the next spring. As a rule, tho, he keeps the purebred females 
from year to year, but he often thinks it would be best to sell 
them after one litter and use gilts. 

“After one litter sows are still in good shape,” he said. ‘Their 
bottom line is tidy and they retain much of their bloom. After 
several litters they look ragged and tough and they pass into the 
packing sow class. Often these ‘merry widows’ are worth from 
$1.50 to $2 a hundred less than yearlings.’ 

As you may suspect, Compton is a confirmed student of 
mi urket information and records. He pays close attention to 
cost of production and the price of hogs. On his deductions he 
bases his feeding operations. Selling his sows is an example. He 
curtailed breeding operations that fall not only because he sold 

his sows, but because prices were 
such that general production was 





them, and the light end of the 
drove running behind the cattle 
until spring gave a good account 
of itself.”’ 

Compton just grows his pigs at 
the least possible cost. Clover, rye 
and alfalfa pasture with a slop of 
and a little corn or hominy, 
brings them to new corn and soy- 
beans in late September weighing 
from 150 to 180 pounds without 

big feed bill on the ledger. The 
value of growing hogs out on pas- 
ture and cheap feeds was demon- 
strated by Compton a few years ago 


when corn was worth over $2 and 


oats 








increased. Consequently, he was 
able to buy feeding pigs at a favor- 
able price. 

“It is market history that when 
hogs and corn are at favorable levels 
at bree ding time, production will be 
increased,”’ he explained. ‘‘Then 
is when I cut down. On the other 
hand, I increase my operations 
when prices are such that other 
farmers become discouraged or dis- 
gusted. If I knew what 70 percent 
of the swine growers were going to 
do, I’d get rich doing just the oppo- 
site. Too many follow the leader 
without studying the history of the 








hogs around ten cents. 

Having sold most of the pigs of 
his own raising, his son, who was 
managing the farms, bought fifty 
feeding pigs for $8 a head at a public 
sale. At home they averaged fifty pounds, making the cost $16 
per hundredweight. The son was putting them on full feed 
right away. 

‘“‘Let’s turn them in on the clover for awhile,” 
elder Compton. ‘‘Corn was about $2.25 a bushel and hogs $12. 
True, it looked as tho hogs would go higher and that a big new 
corn crop in the making would send prices down. However, it 
was several months before the new crop would be a certainty, 
and rather than take a chance on a big initial feedbill with the 
possibility of the hog market following the new corn crop, | 
decided to play safe,’’ said Compton. 

“In September new corn was $1 a bushel. In the meantime 
hogs advanced a trifle. The ratio was favorable to feeding, so I 
suggested we put the pigs which had made a gain of 35 pounds 
per head on a full ration. 

“While we weighed the pigs I thought it a good time to bring 
home to my boy the idea I had in mind when I suggested pas- 
turing. I started by asking him what he thought it had cost to 
graze the shotes.” 

‘About fifty cents a head,’ he answered. 

“In a jiffy I showed him some figures. The 85-pound pigs 
cost us $8.50 a head, or 10 cents a pound. If we had fed $2.25 
corn, as he suggested, the gain of 35 pounds would amount to 
more than $6, and we would be feeding 1414 cent shotes. He 
saw what I was getting at and was a bit surprised. He admitted 
it was something he hadn’t learned at school.”’ 

Run in the corn and soybeans and later finished behind steers 


countered the 











Alfalfa pasture and a little grain hustles the pigs 
to market 


Ts your hatte ry of colony houses ready? 


market and what is likely to hap- 
pen.”’ 

Operating his farms with hired 
labor, Compton has made a close 
study of the business to cut costs as 
sharply as possible. Years ago he had his pigs come early in 
the spring and he used individual houses. It occurred to him 
that this was rather expensive because of the labor required to 
keep each house clean and do the individual feeding. Moreover, 
the farrowing losses due to inclement weather ran into big 
money. He found it was cheaper to use a main or central farrow- 
ing house and to have his pigs come two months later. 

“I not only eliminated a good part of the farrowing losses,” 
he said, “but I also cut down the labor requirements. Feeding 
all of the sows at one time and in one place did the trick. Often 
it is warm enough for the pigs to come on grass. All that is 
necessary is to bed the sows down on the 40-acre clover and 
bluegrass pasture which opens off the hoghouse. After farrowing 
the sows get a little corn and tankage, and all of the alfalfa and 
soybean hay they will eat. Sometimes I vary this ration, 
hominy if it is cheaper than corn. 

‘As soon as the pigs begin to nibble, they are fed a slop of 
ground oats, rye and hominy, if I have any. The allowance is 
increased until they are getting enough to keep them growing 
rapidly. After the last cutting of alfalfa the pigs are turned into 
the field to clean it up. They don’t hurt it any that I notice. I 
work the field once or twice in'the spring with a spring tooth 
harrow taking care of any bluegrass or weeds that might get a 
start. 

“After the alfalfa has been well pastured, the pigs are turned 
into late rye, and about the last of September I open up a 75- 
acre field of corn and soybeans. Part of 


using 


(Continued on page 79 
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DITTSBURGH 
Products 3 


Glass-Paint-Varnish-Brushes 


FARMING 


ITHSTANDING bombardments of wind-driven f. 

sand—resisting blistering sun, drenching rains, Bee 

snow, ice and below-zero temperatures, the build- 

F 7 ings of the Wisconsin State Fair are protected by 
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—gives your buildings a # a @¥ f y;; | 
weather proof shield that 7 ” 

keeps out moisture and decay—prevents depreciation, saves 
repair bills. Low square foot painting cost because of great 
coverage per gallon! Will not check, crack, peel or blister. 








Whatever you need—Glass, Paint, 
Varnish or,.Brushes — the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company has 
a product that exactly fills your 
requirements. Sold by quality 
dealers; used by exacting painters. 














"Guide to Better Homes” 
sent free—a valuable book 
on home furnishing 
and decoration. 
Write Dept. 


G, today. 
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Wisconsin State Fair 
Buildings protected 
by Sun- Proof paint. 
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DrHess Stock Tonic 
“he Springtime Conditioner 


SPRINGTIME is the time that farm stock 
are out of fix. A long winter diet on dry 
feed—woody timothy hay, corn fodder and 
other roughage—tells in ill condition; 
blood out of order and worm pestilence. 


Give their systems a spring house-clean- 
ing with a course of Dr. Hess Stock Tonic. 


It will put your cows in trim for summer 
milking. Excellent for cows at calving. 
Feed it before freshing. It will relieve 
your brood sows of constipation, all hogs 
of worms. It will put your young stock, 
calves and shoats, in fine condition for 
summer gains. 


Fit your team for spring work with a 
course of Dr. Hess Stock Tonic. It gives 
them strength and endurance. You can 
feel it on the lines. 


Excellent for mares in foal, and ewes at 
lambing time. 


25-Ib. pail, $2.25; 100-Ilb. drum, $8.00 
(Except in the far West, South and Canada) 
the pail Honest Goods—Honest Price. Why Pay 
More? 


REMEMBER—When you buy any Dr. Hess product, our 
responsibility does not end until you are satisfied that 
your investment is a profitable one. Otherwise, return the 
empty container to your dealer and get your money back. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 


Dr.Hess Dip and Disinfectant 
For SheepTicks - for Hog Lice ~ for Health 











Bilatchfords | 
CALF MEAL 


Sold 


by Dealers 
Everywhere 






in lots of SIX 
LOOK AT THIS! SIX 2 ft. Hog Troughs $2.94. 
Heavy galvanizedsteel. Endscrimped and soldered. 
Width 12 inches, weight 71lbs. each. Order from 
this ad. Postage extra. Satisfaction guaran 
for Complete Catalog. = 

BROWN LYNCH SCOTT C0., 849 Main St., MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS ORIGINAL MILK SUBSTITUTE 
NE BE A RAISES FINEST OF CALVES 


BLATCHFORD CALF MEAL CO. 933t Aun us 


an : 




















Heeves, Coughs, Condition- | 
os er, Werms. Most for cost. 
he Two cans satisfactory rm 
ae Heaves or money back. $1.28 
per can. Dealers or by mail, 
The Newton Remedy Go, | 
Toledo, Ohio. 
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THE ORPHAN LAMB 


“T have had ewes that would not take 
another’s lamb even tho they had lost 
their own,”’ said J. E. Norman, a Marshall 
county, lowa, farm- 
er. In such cases he 
takes the pelt of 
the dead lamb and 
fastens it over the 
lamb he wishes the 
ewe to adopt. This 
|gives him no fur- 
|ther trouble and 
after two or three 
days he takes the 
pelt off. 

With this meth- 
|od a heavy milking 
ewe with only one 
lamb can be made 
to adopt an orphan 
or a disowned lamb 
of a lighter milking 
ewe. Bottle raising an orphan is some 
trouble in Norman’s estimation. “The 

















| quicker you can get it to eat grain and 


hay the better,’’ is his belief. 

Since ewes’ milk is much richer than 
cows’ milk, he feeds the latter without 
diluting it. He has had no trouble and 
thinks this is due to careful feeding. He 
sterilizes the bottle and rubber nipple 
before putting the milk in the bottle. The 
milk is warmed to body heat. 

Little and often is a safe policy in 
starting the orphan. Norman feeds the 
lamb five or six times a day during the 
first week of its life, feeding two ounces of 
milk at Pa +h meal. 

The first day one ounce of milk each 
feeding time is enough. If possible, this 
should be ewes’ milk. After the first week 
the amount of milk is increased to four 
ounces and the lamb is fed fewer times. 
In three weeks it is getting six ounces of 
milk three times a day. Sour milk or skim- 
milk is not for lambs. If it does not kill 
them, if may cause considerable trouble. 

Norman starts the lamb on grain and 
hay when it is about ten days old. While 
it will not eat very much when so young, 
it nibbles during ,the day and ‘soon eats 
enough so that the milk is fed twice a day 
and then stopped. 

Avoid overfeeding at the start is the 
safest way to avoid trouble in Norman’s 
estimation and the sooner the lambs eat 
grain and alfalfa the less work they cause. 
—M. W., lowa. 


RICKETS AND PARALYSIS IN HOGS 


Fall pigs fed a basal ration of ground 
white corn, flour wheat middlings, old 
process oilmeal and salt at the Ohio 
experiment station suffered severely from 
pneumonia, rickets and paralysis of the 
hind quarters. 

Paralysis was found to follow sudden 
exertion or slipping. A post mortem ex- 
amination showed crushed vertebra in the 
back almost severing the spinal cord. Or 
in less severe cases, irregularities in the 


| vertebra. 


One lot received blood meal, others 
received ground limestone, ground peanut 


| hulls to furnish fiber, codliver oil and 
| yeast and various combin: tions. Blood 


meal as a carrier of an efficient protein 
soon proved a failure in preventing rickets, 
as did peanut hulls and vitamin B in yeast. 
Blood meal seemed to hasten the trouble. 
Codliver oil alone caused a powerful 
growth impulse and a weak tho large bone 
resulted. The addition of a calcium salt, as 
in ground limestone, to the codliver oil, 
produced satisfactory results. 

The less severe eases of paralysis were 
cured by the use of a corrective diet 
containing particularly codliver oil and 
suitable minerals. Properly cured alfalfa 
hay has recently been found very valu- 
able for fall pigs. 


Feeding Beef Cattle, by Gerlaugh. Ohio 
extension service bulletin, Ohio state uni- 


| versity, Columbus. 
























































TON LITTER SHOWED PROFIT 


When the Missouri ton litter contest 
‘or 1925 was finished, thirty-four farmers 
had qualified and were awarded gold 
medals by the Missouri Livestock Associa- 
tion. The winner of this contest, produc- 
ing a litter that weighed 3,306 pounds at 
the end of 180 days after farrowing, was 
George Dowell of Chariton county. 

Dowell’s sow, a purebred duroc, far- 
rowed fourteen pigs February 24th and 
saved thirteen. Several days before time 
for farrowing she was placed in the 
maternity house which was warm and 
comfortable. She was fed corn and a slop 
composed of house slop, milk and shorts, 
and was in fair flesh but not heavy fat. 
\t the time of farrowing Dowell was 
promees and placed the pigs in a warm 

basket as soon as they arrived. He then 
put them all with the sow and left them 
with her the rest of the time for she was a 
good mother. 

The first day he did not feed the sow 
for fear of starting milk fever or causing 
scours in the pigs. She was given water 
several times during the day. The second 
day a light feed was given and after that 
she was gradually put on a feed of ear 
corn and a slop of skimmilk and linseed 
ilmeal. The sow and pigs were allowed 
the run of a little lot in front of the house 
where they could get plenty of sunshine. 
The house was kept clean, the bedding 
being renewed once a week. At no time 
were the pigs or sow off feed. 

As soon as the pigs would eat they were 
given shelled corn and a slop of skimmilk, 
linseed oilmeal, ground oats and corn— 
the oats and corn having been ground to- 
gether. Dowell always lets his pigs do 
their own weaning and this litter weaned 
when about eight weeks old. They were 
allowed the run of a bluegrass and white 
clover pasture. They also received a mix- 
ture of linseed oilmeal and tankage, fed 
dry, one part tankage to two parts oilmeal. 

About the middle of May Dowell began 
crowding the pigs. After that they had all 
the grain and slop they would clean up. 
4 shade tree in the pasture and a good 
wallow enabled them to make rapid gains 
without suffering from the heat. They 
had fresh water before them at all times, 
for Dowell considers good water very im- 
portant in successful feeding. July 14th 
the litter weighed 2,178 pounds and when 
the 180 days were up, they weighed 3,306 
pounds, which proved to be the heaviest 
litter in the state contest. 

The feed bill for the litter was $201 and 
it sold for $407.92, leaving a profit above 
feed costs of $206.92. The pigs consumed 
the following feed: 150 bushels of corn, 
600 pounds of linseed oilmeal, 100 pounds 
wheat shorts, 100 pounds tankage, 11 
bushels of oats and 1,140 gallons of skim- 
milk 

The dam of this litter has farrowed five 
times, one litter of twelve pigs, three of 
thirteen and one litter of fourteen. Of 
these five litters, fifty-seven head have 
been raised to marketable age.—C. F., Mo. 


TAMING THE CROSS SOW 

With so many A-shaped houses being 

used for farrowing sows and with so little 
opportunity as is usually provided for 
making a rapid exit in case the sow should 
deem the caretaker superfluous, the meth- 
od C. G. Beaver, a Pulaski county, Indi- 
sna, hogman uses to tame these cross sows 
is a stitch in time. 

Those who have had experience know 
that if you run once, you will have ample 
upportunity to do so again; on the other 

hand, if you do not have some protection, 
you may find that you did not get out soon 
enough. Beaver takes a barrel head, 
fastens the pieces securely together, then 
nails a strap-handle on one side so he can 
use the head as a shield keeping it between 
himself and the sow. The sow can do no 
damage and as soon as she finds that her 
pigs are safe, she quiets down and there is 


no further trouble,—lI, J. M., Ind, 
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Thousands of other farmers and dairymen have done it— 
given their cows better barn conditions and made a profit 
by doing so. More comfortable and sanitary quarters mean a 
healthier, more productive herd — fewer lost animals, reduced 
veterinary bills and added milk profits. Caring for your stock 
and keeping the barn clean is a job that must be done over 


and over again—every day in 


the year. Much of this work 


is dull drudgery. If this work can be eased up — if you as well 
as your stock can profit by any changes, you want to know 
it. Let us show you how these results can be accomplished, 


LOUDE & 


LABOR-SAVING BARN EQUIPMENT 


Durably built—reasonably priced, keeps 
the herd in better health and makes cows 
more productive. Saves hours of hard labor 
every day in the year and takes a lot of the 
worry about your stock off your mind. 

Louden Steel Stalls and Stanchions keep 
cows securely in their places in “‘pasture 
comfort.” Quickly stanchioned or released, 
Louden Water Bowls pay for themselvesin 
a few weeks, the milk-yield jumps as soon 


WE WANT TO 


Illustrated printed matter explaining ex- 
clusive features of Louden Stalls, Stanch- 
ions, Manure Carriers, Feed Carriers, Feed 
Trucks, Bull, Cow and Calf Pens, Manger 
Divisions, Cupolas, Ventilating Systems, 
Bull Staff, Hay Unloading Tools, Power 
Hoists, Barn and Garage Door Hangers, 
Hog House Equipment, Milk Stools, Floor 
Drains, “‘Everything for the Barn.” 

Our Barn Plan Department will help you 
plan in building or remodeling a barn. 


as they are installed. Save the time-con- 
suming disagreeable job ofturning the cows 
out to water. The Louden Manure Carrier 
with worm gear hoist and strong, spot- 
welded tub is one of the greatest time and 
labor-savers — 12 bushel capacity. Saves 
endlesstrips shovinga heavy wheelbarrow. 
Louden’s 59-year record of leadership in 
design and construction guarantees you 
satisfaction with every product we make. 


SEND YOU— 


Save lumber-waste—get the most conve- 
nient barn for your money—labor-saving 
and with the best type of roof for yourneeds 
—one with large, roomy mow capacity. Just 
tell us the number and kind of stock and 
when you intend to build. We will send 
without obligation blue-print plans. 
Before you invest in barn equipment 
send to Louden for literature and prices. 
No obligation. Fill out and send coupon 
today for quick reply. 


The Louden Machinery Company 


2705Court Street 


Albany Boston New York Philadelphia 





Five’ 
row 


One celbar 
a - 





(Established 1867) 
Pittsburgh 


LOUDEN 
Manure Carrier 


With easy hoist and big, 
heavily built tub takes 
drudgery out of barnclean- 
ing. Takes five wheelbar- 
row loads in one trip — so 
easy a 12-year-old boy can 
use it. Biggest time and 
labor saver you can putin 
your barn. Easilyinstalled 
in cld or new barns. 
today for illustrated folder. 


Fairfield, lowa 


Chicago St. Paul Los Angeles 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


LOUDEN, 2705Court Street, Fairfield, towa 
Send me postpaid full information or 
() Stalle and Stanchions {) Manure Carriers 
{) Ventilating System 





{]) Water Bowls 


(What other equipment?) 


sosedthS cocesscecsnsccoccccesnanenennsen 


Write cows....... 2 horarcs and erpect to 


Bmake some barn improvements. (When?) .. 





























































































This new book 


helps keep your 
horses sound! 


The new ‘“‘Save-The-Horse”’ 
Book shows how to keep horses 
in perfect condition. Tells how 
to locate lameness and ailments 
—tells what to do and how to 
do it. 


A free book every horse owner 
should have. Full of worth- 
while veterinary information. 
Over 32 years of successfully 
treating horse ills are behind 
this book. A real source of prac- 
tical horse knowledge. 


“Save-The-Horse” Remedies 
can keep lame horses working. 
No more delays—no more 
worries. 


“Save-The-Horse” is sold with 
a signed guarantee. Your horse 
is cured or we refund your 
money. 


cm 
Testimonial 


My mare had a bad case of hoof 
contraction and thrush. She would 
go quite lame after working about 
thirty minutes. I used ‘“‘Save- 
The-Horse”’ under your proposition 
and followed directions during a 
ten week period, and used her for 
work and to drive every day. Her 





appetite improved as well as her 

feet and she gained steadily. I still 
own her and she now drives and 
works as good as ever. 


F. E. WHITE, Greenfield, Mass. 


— S. - a 








Write today 


for your free book and a sample 
guarantee. Also any veterinary 
questions gladly answered, free 
of charge. 


TROY CHEMICAL CO. 
336 State St. Binghamton, N. Y. 


Keep your cows healthy, too! Ask for our 
free illustrated booklet that describes our 
‘‘Cura-Bos”’ preparations. Tells what to do 
for sick and run-down cows. 


‘‘Save-The-Horse’’ and ‘‘Cura-Bos” are 
sent prepaid, or ask druggist or dealer. 


Roetoeroctoetoeteetoetoctoetoetoetec ce 


2 2, 9. .®, Poe! 
Noetoctostocloeleclostocloeton! 
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TO MOVE HOG EQUIPMENT 


‘THE longer a farmer keeps hogs the 

more important he finds the sanitary 
measures embodied in what is now com- 
monly known as the McLean county 
system. And the more one studies the 
details of this system, the more impressed 
he is with the fact that as much as pos- 
sible, all equipment used in pig production 
must be readily movable from one field 
to another. 

Most of the troubles of the hogman who 
uses movable equipment center about the 
difficulty of hitching to these pieces of 
equipment without wasting a lot of time 
and the other is that the runners of such 
equipment, unless the owner takes special 
pains to protect them, are soon decayed 
and almost impossible of replacement. 
Some farmers bolt chains to their movable 
equipment but this is expensive; others 
fashion a wire hitch. This is bad on the 
dignity for some day they are going to 
hitch on, say ‘“giddap,”’ and then be 
jerked off their feet because the wire has 
rusted out. 

Zearnie Stottler, a northern Indiana hoge 
man who uses movable hog equipment 
almost exclusively, has worked out a 
means of moving movable equipment that 
is a time saver. Instead of putting chains 
or wires on each piece of equipment, he 
bores a hole in the rtnmner. The hole is 
bored with a three-quarters inch bit, about 
halfway up on the runner and about eight 
inches from the front end. The bit is 
directed slightly forward and slightly up- 
ward. Having the hole slant forward 
makes the hitch a neverslip and directing 
the hole up makes the hole self-draining. 

To move all of Stottler’s equipment re- 
quires but one specially made hitch. 
And the fine thing about this hitch is that 








it automatically adjusts itself to haul 


equipment of any width. 

To start with, take a big ring. Then 
fasten two five-foot pieces of chain to this 
ring. At the outer end of each piece of 
chain bend a three-quarters inch rod at 
just the angle the holes are bored in the 
runner. The shank of the rod is best made 
about ten inches long and the short end 
about four inches long. The length of the 
chains makes it possible to hook to an 
eight-foot colony house as easily as a two- 
foot feeder. When a piece is to be moved, 
simply fasten the doubletree clevis in the 
ring and drive the short jaws of the angle 
hooks into the runners with a hammer. 

How to keep the runners from rotting? 
If one puts nothing under them, they rot 
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out quickly; and if a piece of board is put 
under them, decay starts where the board 
and the runner meet. 

Another Indiana hogman has solved 
this problem by casting small concrete 
blocks that have a sharp edge. The bottom 
is 12x12 inches and the peak is six inches 


from the bottom. Anyone handy with 
tools can fashion a form to make these 
little blocks in a very short time. It 
takes four of these concrete blocks to put 
under the runners of a house or feeder 
but they can be moved with the equip- 
ment. Putting them under the runners is 


but the work of a moment. The man who 
first made these has been using them now 
for three years and so far as I could see, 
the runners on his movable equipment 
are 1 as well preserved as the top.— 


ey , Ind. 


Fae ole 




















A good type of colony house 


COST OF 100 POUNDS OF PORK 


The cost of producing pork ranged from 
$6.82 to $17.16 per hundred pounds with 
an average of $7.04 for twenty-five 
McLean and Woodford county, Illinois, 
farms during the past season. The figures 
are taken from the books of farmers 
keeping definite records on their pigs. 

Of the total average cost 84.4 percent 
went for feed and the balance for labor, 
interest, risk, veterinary charges, taxes, 
overhead, etc. The average amount of 
feed used per 100 pounds of pork pro- 
duced was 433 pounds of concentrates. 
Corn made up 380 pounds, other grains 
33 pounds, mull feed 3 pounds, and nitro- 
genous supplements 17 pounds. In addi- 
tion pasture and 18 pounds of roughage 
was consumed. 

The costs were influenced by the 
amounts of feed used for 100 pounds 
gain, the number of pigs farrowed in each 
htter, sanitation, number of pigs lost 
before weaning time, etc. 


EWES NEED FEED AFTER LAMBING 

“The ewes should be fed a ration of 
bran and oats after the lambs come,”’ said 
A. J. Alsup, successful sheep grower of 
southwest | lissouri, recently. ‘This will 
keep them in good condition and stimu- 
late the milk flow. The extra gain on the 
lambs will pay for the feed. I prefer the 
bran and oat mixture to corn because it is 
less fattening and when fed on good pas- 
ture, makes a good milking ration.”’ 

Alsup keeps from fifty to seventy-five 
ewes and sells the lambs as soon as they 
weigh around seventy pounds. The lamb 
crop is usually sold in two bunches the 
earler lambs going first when the price is 
higher. He keeps barrel salt before the 
flock at all times and gives the sheep well 
water to drink. They also have a shade to 
lie in during the hot part of the day, and 
if there are no trees in the pasture, he 
recommends an open shed. The feeding 
may be done here and the lambs will soon 
learn to eat along with their dams, w hich 
means quicker gains and heavier lambs.— 
C. F., Mo. 

Hog Pastures in South Dakota, exten- 
sion circular 223, South Dakota agricul- 
tural college, Brookings, 














Plowing Cost Reduced 


to lowest point in history! 


Theories don’t count in operating a farm. Results are what 
you must have. You can’t dodge the fact that more than 
60 per cent of your operating cost is for POWER and 
LABOR. You can’t dodge the fact that every year you 
must fight TIME and bad weather. 


These are the elements that determine your profit and 
your loss. And the way to make more money is to reduce 
the cost of these factors by having a tractor that is big 
enough for your needs—an OILPULL of the right size. 


Take your spring plowing, for example. An OilPull of the 
right size will cut the cost of your plowing to the lowest 
point in history. Never in agricultural history has man 
power, animal power or mechanical power been able to turn 
over an acre of ground at such alow cost for time, labor and 
power. And here are the reasons for this amazing economy. 


LOWEST FUEL COST. Fuel 
cost is the biggest CASH ITEM in 
tractor operation. The OilPull has 
held all Fuel Economy Records for 
the past 14 years. Triple Heat Con- 
trol, Oil Cooling, Hairline Govern- 
ing, Perfect Carburetion, Ball Bear- 
ing Transmission, Complete Enclo- 
sure and other features make this 
possible. 


PLOWING TIME REDUCED 


50%. One man handles a 3-plow 
OilPull as easily as any 2-plow outfit. 


Advance-Rumely Thresher Company, Inc. 


(Incorporated) 


La Porte, 





OILPULL Tractor. 
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Light- Weight 


OILPULL 


A 10-Year Tractor 


The Advance-Rumely line includes 
kerosene tractors, 
grain and rice threshers, husker- 
shredders, alfalfa and clover hullers, 
bean hullers, silo fillers, corn shellers, 
motor trucks and tractor winches 


Serviced Through 33 Branches and Warehouses 


ly ae RUMELY Y JHRESHER CO., Inc. 
ptA, La Porte, Indiana 


eae send me peer and other economy facts about your Light-Weight 
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But instead of plowing half again asmuch,ownersreport that 
he actually does double the work and saves half his time. 
LABOR COST REDUCED 50%. Doing double the 
work, this man cuts 50 per cent from his cost per acre—re- 
duces labor cost by one-half. With larger OilPulls, labor 
cost is reduced still more. : 

LOWEST UPKEEP EXPENSE. An OilPull seldom 
needs attention. Average upkeep cost among hundreds of 
OilPulls is Jess than $20 per year. 

SLOWEST DEPRECIATION. The proved average ‘ 
working life of an OilPull is 10 years and more. The new 
Light-Weight OilPull will last even longer. This means a 
remarkably low depreciation loss per year. 

It is unusual economies such as these that reduce the cost 
of both drawbar and belt work to such a phenomenally low 
point for OilPull owners. Be sure you get a tractor that 

is big enough for your work . 


Shortage Threatened 


Demand for OilPull Economy is 
increasing. Last year many farmers 
who delayed were disappointed. 
Even with our great facilities doubled 
we could not have filled all orders. 
Act promptly. See the local Advance- 
Rumely dealer. Or mail the coupon 
at once for catalogs, testimonials 
and important proof of OilPull econ- 
omy. Sign and mail it NOW to 
Dept. A, 


steam engines, 


. Indiana 







Mail 
) This 


Coupon 
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These five rifles embody 
every important advan- 
tage that has been put 
into rifles since 1870 


riginal 
th 


rlin 


HE solid top receiver—the side 

ejector—ortginal with Marlin. 

Ballard riffing, most accurate, 
longest lasting—original with 
Marlin. 

22-calibre interchangeability, 
using shorts, longs and long rifles 
without change or adjustment— 
original with Marlin. 

Fool-proof simplicity of take- 
down—original with Marlin. 


And so on downthrough the list of really 
important advancements madein rifle and 
shotgun construction of thepast halfcentury 
—Marlin has been pioneer and originator. 

Marlin rifles for 1926 embody all these 
original Marlin advantages with many new 
improvements and refinements. 


NEW CATALOG FREE 
The Marlin line pictured and described 


Every man or woman interested in 
shooting should have the valu- 
able information it contains. 
Write for it now. 


THE 
MARLIN FIREARMS CO. 
5 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 
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A Gun for Every American Shooting Need | 
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VETERINARY 


All our subscribers are asked to make inquiry 
thru this department, and their questions will be 
answered free of charge. Give age and sex of 
animals, all the symptoms ssible, and previous 
treatment, if any. Do not fail to be as explicit as 


possible. The remedies prescribed in these col- 


ummns are intended to be prepared by local Sue. 
gists. At the same time our readers should 
consult our advertising columns, because in 
many cases reliable remedics are advertised for 
tr -ubles with which animals are afflicted, and on 
account of being scientifically compounded they 
will give MH . results as specifically com- 
pounded medicines. Address all communica- 
tions for this department to the ‘‘Veterinarian,"’ 
Successful Farming, Des es, lowa. 


THE COLTS’ TEETH 


HE condition of a eolt’s teeth has 

often much to do with its comfort, state 
of bodily health and efficiency for work 
or ability to fully develop. Consequently 
the teeth should have attention and be 
given such treatment as proves necessary 
when anything amiss is discovered. 

When a colt is from two years and nine 
months to three years old, or is “a rising 
three-year-old,” as horsemen say, twelve 
temporary or milk teeth are being shed and 
sixteen permanent teeth are coming into 
place. While the irritation from teething 
is present, the horse is likely to show con- 
siderable or severe derangement! of the 
system. The animal is likely to suffer 
as does a child when cutting teeth, but 
rarely is affected with fever from that 
cause. 

I have noticed that it is At this age 
that colts commonly manifest chorea, 
or St. Vitus’ dance, by horsernen called 
shivering or crampiness, or develop 
periodic ophthalmia (moon blindness) or 
come down with strangles (colt distemper). 
In some instances abscesses containing 
pus form at the roots of the molar or 
grinding teeth and the pus, not finding 
vent, fills a sinus or cavity of the head 
causing a noticeable bulge or swelling 
below either eye. Disease of the bones 
around the root of sueh an affected tooth 
may result and a bad-smelling discharge 
flow from the nostril. 

The condition termed “lampas’” or 
‘“Jampers,” in which the hard palate just 
behind the upper incisor teeth swells and 
hangs below the level of the teeth so that 
mastication of feed is done with difficulty 
and discomfort or pain is also caused by 
cutting of teeth or irregularities of the 
teeth. These conditions may largely be 
prevented or remedied by attention to 
the teeth and gums by a qualified veteri- 
narian. 

When a colt is thin in flesh, pot-bellied, 
thriftless, dry and harsh in coat or has a 
hidebournd condition of the skin and is 
listless, weak and poor in appetite or 
affected with scours, worms are not always 
the case. The teeth may be to blame and 
should be treated by lancing swollen 
gums, removing sharp points and the shells 
or crowns of incoming premolars. Cut- 
ting or burning of swollen palate bars is 
unnecessary and cruel. The swelling is 
caused by irregularities of the teeth which 
the veterinary dentist can remedy.— 
A. S. A., Wis. 


Milkless Sows.—I would like to know what is 
the reason my brood sows have no milk at farrow- 
ing time, and I would like to know what to do for 
them.—H. F., Minn. 

Lack of an adequate and complete ration during 
pregnancy, and possibly chill from exposure at far- 
rowing time are the common causes of milklessness 
in sows. Previous attacks of mastitis or garget, 
sometimes called “milk fever’’ in the sow may also 


| aecount for suppression of milk, as may be an at- 


tack of the disease at farrowing time. During 
pregnancy feed the sows on alfalfa hay and mixed 
grains and meals. Have them take outdoor exercise, 
but provide a sanitary hog house, and protect the 
sows at farrowing time. Only retain for-breeding 
gilts from sows that have been good milkers. 
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Rickets.— We have a gilt about eight months old 
which has partly lost the use of her hind legs. She 
seems to be healthy otherwise and eats well. We 
first noticed that she was lame at least two months 
ago, but then the trouble seemed to be in her back. 
We had two or three other hogs which were also 
stiff and lame, and they became better, but this 
one became steadily worse until now she can hardly 
get up alone. 

We will thank you for any advice you may give 
as we are at a loss to know what the trouble is.— 
C. Y., Michigan. 

Lack of minerals in the ration, or of their assimi- 
lation by the hog, has caused rickets, in which 
disease the bones are deficient in lime salts. Give 
the pig a teaspoonful of codliver oil twice daily, and 
feed it alfalfa hay, skimmilk, and mixed meals. 
Allow access to salt, slaked lime and wood ashes or 
steamed bonemeal. Expose the pig daily, outdoors, 
to the direct rays of the sun. 


AVOIDING SORE SHOULDERS 


Sore shoulders generally start when 
green horses are kept in the collar too 
steadily in the spring without their 
muscles having first been hardened. But 
at any time during the season, sore shoul- 
ders may develop if the harness or collar 
gets out of adjustment. Some drivers 
simply cannot tell when a horse has an 
irritation that eventually becomes a sore 
shoulder and often they do not detect it 
until it has become a source of much pain. 

No matter how much work I delegate to 
those who are helping me, looking after 
the harnesses to see that they fit is a job 
that I seldom turn over to anyone else, 
because the efficiency of. one’s horse power 
is in proportion to the ease with which the 
beasts throw their weights against the 
load. A horse constantly “juking’’ his 
neck is badly worried himself, not to 
mention that the driver is generally 
worried more. 

Last summer I noticed, looking clear 
across the farm, that a certain black mare 
was thrusting her head down between the 
neckyoke and the tongue every few sec- 
onds. I didn’t have to get any closer to 
know that she had a sore neck. Examina- 
tion showed that one of the rivets that 
fastened the leather pad at the top of the 
eollar had worked out and the driver had 
not noticed this for four or five days. In 
this case, simply pulling the rivet avoided 
the trouble. 

Most sore shoulders ean be avoided by 
using a collar that fits. This coupled with 
gradually toughening the shoulder muscles 
to work will cure ninety-five percent of the 
sore shoulders. <A collar fits when you 
can barely put your hand between the 
lower end of the collar and the horse’s 
neck when the collar is buekled and down 
in place for pulling. 

ccasionally there is a horse that posi- 
tively cannot. be fitted with a collar as it 
comes from the factory. The shoulder 
muscles on one side may have receded 
more than on the other or the horse may 
have developed with one shoulder natu- 
rally fuller muscled than the other. When 
a leather collar cannot be made to fit 
otherwise, give it a good oiling with neats- 
foot oil, put the collar on the horse and 
work him. The collar will fit after that. 
Then each morning carefully examine the 
collars to see that the bearing surfaces are 
free from flecks of matted hair, old skin 
or dirt. They should always be smooth. 
The easiest way to accomplish this is to 
use cake stove blacking on the collar each 
morning. This is especially worthwhile 
on canvas collars. 

Curing a sore shoulder while the horse 
remains at work consists in relieving the 

ressure that keeps the sore writated. 
f this cannot be done, there is but one 
thing to do and that is to turn the horse 
out to pasture. Of all simple remedies, the 
most effective for me has been methylene 
blue mixed with enough vaseline or lard 
to make a salve. 

The shoulders will toughen more quickly 
in the spring if they are washed each morn- 
ing with a solution of alum water or some 
other astringent wash. Table tea serves 
well in lieu of something better. In the 
lumber woods, we used tanbark tea and 
it was very effective.—I. J. M., Ind. 
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Climaxing I8 years of ‘fine motor-car building 


John N.Willys 
‘presents the \\\ ne SAN 





—a car of unparalleled efficiency, powered 
with the internationally-endorsed Knight 
Sleeve-Valve engine, out-performing anything 
that ever was built of its size, or type, or class! 


This New “70” Six applies the principles of high- 
speed engine construction to the Knight Sleeve- 
Valve motor with startling results. With a 2 15-16- 
inch bore and 4%-inch stroke this new Sleeve- 
Valve Six engine delivers greater power per 
cubic inch of piston displacement, throughout its 
complete range, than any stock American motor- 
car engine built today. The new Willys Finance 
Plan offers easy time-payment terms at the lowest 
credit cost in the industry. 


Sedan $1495; Touring $1295; f. 0. b. factory. We reserve 
the right to change prices and specifications without notice 
Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio 
Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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Cows need help 


From A. J. Olson, Barnum, Wisconsin 
Jan. 9, 1925 


“I have been feeding Kow-Kare to put 
my cows in good condition for calvin, 

I find Kow-Kare a wonderful rem 
for this. It also increases the milk flow. 
It is the only remedy I look for, for 
cow ailments and I always aim tof 

it about two weeks before freshening.’”’ 


No wonder so many cows have serious 
trouble at calf birth. Housed in during the 
long winter months, little opportunity to 
exercise, dry, hard-to-digest winter foods— 
how could they be expected to have the 
extra vitality acow ought to have as she 
approaches the severe strain of calving. 


Thousands of dairymen have learned the 
value of special assistance at this critical 
time. They have found that by giving a 
tablespoonful of Kow-Kare with the feed 
two weeks before and after calving, the cow 
freshens without trouble of any sort and 
produces a vigorous calf. 


Kow-Kare has saved hundreds of dollars for 
many cow owners at calving time. For over 
thirty years dairymen have used this famous 
medicine for treating cow troubles and for 
increasing milk-flow. 

Our free book, ““The Home Cow Doctor” 
t: tells the important part Kow-Kare plays in 
the treatment of Barrenness, Retained 
Afterbirth, Abortion, Scours, Bunches, Milk 
Fever, etc. Write for your copy. 


Kow-Kare is sold by feed stores, general 

stores and druggists — or we send it by mail, 
4 postpaid. $1.25 and 65c sizes. Order a can 
today 


Dairy Association Co., Inc. 
Dept. S, Lyndonville, Vt. 











Bag Balm 
10-ounce 
can, 60c 


















Anall medicine 
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works wonders 
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ONE MAN HOG CATCHER 


SAFE := HUMANE = AUTOMATIC 
One man can easily ring 
60 hogs per hour with a 
FLATLEY CATCHER. 
Entirely Automatic. Set 
Catcher — hog walks in, 
bis caught — and held se- 
.t5 curely while you ring, 
vaccinate or castrate. 
Write for particulars 
and complete catalogue. 





$10.00 *% po 
~~ 749Main St..M jp HEE. 
Some ters Seo Sag epee se aoe 
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McARTHUR’S HOG RAISING SYS- 
TEM 


ONG years in the business of hog pro- 

duction have given F. F. McArthur of 
Pottawattamie county, Iowa, information 
which has enabled him to work out a def- 
inite program that gives results. The 
hog business is a year-round business on 
the McArthur farms and the calendar is a 
full one with something like 2,000 hamp- 
shires farrowed annually. 

McArthur differs from most of his 
neighbors because of the fact that he has 
five farrowings each year instead of simply 
spring and fall litters. The breeding of the 
sows is so arranged that no matter when 
there is a bulge in the hog market, he is 
ready to take advantage of it, and» he 
knows that these bulges will come. One 
of the things that has guided him in the 
arrangement of a farrowing program is a 
chart which shows the ups and downs of 
the Chicago hog market for more than 
forty years. Correlated with the study of 
this chart is the study of the hog figures 
issued from time to time by the United 
States department of agriculture. 

The five months in which pigs are far- 
rowed on the McArthur farm are March, 
May, July, September and December. All 

igs are farrowed in a big, central hog- 
use. They are then moved to individual 
A-shaped houses and also to houses which 
hold four sows each. McArthur knows the 
value of getting the pigs away from the old, 
unsanitary hoglots and out on new ground. 
One of the most interesting points relative 
to hog raising on this farm is the use made 
of pasture crops. In every step of his 
pasture program, McArthur has planned 
the operations so that no pasture is used 
long enough to become contaminated. He 
regards the rotation of hog pastures as 
being just as essential as the rotation of 
crops. 

Use is made of alfalfa, bluegrass, rye, 
rape and sudan grass for pasture crops. 
The pigs farrowed id July go out on alfalfa 
pasture and later get a chance at the 
sudan grass. The pigs farrowed in Sep- 
tember have aceess to pastures of alfalfa 
and fall rye. The December-farrowed pigs 
are fed in the hoghouses on a ration of 
semi-solid buttermilk, soaked shelled 
corn and tankage. Sudan grass is espe- 
cially well liked for the late summer pas- 
ture when the hot, dry weather shrivels 
up most of the other kinds of pastures. 
McArthur likes to have the pigs in suffi- 
cient numbers on his sudan grass so as to 
keep it eaten down well. This insures 
feeding on the young, succulent growth. 
In the early spring months rye, rape and 
bluegrass are used most freely. 

Here is the way in which the pasture 
rotations are carried out. In the early 
spring rye and rape are used for pasture. 
About the middle of May these pastures 
are plowed up and seeded to sudan grass. 
The sudan grass furnishes pasture until 


Sheep flock at the Missouri agricultural college, Columbia 
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along in September and is then plowed 
up and the ground seeded to rye for pas- 
ture. As to the alfalfa, the plan is to use 
an alfalfa field about four years for hay 
production and then use it for hog pas- 
ture. If the alfalfa is used during the 
summer for pasture, it is plowed under 
and put into corn the next year. The 
corn is then usually hogged down and the 
land goes back to alfalfa. 

Bluegrass makes a fine pasture accord- 
ing to McArthur, but it dries up badly in 
late summer. A good deal of use is made 














Cart in which sows and pigs are moved 


of alfalfa hay for the porkers. The last 
cutting is baled and is used as feed for the 
brood sows and winter-farrowed pigs.— 


H. H. B., Neb. 


MISSOURI STALLION LAW 

While the Indiana stallion registration 
law is meeting with difficulty as explained 
elsewhere, the report of the Missouri law 
is of interest. 

Thru the operation of this law the num- 
ber of scrub stallions standing for service 
has been reduced from 42.5 percent of the 
total registration to 27.5 percent, accord- 
ing to D. W. Chittenden of the stallion 
registration board. In 1918 there were 
282 more scrub stallions stafiding than 
purebred. By 1925 the purebreds out- 
numbered the scrubs two to one. 

Briefly, the law states that every person, 
persons, firm, corporation, company or 
association that shall stand, travel, adver- 
tise or offer for public service in any man- 
ner, any stallion in the state of Missouri 
shall first secure a license certificate for 
such stallion from the registry board. 


Purebred, grade and scrub licenses will 
be issued. e licensing fee is $1. All 
advertising must include the kind and 
number of the license issued. Anyone 


violating the above-mentioned law, upon 
conviction, shall be punished by a fine 
of not less than $50 or more than $500. 


PAID TO POOL 

Thirty farmers in Benton county, 
Indiana, pooled 5,142 pounds of wool in 
1925. At the time they pooled, the local 
price ranged from 25 to 30 cents. The 
pooled wool netted its owners, on the 
average, 42 cents a pound. Pooling paid 
these thirty men at least $617.—I. J. M. 


Lamb tails in Jackson county, Ohio, 
cost from $2.50 to $3 each, County Agent 
Paul Fankhauser figures. Men who failed 
to dock found this out when they shipped 
their lambs to market last summer. 






































SUPERTWIST was conceived 
and perfected by Goodyear, and 
és used only in Goodyear Tires 
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Who buys Goodyear Tires ? 


cAn important sidelight on SUPERTWIST 


It is difficult, of course, to assign Goodyear 
sales precisely to any one great class of motor 
Car users. 


Yet this impressive fact is true: Goodyear pop- 
ularity attains its peak intensity in those local- 
ities where road conditions are most severe. 


That is to say, the percentage of Goodyear 
sales to the number of car owners swings 
steadily upward from the well-paved cities to 
the smaller towns and rural communities. 


The reason would seem to be that under these 
sterner service conditions the relative weak- 
ness or strength of various tires is quickly and 
unmistakably revealed. 


Goodyear’s conspicuous predominance in those 
sections of America where roads impose heavi- 
est tire hardship, has surely and steadily grown. 


It has known a new force and impetus in re- 
cent motoring seasons, since the general dis- 
tribution of the balloon tire. 


Clearly this tighter hold upon the confidence 
of an informed and critical public proceeds 
from some pronounced and private merit in 
today’s Goodyear Tires. ’ 


That exclusive merit is the now celebrated cord 
fabric Supertwist, developed and perfected by 


Goodyear to solve the low-pressure tire’s 
special needs. 


The basic advantage of Supertwistis its greater 
elasticity; it far outstretches the breaking 
point of standard cord fabric. 

When the Goodyear Tire made of it strikes a 
stone, the springySupertwist cords s-t-r-e-t-c-h 
under the blow, yielding and recovering, like 
rubber bands. 


This ability to stretch minimizes any chance 
of cord breakage, and affords utmost protection 
against Carcass rupture and similar damage. 


It enables the Goodyear Tire not alone to resist 
sudden impact, but to absorb it and thus to 
distribute 1t over a greater portion of the tire. 


Who buys Goodyear Tires? is after all no great 
puzzle — those we buy them who most 
seriously want durability and comfort in an 
extreme money's worth. 


If you want these things in true SuperTwist 
measure, your Goodyear dealer can promptly 
supply them in Goodyear Tires. 

All Goodyear Tires and Goodyear Tires only, 
are now madewith Supertwist—the latest good 
reason why “‘more people ride on Goodyear 
Tires than on any other kind." 


Yet Goodyears cost you no more. 


Good tires deserve good tubes—Goodyear Tubes 


GOOD 





Goodyear Means Good Wear 


FN 


Copyright 1926, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ino, 
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The Greatest Tire Value 
in the Whole World 



































You might buy a tire of equal quality, with just as 


a@ guafantee—if you pay more money! But 


ae cannot buy more tire satisfaction, more miieage, 


jor each penny of the price, than you get in a Riverside. 
12,000 miles ranteed 
Your Saving is One-third 


Riverside Cords are guaranteed for 12,000 miles; 
Riverside Balloons for 10,000 miles. And back of this 
guarantee is a 54 year old name— Montgomery Ward 
& Co. A name that has always been known to stand 
for reliability and square dealing. 

Our customers know we live up to our guarantee. 
We could not possibly put our liberal guarantee on 
a tire unless exceptional quality was built into the 
tire. You take absolutely no risk whatever in buying 
a Riverside Tire. 


Why Ward’s Tire 
Prices Are So Low 


We believe we are the largest retailers of tires in the 
world. This vast buying power enables us to save on 
everything that goes into a tire. 
buy our own crude rubber in enormous quantities— 
and always for cash. 

Riverside Tires are made in our own moulds under 
our 
most accurate. 
any tire regardless of price. 

Pound for pound Riverside Tires contain the most 
new live ru 


For example, we 


ision. The workmanship is the 
o better materials can be found in 


—they are bigger, heavier, stronger. 
And yet the price is one-third less than other 
quality tires. Last year twice as many people 
bought Riversides. There is the proof of quality, 
of service. You cannot buy better quality. So 
why pay more? Riverside Tires will give you the 
last yard of mileage possible in a tire—they will 
give you the utmost in satisfac- 
tory service. Buy where you can 
» be sure of quality and a saving. 


~ ESTABLISHED 1872 


gomery Ward &Co 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 
Baltimore Chicago KansasCity St.Paul Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 








4] ABSORBINE 


Reduces Bursal Enlargements, 
Thickened, Swollen Tissues, 
Curbs, F illed Tendons, Sore- 
ness from Bruises or Strains; 
stops Spavin Lameness, allays 
pam Does not blister, remove the 
1airor lay up the horse. $2.50 a bot- 
tle at druggists or delivered. Book 1 R free. 
W. F. YOUNG, INC., 296 Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 

















The old reliable. Made of rust- 
proof steel for hard service thru 
many years. Sure fastenirg, 
easy to operate, and stays with 
the harness when it is removed. 


aN 







Potaer Free 
NIAGARA METAL STAMPING CORPOR: 
Dept. 2501 Niagara Falls, N. x. 


BE A MASTER AUCTIONEER 


Complete HomeStudycourse. All students successful. 
Catalog free. Also personal instruction in Short 








Course for graduates of ALL schools. 
AUCTIONEER’S SCHOOL OF EXPERIENCE 
307 Whitaker 


Building, Davenport, lowa 





AS NECESSARY AS AHARVESTER 
The Easier Way To Shear Sheep 


You wouldn’t think of harvesting with the old 
style scythe and cradle. Throw away the hand 
blades. Machine shearing does the job quicker 
and better. Oneday’s shear- 
ing pays for the machine, Rondene 

Cs 
wthiy ‘ 









It’s easy toshear by machine, 


Stewart No. 9 
Ball Bearing Hand 
Power Shearing 
Machine 


Shears smoothest and fastest. 
Turns easily. Lasts longer. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money baek. $24. at your dealer’s 
or send to us for it; $2. with 
order and pay balance after 
inspection on arrival. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE 
SHAFT COMPANY 
| 5596 Roosevelt Road, 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
World’s Largest Makers of 
Shearing ani Clipping 
Machines 
Free Catalog Sent on 
Request 
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Hog Book 
Originators and most extensive b 
THE L. B. SILVER CO., ova 15, Salem, Ohio 
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INSISTS ON CLEAN HOGLOTS 


Pigs are a great deal like human beings: 
the cleaner and more sanitary their sur- 
roundings, the quicker their growth, ac- 
eroding to Roy Brinkman, Livingston 
county, Illinois, who last summer pro- 
duced 2,391 pounds of pork from a single 
litter in 180 days. Brinkman’s pigs were 
purebred durocs, eight boars and three 
sows. At the end of the six months they 
averaged 217.3 pounds each. 

“My pigs were farrowed in a thoroly 
clean pen that had frequent changes of 
bedding,” says Brinkman. ‘The pigs were 
kept under these conditions until they 
were transferred to a bluegrass pasture. I 
saw that there was no opportunity for 
them to come in contact with worm eggs 
which every farmer knows are plentiful in 
any old hoglot.” 

inkman furnishes the following figures 
concerning the cost of producing this 
litter. In the 180-day period the litter 
received 187 bushels of corn valued at 
eighty-five cents per bushel making a total 
of $158.95; 100 pounds of tankage, $4; 
7,565 pounds of skimmilk, forty-three 
cents per hundredweight, $32.53; three 
bushels of ground corn, $3; three bushels 
of ground oats, $1.20; and two acres of 
bluegrass pasture, $12—making the total 
cost $211.68 for the litter. 

The selling price of the litter was 
$260.37, leaving Brinkman a profit of 
$48.69. While this is not extraordinary, 
Brinkman believes that his feat demon- 
strates the practical value of producing 
pork under sanitary conditions with suit- 
able, home grown rations.—G. C. T., Ill 


SAVING THE PIGS 


Years of experience in handling brood 
sows have enabled I. T. Hickman and 
son, Marion county, Ohio, to develop a 
plan of handling their brood sows and 
young pigs that enables them to produce 
arge litters and to save the greater num- 
ber of the pigs. 

The son said, ‘We base our manage- 
ment entirely on the theory that one good 
litter is worth more than two poor ones. 
We begin with the sow. Our matrons are 
selected from large litters in which the 
pigs are all of a growthy kind. The 
sow must have the ability to develop 
a large litter and to farrow it or we will 
not have pigs to save. The dam and the 
sire must be like the pigs we want. 

“Having the right kind of a sow, we see 
to it that she gets exercise while she is 
carrying the litter and try to feed her 
right,” he continued. The method of 

roviding exercise for the sows on the 
Flickman farm is to give them the run of 
the greatest part of the farm thruout the 
winter. Séveral of their cornfields have 
soybeans left upon them. The beans are 
planted and grown with the corn. The 
corn is husked and the beans left for the 
sows. They like to roam over the fields 
during the winter and gather up these 
beans 

The farrowing house with its sixteem 
pens is cleaned thoroly before farrowing 
time. All the bedding is removed and the 
floors and walls are scrubbed and disin- 
fected. Fresh bedding is put down. Either 
alfalfa or clover hay, the finer and the 
more leafy the better, is used for bedding. 

The sows are put in their pens about 
five days before they are expected to far- 
row. Just before putting the sows inte 
their farrowing pens, each one is scrubbed 
and a disinfectant applied to the udder 
and lower part of the body to destroy any 
germs or worm eggs which the sow might 
be carrying. 

Shut in an 8x8 pen the sow is deprived 
of her regular outdoor exercise. The Hick- 
mans endeavor to counteract that by 
governing the feed supply. They don’t use 
heavy feeds during those few days just 
prior to farrowing. Neither do they use 
any food in excessive amounts. Princi- 





pally, they feed a slop made from ground 











oats and middlings. This, they say, satis- 
fies the sow and puts her in good physical 
condition. 

For a period of a few days during the 
wary ing | season the younger Hickman 


and the hired man lead a strenuous life. 
One of them goes on duty at the hoghouse 
at 12 o’clock noon and stays until mid- 
night. The other goes on duty at midnight 
and stays until noon. The thought of one 
good litter being worth more than two 
pom ones or more than two that may be 
ost, keeps them on this system. Usually 
their pigs arrive early when winter is 
yet at its worst, so that the pigs might be 
chilled if they were not promptly cared for. 

The pigs are removed from the pen just 
as soon as farrowed. They are placed in a 
box which is padded and especially pre- 
pared for this purpose. They are carried 
to the end of the building to a stove where 


the attendant warms them and wipes them | 


dry. The attendant numbers his boxes 
to correspond with the numbers on the 
pens. This enables him to keep from get- 
ting the pigs of different litters mixed in 
case more than one sow is farrowing at 
the same time. He does not wait until 
the sow has completed the farrowing pro- 
cess before removing the pigs but removes 
each pig as it arrives. 

The pigs are taken back to their dams 
to nurse as soon as the sow has had a short 
rest and after the pigs have been warmed 
and have begun to stir around in their 
box. If the weather is warm and other 
conditions are favorable, the pigs are 
left with the sow. Whenever it does not 
seem advisable to leave the pigs with the 
dam when first returned for nursing, they 
are replaced in the box and taken back to 
the stove and kept warm, being returned 
at intervals of two or three hours for nurs- 
ing until it is deemed advisable to leave 
them. 

The Hickmans feed their sows shortly 
after farrowing, doing this just as soon as 
they are up and stirring around. Of course, 
the first feedings are light, nothing but a 
thin slop from ground oats and middlings 
being used. 

The Hickmans say that they are well 
repaid for the extra attention they give 
their sows during the farrowing period. 
Their large, splendid litters and their 
profitable hog business indicate that they 
are correct.—H. E. M., Ind. 


FEEDING THE HOGS IS ONLY 
HALF OF THE JOB 
Continued from page 68 


the hogs are marketed out of the corn 
should they attain a weight bringing a 

remium at the time. In some years I 

ave sold off the whole bunch. When I 
don’t have enough hogs left to make two 
for each three steers in the feedlot, I buy 
feeding pigs. If I have more than this 
number, I feed extra corn. Tankage is 
also available in a feeder. Hogs generally 
go with the cattle, if not before.” 

Compton says the success of his mar- 
keting method lies solely in watching the 
trade. “The radio and telegraph bring 
the markets to the farm twice or three 
times a day,” he said. ‘‘Any man who will 
digest this information and study the 
market information in the papers has a 
very good chance at hitting the favorable 
markets. However, one big trouble is that 
too many men wait until the seasonal 
booms are nearly over. Then there is a 
rush of hogs to the market with the 
result that the demand is oversupplied 
and prices break. 

“The time to ship for specialty prices is 
not when the market reaches the peak. 
Better take a fair price and make a profit 
than try to get it all and suffer a loss. It is 
better to sell before the peak and even tho 
the price may be a few cents less, you are 
sure of it. Waiting until everyone decides 
to ship usually results in no one getting a 
premium.” 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
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steel! Square Deal Fence 


( There is only one Red Strand Sikes 
Copper Bearing, “Galvannealed” Fence @#pxou Gm lh) GC) a aiC ne 


“ante 


Get some of that 
good “old time” 
fence 


Haven’t you often heard it said:—“fence makers 
don’t make fence as good as they used to.” That 
formerly was true, because in the olden days most 
of the steel from which wire fence was made con- 
tained copper. It is a well known fact that steel 
with copper in it resists rust at least twice as long 
as steel without copper- We, at Keystone, realized 
that in order to make our fence far outlast the ordi- 
nary kind it was necessary to include copper in our 
steel. While it costs us more to make, it costs you 
no more than you usually pay for plain, non-copper- 
bearing $teel fence. 


Then we went even further. Keystone perfected 
the “Galvannealed” process which makes possible 
applying from 2 to 3 times more zinc protection 
into and around the wire, than by the ordinary gal- 
vanizing method. 


Now when you buy this NEW RED STRAND 
fence, you are not only getting copper-bearing steel 
wire, but in addition a double or triple zinc protec- 
tion that results in many extra years of fence service. 
No longer will it be necessary to complain about 
fence quality—because Red Strand is not only as 
good as the “old time” fence—it’s a whole lot better. 


The official reports by such experts as: Indiana 
State University, C, F. Burgess Laboratories, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, R. W. Hunt Co., Chicago, back up 
our own tests that this new Red Strand fence far 
outlasts ordinary galvanized wire. These “Official 
Proof of Tests” should be: read by every fence 
buyer. Mailed Free. 


When you see fence marked with the Red Strand, 
you'll know that it is not only made of copper- 
bearing steel and “Galvannealed,” but that it also 
has these features: Knot that is guaranteed not to 
slip; full gauge wires; stiff picket-like stay wires, 
which require fewer posts; well-crimped line wires 
that retain their tension, etc. 


FREE to Land Owners 


A postal brings FREE—(1) Red Strand fence 
catalog. (2) “Official Proof of Tests”—experts re- 
ports on all kinds of fence. (3) Ropp’s Calculator, 
answers 75,000 farm questions. (Ordinarily sells 
for 50c). Write for them. 

KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE Co. 
3755 Industrial St. Peoria, Illinois 
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OSITIVELY THAT! Put a coat- 
P ing of Seal-Tite Thick Liquid 

Asbestos roofing on your roofs 
once every ten years they will 
last indefinitely. 


Seal-Tite is the original asbestos roof coat- 
ing—sold for many years to large industrial 
users. It is now offered direct to you at 
manufacturer’s prices—and on the most 
liberal terms ever made on an Lgoceest, 
Write today for details of our 


Don't ‘tPay 
4 Months 


i —and then only if Sun and 
* Rain prove all our claims 


Your simple request for enough Seal-Tite 
foo cover your barn, house or other a 
it instantly. We | paper of 
usasingle penny. You pays no oe. 
—<gh no notes—no obligation of any kind. 
; You cover your entire roof—not a sample 
ti patch, but a// of it. After 4 months’ test b 
by? sun and rain, you decide if Seal-Tite is all 
S we have claimed. If not, you do not owe us 
one penny. This isa free trial that isa free 
trial in every sense of the word. It is your 
chancetosavethe cost of anew roofand add 
ten years to the life of your old one. n’t 
wait em rn remind you that your roofs 
leak. Get full details now and be prepared! 


Old Leaky Roofs 
Made Watertight 


Yes—and at a fraction of the cost of a new 
roof! Why go to all the expense and 
trouble of ripping off and replacing your 
old roof, when an inexpensive Seal-Tite 
covering will make it — and is 
guaranteed to wear ten years 


Seal-Tite is easy to apply. Do it yourself. 
No heating. Just pour on and spread with 
the roofer’s brush we supply you free. Our 
remarkable trial offer gives you ample time 
to judge Seal-Tite before you are asked to 
pay one cent. Send for this offer at once. 


Mail Coupon for 
4 Month's Free Trial Offer 











































Monarch Paint Co, Pratiished 
Dept.25-13 Cleveland, Ohio 


Please tell me all about the Seal- Tite 
method of making old roofs a 









and your 4 months free trial 

Nome.......... pnaenetentiianmanan 
; 
; Address .......+ or Srevervedsewsandes 
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ALFALFA FOR THE SOWS 


“Last winter I bought alfalfa hay to 
feed my brood sows,” said Harvey Hess, 
Black Hawk county, Iowa, “and I do not 
believe that I ever had brood sows do 
better. The alfalfa was bought in bales. 
We built some small feeding racks such 
as are generally used in feeding sheep and 
fed the hay in these racks. 

“In the mornings when I put the hay 
into the racks the sows would follow 
me around anxious to get at the hay. I 

was surprised at the amount they ate. 
In. addition to the alfalfa, the sows were 
fed just enough corn to keep them in good 
flesh—perhaps gaining just a little. The 
sows also had access to tankage and some 
mineral feed. 

“T like the tankage because it is an 
animal feed, rich in animal protein as 
well as in lime and phosphorus. Tankage 
seems to satisfy the appetite of the sow 
for meat and I think reduces the pig-eat- 
ing habit. The sows that were receiving 
about all the alfalfa hay that they could 
eat did not consume more than two ‘pounds 
of tankage in every 100 pounds of feed 
which they ate. And I noticed, too, that 
they consumed a smaller amount of 
the mineral mixture.” 

This is not an uncommon experience. 
Last winter Wm. Heisler of Grundy coun- 
ty, Iowa, brought thru a bunch of brood 
sows on the same feed. They were as fine 
a bunch of sows ad one could find. In this 
case the alfalfa was home grown and was 
ground. It was mixed with shelled corn. 
“It is the cheapest and the best combina- 
tion of feed that I ever fed,” said Heisler, 
“and the fine part about it is that I can 
keep my money at home. Before feeding 
the alfalfa I used te feed tankage—about 
five percent—with a little linseed oilmeal 
about four weeks before farrowing time. 

“The oilmeal I liked because it is a 
rather laxative feed, loosens up the sow, 
seems to smooth up the coats of the pigs 
and reduces the trouble at farrowing time. 
I have found out, tho, that too much dil- 
meal will cause a sow to slink her pigs. On 
the whole, I like the alfalfa best. Tankage 
costs at the present time around $65 per 
ton and oilmeal around $35, but the alfalfa 
I can raise for less than $10 per ton. 

“T believe that the green alfalfa leaves 
and stems supply another property that 
is needed in the animal body,’ said 
Heisler, “and that is vitamins. At any 
rate, this method of feeding, with plenty 
of exercise, always gives me a good, strong, 
lusty, active bunch of pigs.”—A. A. B 


STALLION LAW SET ASIDE 


After being operative for twelve years, 
the Indiana stallion and jack breeding 
pedigree act has been held unconstitu- 
tional in light of a recent decision handed 
down by Judge Harley D. Billings of the 
Warren county circuit court. The de- 
cision of the judge is viewed with interest 
by the farmers of the state owing to the 
rapidly growing shortage of horses and 
mules as forecasted by the United States 
government survey. 

The Indiana stallion and jack breeding 
act was passed by the state legislature in 
1913 and amended in 1921. The Indiana 
Draft Horse Breeders’ Association had 
been particularly active in lobbying for 
the passage of the bill, it was said. The 
act provided that no person, firm or com- 
pany shall use, or offer for use for public 
service in Indiana, any stallion or jack 
unless and until he had caused the name, 
description, breeding and igree of 
stallion or jack to be enrolled by the 
stallion enrollment board and had ob- 
tained a certificate of enrollment. The 
governor was given power to appoint the 
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Use My WEAR-MORE Harness 


O DAYS FREE 


—then decide 





Down if You De- 
cide to Keep It; 
Balance on Easy 
Monthly Payments 


— do = iy Gevevet omting your name 
once, I wan to get 
Which tells you to get my big veg —< 


right here! Learn how short- 
leather under buckle edges or 
p vere Ome aS eee J in break. 


secret from a 
All Lask 
psp Arte That's fair t 
write me today for book and red: 
JOHN C. NICHOLS, Pres. 
Jae ee eon. Secbevenn, wre. 


Aliso 
Store and Makers of #uzan Collars, . 








Gir a Ay Horses 


re Horse Power 


horses work with more vigor. 

They keepin better condition, look better and 
‘leaned faster and more easily. 

Clip them with the 


Stewart No. 1, 
Ball 


The best made. Clips 
fastest. Lasts longest. 
Turns easily. Does the 
best work. Used also 
for clipping cows or 
mules. Guaranteed 
satisfactory or money 
back. $14 at your 
dealer's, or send $2 
with order, paying 
balance after inspec- 
tion on arrival. 


Chicago Flexible 

Shaft Company, 

5596 Roosevelt Road, 
Chicago 


World’s Largest Makers of Clipping and Shearing 
Machines. Complete Catalog Sent on Request. 




















SINCE 1884 the old reliable salve 
for galls, sore shoulders, sore necks, 
cuts. Same medication in powder 
form ~~ Bickmorine. Heals while 
horse works. 
35c, 70c and $1.40 
Sample 4c. 
The Bickmore Co., Oid Town, Maine 


BICKMORE 
GALL SALVE 
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Spon 


COMPOUND 

eep your horses working with 
“SPOHN'’S.” Standard rem- 
edy for 32 years for Distemper 
Strangles, Influenza, Coughs an 
Golds, Give to sick eog¢ those ex- 
femper. Sold fpf ey 
pow ng oh y Waal bottle cents, large 


$1.20. Write := aa ion 180 on diseases. 
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enrollment board. The board was to use 
as its standard for determining the purity 
or impurity of the breed stallions the 
books and standards of “thirty-nine” 
varieties named in the statute. ° 

Whit Anderson, a farmer in Montgom- 
ery county, was arrested for the alleged 
violation of the act and fined. He was 
forced to sell his jack, following the trial 
in the justice of peace court. Other cases 
alleging violation of the act followed. It 
happened that in Warren county Walter 
G. Willett and Otto Gresham, owned a 
farm and for many years had been en- 
gaged in the breeding of horses. 

Willett and Gresham owned a stallion 
named Alpheus that had been developed 
thru a line of ancestry under their personal 
supervision for the past forty years. 
Papers had been prepared, examination 
made by the required parties, and other 
steps taken to register the stallion Alpheus 
with the state enrollment board. But 
before Alpheus could be registered, the 
amendment was passed in 1921 and under 
its provision the Willett-Gresham stallion 
was not eligible for registry and enroll- 
ment. Willett and Gresham declared 
Alpheus decreased in value from $1,500 
to $250 and that they were occasioned a 
service loss of $300 a year. It was deter- 
mined to bring a test case of the enroll- 
ment law. 

Willett and Gresham were arrested and 
released on bond. Charles Little and 
Charles MeDaniel, both farmers of Warren 
county, were also made defendants in the 
suit brought upon information supplied 
by Roy B. Cooley, secretary of the stallion 
enrollment board. Anderson, Charles E. 
Irons, a farmer in Montgomery county, 
and others were admitted as defendants in 
the suit. Gresham, collaborating with 
Ele Stansbury, an attorney living in 
Williamsport, prepared their defense and 
it appeared that the case would be tried 
before Judge Thomas J. Slick in the 
United States district court at Hammond, 
Indiana. Three federal judges according 
to practice sit to hear the constitutional 
questions. 

Gresham and Stanbury in their defense 
contended that the stallion enrollment 
act was unconstitutional because it. inter- 
fered with rights and privileges guaranteed 
in the constitution and that it was unjust 
to ask the owner of a stallion or jack to 
go outside the state to seek enrollment 
in some pedigree registry association. The 
case was pending when the defense pre- 
vailed upon Judge Billings to consider it. 

Cooley and prosecution insisted that 
the ground gained in a long fight to im- 
prove the horses and mules in the state 
would be lost if the indictment against 
Willett, Gresham and others was quashed. 
They insisted that the horses and mules in 
the state had improved im quality by 
judicious care in breeding and enrollment 
as provided under the board. The prose- 
cution contended that $50 was a just 
price for service and that $10 was too low 
considering the quality of the stallion 
and jack. 

After hearing the arguments Judge 
Billings took the case under advisement. 
On December 19th he ruled to quash the 
Willett-Gresham indictment, which in 
effect declared the statute providing for 
the stallion enrollment unconstitutional. 
The prosecution declared they would ap- 
peal from the decision of Judge Billings. 
Six months is allowed in which to perfect 
an appeal.—F. A. W., Ind. 


Where counties run largely to beef 
cattle, there is a prevalent notion that 
there is little bovine tuberculosis. How- 
ever, in Benton county, Indiana, a typical 
beef county, last year 468 cows were tested 
by federal veterinarians and eleven reac- 
tors were found.—I. J. M., Ind. 



























































Delivering the Goods 


Sten the days of the primitive ox-cart, men have delivered 
goods to other men in all sorts and manners of vehicles. 
The modern city found the need of a conveyance that could 
make short hauls and many stops, quickly and at low cost. 


To meet this need the electric truck was developed. Pro- 
pelled by rugged Exide-Ironclad Batteries, these efficient delivery 
trucks are solving the transportation problem for firms of all 
kinds the nation over. 


In addition to street vehicles, Exide Batteries propel the 
powerful little trucks you see in factories and railway stations; 
Exides propel mine locomotives and a majority of the world’s 
submarines. Your voice is carried over the telephone by Exide 
Batteries; trains are lighted by them, drawbridges moved and 
railroad signals operated. 

Exide Batteries are made for every purpose by the largest 
manufacturers of storage batteries in the world. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
Philadelphia 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


Exide 


BATTERIES 


For Your You will ye trueeconomy For Your There & =» See Radio 

to put an Exide in your car* Battery e right size 

CAR when you need a new storage RADIO for every set and the right 

battery. The cost is verylow for an article type for every tube, and they assure the 

of recognized hish quality, andthelength greatest distance and the clearest reception 

of service is ni long. There is an of which your set is capable. At radio 
Exide dealer near where you live, stores and Exide dealers. 
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} - Saw 15 AO Cords aBay 


y Wa ‘axe M. T. Mount, North Caro- 


na saws 40 cords a da 
5 tS >. with a This Eas oot Log Saw Earl McBurney felled fifty 18-in 
_ \ trees in 6 hours. 












illiam Middlestadt son: aa WITTE 
goes anywhere and saws more 

wood than forty able- 
vis bodied men could with 




















see, made $500.00 the 
first season in hilly 
country. E. H. Gies- 
elman sawed sixty 
cords in two days at a cost 
4 of $1.85—showed a profit of 
Z over $300. F. W.Allboxes says: 
“Far cheaper than hired help.” 


LOG é 


WITT TREE 


makes you money, rainorshine. Has long, clean, 
“arm-swing’’ stroke. Steady-running, ~ 
fastest and most dependable. Cannot / 
bind or clog, blade won’t whip or “‘ride’’. § 
a ma and easiest to operate, yet 
apeeet. Makes any cut you want 
pian turn a screw to changes 
Easil Suoved from place to place. 
Weig hs only 38 pounds at the handles. 


Burns Kerosene, Gasoline, 
Gas-Oil or Distillate Cheapest to, 


day at cost of 2¢ an hour per H-P. Burns ontelet withetiee ne 
of power for any work, USE IT FOR OTHER WORK. Completely 
equipped with WICO Magneto, speed and power regulator, throttling 
governor and 2 fly wheels so can be used for any other jobs—pumping 
water, grinding grain, etc.—an all purpose outfit that will work 
every day in the year. 


Sold Direct from Factory to You on 
30 Days’ FREE TRIAL—!y sfew dollars |: 
on your place and ye eggs angen Ayes te gd 5 thom guns ae 


—lowest price in gee You can test this amazing 
80 days at my risk and if Wee mes stake FE uae fe ciht and te weal ent $us 0 aut” 


Write Today For My FREE BOOK 


on Log Saws—or my Engine, 8-in-1 Saw Rig or Pump book ff interested. Ne 
obligation. A post card will do.—ED. H. WITTE, Pres. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS (012 Mitstiée: Rares cty. Me 


6612 Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
6612 Witte Building, San Francisco, California 


Wo Buckles 
ry Bo rREE TRIAL 









Change = Tree 
Saw In 3 Minutes 


8 minutes to change 
oun og saw to tree saw—10 
seconds toclamp to tree, Fast- 
est Ly 4 ever known, Fells 


trees from any yd 
down level with the 


WICO Magneto 





Easy at 




























Hunting and Fishing No Rings 




















—_> 1s How, Whee HUNTING 
an ere to catc ane 
Big Ones. This 52 page | FISHING 





monthly magazine is 
crammed full of fishing 
hunting, camping, an 

trapping stories and 
pictures that you don't 
want to miss. And 
here's the famous 
RemingtonSports 
man's Knife, with stag 
handle and two long 
slender blades—just 
what you need for skin- 
ning and cleaning fish 


uboh c 


a Walsh No-Buckle Harness 









game irds, and No Buckle on 30 days free trial. Use it—prove 
animals a aa pee pny a for yourself that it is stronger, easier 
SPECIAL OFFER we it cond eye E a pRB ?. HARN |) tohandle. Outwears buckle harness 


because it has no buckles totear straps. 
no rings to wear them, no buckle holes 
to weaken them. T- . years success 
—thousands in use in every state. 


Saves Repairs—Lasts Lo 


The Name big issves, and this Remington Trapper'e 2 *Enite 


ts your guar- nger 
antee of Hence costs less, Walsh special steel test leather, 
quality. which is explained in my big free book. Easily adjusted 


to fit any size horse 





Made in all styles: —_ pad, 
side backer, breechingless etc 1-26 


GH Alter 30 Days” FREE TRIAL—balance 











is paid monthly. Return to me if 
not satisfactory. Write today for my 
big free book, prices, easy terms, 
Sold direct to you by — only, 
James M. Walsh, Pres. 
WALSH HARNESS co. 
123 Grand Ave.. i 
Milwaukee, 


RAISE BELGIAN WARES 


MAKE nr ‘MONEY We S: Supt aly Stock 


7 ~<{ LL - followi ing Dri Drjece jor s oe roe apis 


Satisfaction 0 A jaranteed or m: refunded. 
| your order to-day to 


HUNTING & FISHING MAGAZINE | 
259 Newbury S Boston, Mass. | 


FREE Weede! 


al 
Learn by mail. A necessit for hunters 
and nature lovers. Quickly learned by men 




















Wonderful Book 


Fate eo to ——— to to aeun 









rate your home and den with splendid crt; 
you eo jen endid art. —Cninchillas +f each— Floss meh Ci Gieste 5 each. 
mane bi pratte 5 from eqere o time, W Write 82-page illustrated book, ca and ae ouch. 
a ted. book. celine a F5 te also copy of } Fur F mages e, tells how te 


hoot of] Sonetavemranae ig profits, all for 1c, ¢@ 


jox 40, ticimes Park, tissourt 
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THE WORK HORSE’S TEETH 

Watch a thrifty young horse chewing 
his oats‘and hay and you will note that 
it is done with relish. A fairly loud grind- 
ing or crunching sound will be heard, as 
the molar or grinding teeth normally and 
perfectly perform their function. On the 
contrary, it will be noticed that in some 
instances the horse chews slowly, carefully 
as it were, and “mumbles” when chewing, 
instead of masticating feed in the way done 
by the younger horse. Sometimes, too, 
saliva flows freely from the mouth during 
the feed-chewing process and it is not 
rare to see a horse suddenly stop chewing 
and hold its head to one side, or throw it 
up and apparently lose appetite for grain 
or hay. 

Toothache is the cause. In the first 
instance perfect mastication proceeds as 
the young horse’s teeth are in normal, 
sound condition. In the case of the older 
“mumbling” work horse, there are sharp 
points on the molar teeth in each jaw, 
next to the cheeks above and to the tongue 
below. That condition is present for the 
reason that the upper jaw is wider than 
the lower one and consequently, the upper 
battery of molars overlaps the lower one. 
Besides that, chewing is done in scissor- 
like fashion; ‘not in a perfectly levé] man- 
ner, from side to side. Only a part of the 
table of the molar tooth comes into 
contact with the opposing tooth of the 
upper or lower jaw and the sharp points 
remain, as the result of lack of wear. 

The grinding part of each molar tooth 
is composed of three materials of different 
degrees of density. The outer layer is very 
hard enamel; the next layer softer 
dentine and the third layer is still softer 
cement. The grinding table is composed 
of these three materials in alternate layers 
on edge. Each layer wears down at a dif- 
ferent rate of speed. Thus the grinding 
surface is always kept rough so that it may 
perfectly perform its function. 

Nature has provided that the horse’s 
grinding teeth automatically be kept 
rough; but the edges next to the cheeks 
and next to the tongue become too long 
and sharp from lack of wear and, there- 
fore, should be removed by the veteri- 
nary dentist or anyone who has learned 
how to use a suitable rasp or float. This 
should be done in autumn and again in 
spring. If it is done in the case of the 
“mumbling,” thriftless horse, he will at 
once be enabled to masticate his feed in a 
natural and comfortable manner. 

In some cases a split or diseased molar 
prevents proper mastication of feed, or an 
extra long molar has that effect. The 
veterinarian can extract the diseased or 
split tooth, or cut off the projecting part 
of the long molar. Then the horse can 
chew his feed and from it obtain the maxi- 
mum amount of nutrition. It is humane 
and necessary to give such attention to a 
horse’s teeth and the willing servant of 
man richly deserves it from his master 
and repays him for the expense and trouble 
by more efficient work.—A. S. A., Wis. 


is 


BREAKS TON RECORD 


No use to have any more ton-litter 
contests!, Make it two tons or two and a 
half if you want to make it interesting 
hereafter. Sanders Brothers of the Dixie 
Stock Farm, Garrard county, Kentucky, 
produced a litter weighing 4,323 pounds 
in the Kentucky contest in 1925. There 
were twelve rigs in this litter—five bar- 
rows and seven sows. They were pure- 
bred, big-type polands. When weighed at 
the end of their 180-day feeding period, the 
heaviest of the lot tipped the se: ales at 
396 pounds and the runt at 340 pounds. 

Their sire, Dixie’s Peter the Great, was 
a fine show specimen with a long body, 
high arched back and frame big enough 
to easily carry over a thousand pounds of 
flesh. Their dam was Annie Joe III, an- 
other fine specimen weighing 450 pounds 
in good breeding condition. Both of these 
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hogs had been over the show circuit and 
had won high honors. This was Annie 
Joe’s fourth litter. 

J. I. Sanders is the hogman of the firm 
and he gave me the most important facts 
about his handling of these fine pigs. ‘I 
saw the possibilities of the litter soon 
after they were farrowed and set to work 
with my aim the production of weight. I 
planned, with our county agent, C. E. 
Houk, and Gardy Sellards of the Ken- 
tucky college of agriculture, the best 
rations for them from the start. 

“The pigs were turned on a young 
alfalfa pasture early and this kept them 
toned up and ready for the next meal. A 
home-mixed mineral ration was kept 
where they could have free access to it at 
all times. They had their ground grains 
in self-feeders so they didn’t have to 
spend a lot of time squealing for their 
meals.” 

Sanders gave me the following figures 
from his record book. This litter con- 
sumed 119 bushels of corn, 1,320 pounds 
ground wheat, 990 pounds ground ~~ ; 


2,750 pounds of commercial mixed feeds, |. 


300 pounds cottonseed meal, 100 pounds 
linseed oilmeal, 100 pounds tankage and 
900 pounds semisolid buttermilk. This 
last item was fed twice a day and proved 
to be a wonderful appetizer. 

“This big variety of feeds, along with 
the pasturage and the minerals supplied, 








kept the pigs in thrifty condition and they 
were never sick or off feed the whole time,” 
Sanders said. 

‘Did it pay to feed those high-priced 
feeds to your hogs?” was the question that 
came to my mind as I am sure it has to 
many others of the thousands who saw 
them. 

“We bought our feed stuffs that we did 
not raise on our farm thru the farm bureau 
so. we got the best prices. The cost of pro- 
duction was nine cents per pound. We 
sold the pigs for fourteen and one-half 
cents so you can see for yourself what our 
profit was in actual casi,”’ was the very 
satisfactory reply to my question. 

Would it have been possible to develop 
the common run of hogs to this weight at 
twice the age? Either of the Sanders boys 
will tell you it would be a hard task and 
an expensive one. 

These farmers live in lovely, up-to-date 
homes and each of them answered the 
query as to what they think of the farmers’ 
future by, “Things look pretty good to 
us.” 
Who could blame them for their atti- 
tude?—L. H. L., Ky. 


This colony house is a good one 
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There can be 
no compromise 
with safety 






Put WEED Chains on your tires and 
drive whenever or wherever you want to, 
regardless of rain, mud or slippery roads. 
They give you traction in soft going, and 
safety from skidding on wet, hard surfaces. 
Use WEED Chains also on your trucks 
and light delivery cars. 

For 23 years they have given utmost satis- 
faction. You can’t ask for better chains be- 
cause there are none. If youneed extracross 
chains for the WEED Chains younowhave, . 
your dealer can supply them. Be sure to get 


WEED 
CHAINS 


Overcome Skidding and 
Give Dependable Traction 


American Chain Co., Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
In Canada: Dominion Chain Co., 
Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
District Sales Offices: 

Boston Chicago New 
York Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 
San Francisco 
























































































You pay once only for any 
Concrete Farm Improvement 


: How Much 
Mud Do You 
Track In? 



































No other improvement 
around the house will 
please your wife more 
than a concrete walk 
and pavement at the 


back door. 


It will save hours of 
hard labor by keeping 
floors and rugs—in fact, 
the entire house, clean. 
And you only have to 
build a concrete walk 
once. 


Complete informa- 
tion about building 
| concrete walks and 
floors as well as many 
other farm improve- 
ments of concrete is con- 
tained in our illustrated 
booklet, “Concrete 
Around the Home.” 
Write for free copy 
today. 

PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


111 West Washington Street 
CHICAGO 


A National Organization 
to Improve and Extend 
the Uses of Concrete 


OFFICES IN 30 CITIES 

























HARNESS 
COLLARS 


tearnen With Our Tannery-Save 502 


ETC. You too will save half or more by deal- 
jing direct with our Tannery. We will prove it to 
you in this way—send you Harness to examine; 
you pay nothing unless you decide to keep it. 
Remember—we not only MANUFACTURIE and 
sell DIRECT TO YOU but also we TAN the 
leather—saving you 5 needless profits. 

—< Write Us Today 
AGanwerr TOYO") Find out what wonderful Harness, Col- 
——_ lars, Leather, etc 


, <tr much less 






oK 
BO Just say, Send free book. 


OMAHA TANNING CO.. 4841 So. 27th St.. OMAHA, NEBR. 
Largest Custom Leather Tannery tn the World 


Send Modelor drawing f or 
Preliminary Examination 
Booklet free. Highest ref- 


erences. Best results. Promptness assured. 
WATSON E.COLEMAN, 644 G STREET, WASHINGTON, D.C. 





you can get and how j 
you pay dealing direct with | 


3 the tanner-manufacturer. Our free book | 
PREE | is chock full of surprising bargains. Now 
is the time you are needing harness. 
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SOME BUTCHERING DAY DETAILS 


Continued from page 14 


Now remove the ham by cutting 


| pieces. 
side at right angles to the hind 


| across tl 


|shank and about one and one-half inches | 


in front of the pelvic bone. Trim the tail 
piece and flank off the ham and smooth 
it up across the face between the shank 
and pelvic bone. Cut off the hind foot 
just above the point of the hock. The 
| ham should be cured and smoked. When 
| cutting the ham, cut the butt end off just 
| inside and parallel to the pelvic bone. This 
should be baked, the center or next cut 
can be sliced and fried. The shank end 
should be boiled. 

Cut the middle piece into the back and 
belly portions. If the hog has been split 
down the center of the backbone, the 
middle piece is cut in two by cutting from 
the base of the tenderloin muscle straight 
to the chine on the lower side of the 
shoulder end of the backbone. The fat 
should be trimmed from the back for lard; 
the loin makes splendid roasts or chops. 
The spare ribs are next removed from the 
bacon. Trimming the rough edge from 
the bacon and squaring the ends com- 
pletes the hog cutting. 

The trimmings for sausage should be 
about one-fourth fat and three-fourths 
lean. Grind this thru a medium-sized 
plate. For each fifty pounds of meat add 
one pound of fine, clean salt and two 
ounces of black pepper. If you like sage, 
one or two ounces can be added at this 
time. This meat can be stuffed into the 
small intestines, stomach or bladder of the 
hog. An excellent casing or container 
can be made by cutting strips of muslin 
about eighteen inches long and four inches 
wide, sewing the edges together and closing 
one end. This can be smoked or used 


fresh. 
The fat should be cut into one-inch 
cubes. The skin need not be removed if 


the hogs were well cleaned. Be sure to 
have the kettle clean and cool before the 
lard is put into it. Do not render too fast. 
When the cracklings all float and turn a 
light straw color and the white bubbles 
die down, it is about time to remove the 
lard. Almost constant stirring is necessary 
to prevent the lard from burning. 

When the fat portions fry themselves 
very dry quickly when lifted on the paddle, 
the lard is ready to come off. It should be 
strained thru a muslin cloth into stone 
jars and kept in a cool, well-ventilated 
| place. If the lard cooks too long, it will 
be brown and get rancid almost as soon as 
warm weather comes. If you do not cook 
it enough, it will contain too much mois- 
ture, it will not harden and will not keep 
well. Pure pork lard will not be as firm as 
some compounds, especially when they 
contain beef or mutton fat. 

Curing and sticking are equally impor- 
tant. The curing vessels must be absolutely 
‘clean and the curing agents pure. If the 
| brine cure is used, the water should be 


boiled. Salt is the all-important curing 
agent. Other ingredients may be added 


but you must have salt. If water is used, 
add two pounds of salt to each gallon of 
water. One-half ounce of saltpeter and 
one-half pound of sugar may also be added. 

An excellent cure for 100 pounds of meat 
is 10 pounds of salt, 5 gallons of water, 2% 
pounds of sugar and 2% ounces of salt- 
peter. Mix the dry ingredients and rub 
| each piece thoroly and pack in a clean oak 
| barrel or other curing vessel, skin side 
| down except the top layer. In packing 
| hams for either the brine or the dry cure, 
|they should be packed with the shank 
|end down so that the salt will work down 
| into the joints. Never pack the meat very 
tightly in the brine cure. After packing 
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DISTEMPER 


—Watch Your Dog 


At the very first symptom of chills, dis- 
charge from eyes and loss of appetite, give 
Glover's Imperial Distemper Medicine and 
continue for several days after all symp- 
toms have disappeared. 
This medicine is very effective in the treat- 
ment and prevention of distemper and colds. 
Glover’s Imperial Medicines 
for all dog ailments for sale 
at all DrugStores, 
Pet Shops, Sport- 
ing Goods Stores. 
Write forFree WB 
“Treatiseon Dogs.” 


Address Dept. EG-40 
H. CLAY GLOVER 
CO., inc. 


119 Fifth Avenue 
Mew York City 



















IMPERIAL MEDICINES 








Easy to take orders for the largest, finest line of quick- 
selling necessities direct tohome owners from your own 
car—Toilet Goods, Perfumes, Food Products, Sanitary 
Medicines, 


ums, 
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TO RUN STORE ON WHEELS 






, Stock Remedies and “‘Never-Shed” Brushes. 
WE SUPPLY THE CAPITAL 


to start you in the business, Very interesting—you are 
your own : 7 Y 
— the more you make. Our plan is entirely different. 


when you please. The more you 


r advertising creates the demand. Plenty of premi- 
samples and gifts make business easy to start. 
. iness ig profitable and grows every 
. month, 24] items mean a sale at every 
“home. Every one guaranteed and 
sure pepeaters. Li l credit. 
FREE Book Tells About it 
Shows I how to be happy and 
success 







‘al in a business of your 
own, Write for the today. No 


aoe wratexer, 196. Fi i. 
Capital and | etn g Over guano 000 












Save On gb 

en a —4 
Harness * on 

, 

Before you buy a new set of harness 
or any repair parts send for Knight's - 
big direct-from-factory catalog, showing 15 styles of harness 
from $42.95 to $91.50.. Best leather, finest workmanship, 
lowest prices. This FREE catalog also shows wonderful 
bargains in men's shoes and work clothes. Write today. 
KNIGHT MERCHANDISE CO., DEPT.T, MONROE, WIS. 































WAGONS—BUGGIES 
Low prices. Sold direct to 
you and_ built in 


States. Harness, Farm 


, B 
Farm trucks. ier . CAND, 
SPLIT HICKORY SY 
FACTORIES Sais ae 
Dept. B17 SY 
Lawrericebarg, Ind. DS 
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GUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 





PATEN 


Ins fon and Instructions Free 





Write for our Guide Booxs and ‘‘Record 
of Invention Blank” before disclosing 
inventions. Send model or sketch for 


rerms Reasonable. 


pect 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., wasiinefon. dD. c. 





















the meat, it should be weighted down with 
clean boards and rocks. 

Mix the remainder of the dry ingredi- 
ents with the five gallons of water and add 
to the meat. Repack in one week at which 
time the bacon may be taken out if you 
want a mild cure but if you expect to 
keep the bacon during warm weather, 
I would advise at least two weeks in the 
cure, then wash for about five minutes. 
Hang it up to drip about. twenty-four 
hours before smoking. 

The hams should remain in the cure 

om two to three days per pound per 

iece, depending upon how soon you 
xpect to use them. Repack them at 
wenty-one days also. This insures an 
even cure. For keeping in hot weather, I 
would advise about six weeks of cure for 
a fifteen-pound ham. It can be washed for 
about fifteen minutes in running water, 
then allowed to drip twenty-four hours 
before smoking. When the meat is re- 
packed, the brine should be noticed and if 
it is found to be ropy, it should be replaced 
or boiled before pouring over the meat 
again. 

For the dry cure use eight pounds of 
salt, three ounces of saltpeter and three 
pounds of sugar. Rub one-half of this 
mixture on the meat and pack shanks 
down. In one week rub the other half of 
the mixture on and repack. This cure 
works just a little faster than the brine 
eure. Ten days will cure the bacon enough 
for July and August storage. This meat 
should be washed thoroly before smoking. 

If the temperature is likely to get much 
above 40 degrees Fahrenheit while the 
meat is in cure, the dry cure will be the 
safest. The brine, especially if it con- 
tains sugar, is likely to get ropy. The 
weather should be cool enough so that the 
meat on the inside of the ham will keep 
until the salt has had a chance to work in. 

If, after the meat is smoked, it is found 
to be too salty to suit your taste, it can be 
washed without doing any damage. After 
washing, hang the meat up as before. 

Smoked meat, when properly cured, 
should keep all summer without difficulty. 
Hang in a dark, dry, well-ventilated place 
and while it will mold some, it will im- 
prove in flavor during warm weather. The 
mold can be washed off quite easily with 
water containing a little vinegar. Mold 
will improve the flavor of cured ham and 
bacon. 


A RATION FOR BROOD SOWS 


We have corn and oats which we can 
grind. What would you suggest as a bal- 
anced ration for brood sows which will 
farrow in early April?—H. B. H., Minn. 

If you desire to mix all the feeds to- 
gether, using as largely as possible the 
feeds you have available, 1 would suggest 
that you mix together 100 pounds ground 
corn, 100 pounds ground oats, 25 pounds 
tankage and 15 pounds of chopped alfalfa 
hay or 15 pounds of alfalfa meal. This 
makes a very good ration, particularly if 
kimmilk or buttermilk is available. Pay 
particular attention to giving the sows 
enough feed toward the end of the gesta- 
tion period, as it is at that time that the 
greatest growth of the little pigs occurs. 
Of course, the sow must be fed very liber- 

lly after farrowing, because her milk 

»v must be kept up if the pigs are to do 

ell. 


It cost C. F. Welty, Vernon county, 
Missouri, about $9 per acre to prepare 
and seed his land to sweet clover, but by 
May 20th the clover was more than waist 
high. At that time Welty turned twelve 
Jerseys and twelve 100-pound shotes inte 
the field to pasture it down. The great 
growth of clover was more than these 
twenty-four head could eat, tho the stock 
ate their fill of it, and the cows had in- 
creased in their milk flow from two to 
three quarts daily per cow within a few 
days after being turned on the sweet 
clover. 















Mail Coupon 


—and see this remarkable offer? 


| reg over the newest 1925 American Separator 
with all its latest improvements and conve- 
niences. The separator known for its outstanding ex- 
cellence of work and service. Made by the oldest American 
company making cream separators only. Separators from 850 
pound capacity to one-cow size. Seven sizes to select from and 
any size you wish will be sent on 30 DAYS’ TRIAL, subject to 
your own approval. 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL! 
The American Must Make Good—or We Will! 
FREIGHT PAID BOTH WAYS IF RETURNED 


Test the American Separator. Try it on your own place. Com- 
pare it—in work, workmanship and service. When you find 
it the closest skimming, easiest to turn, easiest to clean—in 
fact the best separator for the least money, you may pay the 
balance either in cash or in easy monthly pay- 
ments. If youdon’t think the American is the 
best separator for the least money, return it 
at our expense—and the test will not cost you 
a cent! 


FACTORY PRICES 
As low $94°% 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO FARM 


You save all dealer’s expense and profit. 
Terms more liberal than ever before. Think 
of it! A 30-day trial—and then 


Payments 15 a 
as low as $2 month 


for a genuine guaranteed American Separator. Our largest 
size costs little more than an ordinary suit of clothes..So easy are 
our terms that the American Separator will not only pay for itself 
while you enjoy its use, but will give you a handsome profit 
besides. Shipped from convenient points, saving time. 


< Ct 


6 OAS RE OT OE OE ESAS oP RES eet 


SEPARATOR 


Successful for over 30 years 


Time tested by hundreds of thousands 

and proved most profitable to own 
The machine with the real, sound, high grade quality and long 
life built into every single part. Wonder bow! in perfect balance; 
short, detachable spindle; ball bearings in hardened steel races; 
special gears like those in the highest priced automobiles; inter- 
changeable skimming discs of aluminum that can’t rust; con- 
venient low tank spouts, and crank. It skims closely, either warm 
milk or cold. It gets thick or thin cream—easily regulated at will. 
In fact, the American Separator is a machine unmatched for easy 
running, easy cleaning and close skimming. And at the casiest 
terms we have ever offered you! 


Start Making More Money ( 
GET THIS CATALOG FIRST! 


Tells all about the American Separator—how easily it works— 
how it saves time—how it gets more cream—how it makes *€ Dept. 2-P, 

more money for you—tells what users say about it. Tells ¢ 1929 West 43rd St., Chicago, Il. ! 
all about our free trial offer—all about our low month- on 
ly payments. Send for your freecopy today.Address ba 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
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American 
Separator Co. 


ox 2-P, 
Bainbridge, N. Y. | 


! 
Please send me FREE your | 
new 40-page illustrated catalog. | 


Box 2-P, Bainbridge, N.Y, or Hs, | 
Dept. 2-P, 1929 West 43rd St., ’ | 
‘ Chicago, Ill. YW 

(Write to place nearest you) =~ , AS pO te ha edema + baede lh kkk | 

Stocks also at many conve-  ¥ | 

nmient points throughout ~ 

the country. Shipment . Pin 09.03 9'00 08'0y0005060n0nsadd bad'bn ! 

made from point near- , | 

est you to insure | 

prompt delivery. 4 pis ee oeceles a awe OLR EE REES OC UP CL ERE Te 
(Please print name and address) ! 
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Arthur Nuttleman with Lady 
Ormsby Artis 


Ready for dinner 





More of Nuttleman’s good 
young stuff 


He Raises All His Calves 


Two-Dread Cow Diseases Have Never Reached His Herd 


By GUY A. PETERSON 


contagious abortion and to have a herd of purebred 

Holsteins tested for tuberculosis every year for the last 
fifteen years without a reactor is the enviable record that Arthur 
Nuttleman, La Crosse county, Wisconsin, has made on his 
White Star stock farm. The oldest.cow in his herd of fifty-eight 
has been tested every year but she is still going strong. Save 
for the two bulls, she is the only member of the herd that is 
not of Nuttleman’s own raising. 

For ten years a bronze sign has proclaimed to the passersby 
that this herd is accredited free from tuberculosis. The last 
grade Holstein was sold seven years ago for $200. Since that 
time no heifer not of Nuttleman’s own breeding has been fed 
in his dairy barn. 

During all these years nearly every cow in his herd has pro- 
duced one calf each year, and on two occasions the average has 
been raised by the arrival of twins. Nuttleman attributes‘most 
of his success with calves to cleanliness, tho he holds that a 
knowledge of calf nature and proper feeding methods are very 
important factors. Cleanliness is the watchword. 

Before calving the cow is 
put in a clean, quiet ma- 


As have farmed for twenty years without losing a calf from 


ground oats, 200 pounds bran and 100 pounds corn meal. 

“Our calves never run in the pasture until they are a year 
old because we want to keep them at home where we can watch 
them and regulate their feed. They usually weigh 800 and 900 
pounds at the end of the year.” 

At the time I was on the farm Nuttleman was feeding his 
cows some swedes (roots) to get them to take more interest in 
their feeding time. He believes he will grow more roots in the 
future because his cows relish them so much. When I asked him 
how he fed his cows he said, ‘““The same way as we feed the 
calves. We watch them, see how they handle the feed as is indi- 
cated on the cow tester’s sheets, and just use our heads as we 
feed. We know that it doesn’t pay to starve cows, and that 
timothy hay is not worth much to a dairy animal.” 

His ration at that time was made up of 200 pounds special 
dairy feed, 200 pounds corn, 200 pounds linseed oilmeal and 200 
pounds ground oats and 10 pounds salt. Alfalfa and clover hay, 
silage, corn stover and roots made up the roughage. 

Because Nuttleman believes in good bulls, he looks at produc- 
tion records when buying a sire. The two nearest dams of his 
present herd head, Sir 
Ormsby Banostine Henger- 





ternity stall. Here she 
gives birth to a new Hol- 
stein under ideal conditions. 
The navel of the newcomer 
is disinfected at once to 
eliminate any possibility of 
infection from that source. 
The calf is never allowed to 
remain with the mother 
more than twelve hours 
Jest it get more milk than is 
good for it. 

For the first few days it 





veld, have 365-day butter 
records averaging 1,128 
pounds. Their milk aver- 
aged 4.92 percent fat. The 
dam is a sister to the high- 
est record cow in the state 
and the sire is from the 
only 1,500-pound cow of 
the breed. He combines the 
blood of Friend Hengerveld 
De Kol, Butter Boy, and 
Pontiac Aaggie Korndyke, 
giving Nuttleman an excel- 














receives milk from its moth- 
er, after which milk from 
the common herd supply is 
given. Nuttleman works on 
the principle that it is better to faed too little than too much. 
He therefore watches both ends of the calf as he feeds. Each 
calf is an individual problem with him. Some grow faster than 
others so they can take care of more feed. As a general rule, 
however, he gives a calf warm, whole milk until it is one month 
old, after which skimmilk is slowly substituted until it forms the 
complete milk ration at six weeks of age. 

Because Nuttleman believes that there is nothing so injurious 
to a young calf as cold milk, the skimmilk is fed warm just as 
soon as the foam can be taken off after it comes,from the 
separator. He says the critical time in calf rearing comes when 
skimmilk feeding begins. But he has had little trouble at this 
time because he gives the calves less milk until they get used 
to it. 

“Tf anyone wants to raise a good calf,’’ says this veteran calf 
grower, “‘he must give the animal a dry pen and watch him as 
he grows. He cannot emphasize a clean dry pen too much. Our 
calves are never washed because we think they might catch cold, 
but we keep them clean, curried and shining with a brush. We 
have had some trouble with lice, but we kill them with dry 
insect powder rubbed well into the hair. On several occasions, 
too, we have had ringworm in our calf herd but we treat this 
with iodine and no scars have resulted. 

‘“‘We never feed our calves silage until they are six weeks old 
because it tends to loosen their bowels too much. We find whole 
oats to be too sharp for them, so as soon as they want to bite we 
give them alfalfa hay and a grain ration made up of 200 pounds 


Nutileman’s farm home 


lent opportunity to prac- 
tice the line breeding pro- 
gram he has mapped out for 
the future. 

The Nuttlemans also keep eight purebred duroc sows. These 
sows and their pigs utilize the waste products of the farm. 
Nuttleman doesn’t believe it would pay him to keep more, as 
he thinks the calves turn the skimmilk into money faster than 
pigs will. 

One must not forget the poultry on this farm, for some of the 
Nuttleman Sicilian Buttercups have traveled many miles to 
find homes with poultry breeders. A pullet and a rooster were 
shipped to Australia last year. The buyer paid a $34 express 
bill but he was satisfied with his purchase, for inside two months 
the pullet was laying an egg every other day. Nuttleman likes 
the breed because the birds have yellow skin and legs, but they 
are not very good setters so a few meat-type hens are kept to 
hatch the 100-hen flock. Nuttleman is a member of the Gateway 
poultry cooperative association. 

In order to insure a good Christmas dinner, Mrs. Nuttleman 
raises about fifty ducks and fifteen geese every year. Of course, 
she has some to sell, too. She says she always will because she 
finds it so much fun to watch the fluffy things when they are 
small. 

Save for the land near the yard that is used for corn for 
hogging down purposes, Nuttleman has his work land divided 
into long fields of equal size, with an 8-acre field of alfalfa in 
addition. This makes it possible for him to carry out his three- 
year rotation of corn, oats and clover and still have about the 
same acreage of each crop every year. This short rotation, with 
the manure that is annually hauled out, (Continued on page 95 
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ND not one will be out of balance in an- 
other 30 years. That’s because the very 
design and construction of the Melotte 
Bowl makes it impossible for wear or usage to 
| throw it out of balance. At a conservative esti- 
' mate, out-of-balance bowlsarecosting the American 
farmer, in wasted cream, millions of dollars a year 

—probably double the cost of all the thousands 
of Melotte Separators in use in America. 


Imported Belgium 

































































This patent Melotte Bowl hangs from one fric- 
tionless ball bearing and spins like a top. It is 
self-balancing without any rebalancing. It skims 
as perfectly after three, five or even twenty years 
of service as when new. Furthermore, neither 
wear or usage can ever throw the Melotte Bow! out of 
balance — cannot vibrate and thus cause cross currents 
which waste cream by remixing with milk. Send cou- 
pon today. Get the Free Book that tells about thie 
great Melotte. 


Dont? 
For 4 
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Model No. 11 


Capacity 500 litres (1135 Iba.) 
of milk per hour 





Model No. 7 
Capacity 325 litres (740 Ibs.) 
of milk per hour 
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We will send an imported Melotte Cream Separator 
direct to your farm and you don’t pay us a cent for 4 
months. We make this offer because we know there 
is no other separator in the worldequal to the Melotte’ « 
and we want to prove it to you. You may havea 30- 


mw 


The Melotte Separator H#. 8. Babson, Mer. 
2842 West 19th St. Dept. 25-13 Chicago, Ill. 
2445 Prince Street, Berkeley, Calif. 


== 





day free trial. At the end of that time you can make up your 
mind whether you want to keep the separator or send it back at 
our expense. Use it just as if it were your own machine. Put 
it to every possible test. Compare it with any or all others. The 
Melotte is easy to keep clean and sanitary because it has only 


Without cost to me or obligation in any way, please send 
me the Melotte Catalog which tells the full story of thie 
wonderful separator and M. Jules Melotte, its inventor and 
your offer of “Don't Pay for 4 Months.” 


so much less tinware than other separators have. Turns so easily Name....-.---- SR , oe. Sbeeenslaalil 
that bow! spins 25 minutes after you stop cranking unless brake a eee 
is applied. No other separator has or needs a brake. 
= Mail coupen for catalogue giving full de- FRE DER cnceanmemevensmnemnenccconcnens ee 
W rit scription of this wonderful cream separa- 
tor and the extraordinary 4 months offer. 
INI csenindisusniconenmnnninagowiaibiniss Bieasncscesemends 


Don’t buy any separator until you have found out all you can 
about the Melotte and details of our 15-year guarantee. Don’t 
wait—be sure to mail coupon TODAY! 


MELOTTE SEPARATOR, & 2 37.2°°%: 
2843 West 19th Street. Dept. 25-13 Chicago, Ill. 
2445 Prince Street, Berkeley, Calif. 
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How many cows do you milk? osennanie 





“ : ~, is bound to interest you 
WHEE elite Melotre quality “reasonably 





Yes, we have a milker 
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Why spend good mo for feed and proper 
housing of your deter. only to Jet quart after quart 
of milk be held back by your cows some 
discomfort of their udder or teats? 

Go after the extra quaris by giving constant care 
to even the little” hurts of the tender uddertissues, 
Bag Balm has wonderful healing power, remark- 
able ability to penetrate and restore theinjured parts 
that make your cows nervous and to milk. 

For all sorts of hurts, cracked teats, chaps, teats 
stepped on, inflammation of the udder, caked ba . 
bunches, cow pox, etc., Bag brings relief wit 
the first application. Complete healing is quickly 
brought a ‘ 

Bag Balm is sanitary, clean, ft to use an 
cannot taint the milk. en y edhe skin 
trouble or anima] eore-ought to be in every 


constantly. NBagBal 
im. 
ca dealer does 


Big 10-ounce can only 60c. If 
- mail, postpaid, 


not have it, we will supply you 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION Co., Inc. 
Dept. S, 


Lyndonville, Vt. 











rience building 
fers, has developed remarkable BI 
models.Read what users say: “With the 


It cuts bi f 
."* It cuts big wagon! 
utes using Fordson abso- 
© welt; flied 10x 84 ailo in 8 bourses 
er 125 feet in test, ‘ 














A REAL DAIRY FARM BARGAIN 


203 14 acres located on county road near 
Leon, Decatur County, lowa. 160 acres 
farm land, 40 acres pasture with some 
white oak timber. Spring water suffi- 
cient for 100 head live stock. Blue grass 
pasture; farm land suitable for corn or 
clover. 6 room 2 story house, 3 room 


tenant house, large barn, corn crib, 
granary, hog house, chicken house. 
Creamery, ice cream factory, poultry 


packing plant, elevator and stockyards 

within 4 miles of farm. For complete 

description, prices, and terms, address 
JAMES F. HARVEY, Owner 

609 Iowa National Bank Building, Des Moines, lowa 











MINERAL NUTRITION 


The Mineral Nutrition of Farm Ani- 
mals, by Maynard. Cornell extension 
bulletin 130, Cornell university, Ithaca, 
New York. The author points out that 
there is ample evidence both from experi- 
mental studies and from observation of 
practical farmers that improper mineral 
nutrition is injuring the health and pro- 
ductivity of many farm animals. Dairy 
cows in particular are likely to suffer, 
the results being evidenced by more fre- 
quent failures to breed, abortions, weak 
calves and other reproduction troubles 
than when sufficient mineral is supplied. 
Of course, minerals will not cure where 
the trouble is due to an organism but they 
help in many cases and they also build 
resistance to such diseases. 

While the animal body requires a 
dozen or more mineral elements, calcium, 
phosphorus, salt and iodine are the only 
ones for which animals fed a general farm 
ration are likely to suffer a deficiency. 
Calcium and phosphorus are found in the 
various bone products such as bone flour 
raw bonemeal, steamed bonemeal and 
spent bone black. A choice rests on purity 
wholesomeness, lack of odor or taste an 
fineness. Rock phosphate is also used but 
because it contains varying quantities of 
flourine, it may actually produce harmful 
results. Acid phosphate has given satis- 
faction at the Indiana station for hogs but 
because of its acid nature many authorities 
advise against it. 

Materials that supply lime only are 
ground limestone, oyster and clam shells, 
marl and wood ashes. Limestone that is 
pure calcium carbonate is cheap and satis- 
factory when ground fine enough to pass 
thru a 40-mesh sieve. When mixed with 
magnesium, it may actually be harmful. 
Wood ashes are a very suitable source of 
calcium, especially for hogs. 

Other sources of minerals that must 
pot be overlooked are properly cured 
legume hays, wheat bran and any of the 
oilmeals. The hays furnish calcium and 
the concentrates, phosphorus. The first 
consideration in supplying minerals is to 
feed a legume hay if possible. 

But a liberal supply of mineral does not 
insure the animal assimilating enough for 
its needs. Complete mineral nutrition de- 
pends not only on an adequate supply, 
of minerals but also upon favorable condi- 
tions. Certain specific factors favorable 
to mineral assimilation are found in some 
feeds and not in others. Pasture grass 
apparently contains this factor in large 
amounts. Green cut feeds, specially cured 
alfalfa and codliver oil also carry it. Ex- 
posure to the direct rays of the sun render 
an animal capable of assimilating miner- 
als. Likewise feed exposed to the ultra- 
violet rays either in sunlight or the 
mercury lamp carries this property that 
makes it possible for animals to make use 
of the minerals supplied them. 

Quite reasonably many men argue that 
cows on pasture should be ideally situated 
from the standpoint of mineral supply. 
Unfortunately grasses vary widely in 
calcium and phosphorus content, which 
depends on the variety of grass, the season 
and the supply of these elements in the 
soil. In general the author of this bulletin 
finds that cows on pasture do not receive 
so much of these minerals as do cows re- 
ceiving a winter ration of legume hay and 
grain. 

The wise manager supplies these ma- 
terials during the summer because condi- 
tions are right for their assimilation and 
storage for or th use. The simplest way 
to do this is by allowing daily access to 
either the following: (1) 200 pounds bone- 
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Practice helps to attain 
perfection. We fiave 
had 89 years of practice 
building quality Tillage 
Tools exclusively. 


DETOUR 


Tillage Tools 
J. 1. CASE THRESHING 


MACHINE 


;RAND [ 
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OUR PRICES 
SAVE YOU 1-4 
a rod for a 26 in. hog Fence, | 
17° echt paid in il. ind. Ohio. 
th fn 
18¢ in Ia., 18%cin Mo. Only sligh by 


other states for freight. 89 styles 
from. Heavy all No. 94 Fence, etc. 


WE PAY ALL FREIGHT 
‘Thousands who t Fence elsewhere now 
buy ali their Fence . We make a better 
Fence having a one-| continuous stay, with 
a slight crimp in both the stay and line wire so it 
is impossible to,slipthe stay wires. HIGHEST 
QUALITY GALVANIZING. weight wires. 


Try any of our heavily galvanized rust-resisting 

Fences for 80 DAYS FREE. If you are not satis- 

fied you have the best on 3 yh ~ oonee, 
turn it at our expense. te ay fo 

sa big free bargain book. 


Direct From Factory 
To You Prices. 


Low prices Barb Wire, Posts, 
Roofing, Paint. 


INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. 
Box 835 = Morton, Iil- 





































































with Gasoline or 
Electric Motor. ly tomilk 
when you get it, Send for sensa- 
tional offer! Milk 8 to cows an 


hour—easy. Milks the human way. 
Easy on the cows. to clean. 
Costs 


terms—a w 
Write today for 


easy 
| “We year to pay. z 
> FREEBOOK 37: 
at Get your 


Milkers. Copy new. 
OTTAWA MFG.CO, 

3217 White St., Ottews, Kansas 
Box 3217 Magrs Big. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


¥ direct from factory. A quality 
mixer at low mailorder prices. 
out a wheelbarrowful 
of concrete a minute. 
Write for free catalog showing 
mixers, bl molds, garden 
tools, ete. 


GILSON BROTHERS CO., 
Bex 575, Fredonia, Wis. 











Alfalfa Seed, $6.75 bu. Scarified 


FIELD Sweet Cover, 7. Also Bar 
SEEDS ee . rices, e Aover, Alsike, 


y, ete Bags Free, 
t. 33 














| meal and 100 pounds salt or (2) 100 pounds 





OrderéSam ples De 
SOLOMON SEED Co., SOLOMON, KANSAS 








bonemeal, 100 pounds finely ground lime- 
stone and 100 pounds salt. Free access to 
these mixtures is also permitted during 
the winter. When iodine is needed, iodin- 
ized salt is the best form. Otherwise dis- 
solve one ounce of sodium iodide in one 
gallon of water and feed each animal one 
teaspoonful daily mixed in the feed. 

Because hogs eat largely of grains, they 
are likely to suffer from lack of minerals. 
A suggested mixture for pigs consists of 
30 pounds bonemeal, 30 pounds ground 
limestone, 20 pounds salt and 20 pounds 
tankage. 

As yet little study has been made of the 
mineral needs of horses and sheep. Be- 
cause a horse’s value depends so largely 
on his quality of bone development, there 
is a strong chance that it will pay to pro- 
vide special steamed bonemeal which 
may also be mixed equal parts with finely 
ground limestone. This is readily eaten by 
horses in amounts up to two percent of the 
grain mixture. Lambs grow so rapidly 
their gains would probably be increased 
by the use of phosphorus and calcium 
supplements when these elements are 
lacking in the feeds. 


CALVING TIME IMPORTANT 


Proper attention at time of calving 
means more calves saved and cows in 
better condition. Larry E. Palm, Jersey 
breeder of northern Arkansas, after many 
years’ experience with cattle, saves almost 
100 percent of his calves. Shortly before 
time for the cow to calve she is taken off 
any rich feed that she has been receiving 
and is fed alfalfa hay, corn silage or bran 
in order to keep her bowels in a loose con- 
dition. She is kept in a box stall at night 
and during the day, if very near calving 
time, in a lot or pasture away from the 
herd. 

“A clean, grassy pasture is an excellent 
place for the cow to calve,” said Palm, 
“but if the weather is very hot, she is 
better off in a comfortable stall well bedded 
with clean straw. I am always caréful not 
to disturb the cow, always move —— 
about her and do not go inside the stall 
unless I see assistance is needed. In the 
case of a ane heifer, it is often neces- 
sary to pull the calf. In doing this, I wait 
until the feet are in sight, then grasp them 
with a gunny sack in my hands. A little 
experience will show how this can be done 
to best advantage. But I am always care- 
ful not to injure the cow or calf. An ex- 
perienced veterinarian should be called 
if the calf is turned wrong or any other 
trouble comes up. 

“As soon as the calf is dropped, I 
sprinkle a handful of salt on it, getting the 
salt on both sides but not around the 
head. The taste of the salt encour the 
cow in licking the calf which helps its 
circulation and makes it dry quicker. Then 
the salt causes her to drink more water 
which is very desirable after calving. While 
the licking, is in progress, I clean up the 
mess with a pitchfork and spread clean 
straw around the cow. 

“Tf the calf does not get up in two or 
three hours, I help it up and see that it 
gets some milk. The first day is as long as 
the calf is left with the cow. After that it 
is handfed, using the dam’s milk until it is 
old enough to begin taking some skim- 
milk. I consider this hand raising best 
for dairy cows. If left with the cow for 
several days before starting it on the pail, 
the calf is harder to teach to drink and 
the cow will fret more.”—C. F., Mo. 


The lack of a tank heater cost the owner 
of fourteen cows $12.60 a month this 
winter, according to the figures of Harold 
a a cow tester in Lucas county, 

owa. 
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PONTIAC 


anew six 
at a new low price 


To its famous line of cars—Chevrolet, 
Oldsmobile, Oakland, Buick and 
Cadillac—General Motors has added 
a new car at a new price. 


It is the Pontiac Six. 


The Pontiac is a quality car at a 
popular price. It is for the market be- 
tween Chevrolet and Oldsmobile and 
further rounds out General Motors’ 
program of “A Car for Every Purse 
and Purpose.” 


Every resource of General Motors’ 
purchasing power, manufacturing 
economiés, engineering and research 
has been put into the Pontiac. It 
comes as a tried and proved car; for 
many months it has stood the most 
exhaustive tests at General Motors’ 
great Proving Ground in Michigan. 

The Pontiac Six is produced and 
marketed by the Oakland division 
of General Motors as a companion 
to the Oakland Six. It is another 
example of the quality and value 


made possible by a group of strong 
companies working together. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET:* PONTIAC « OLDSMOBILE 7 OAKLAND 


Buick + CADILLAC - GMC Trucks 


General Motors cars and trucks, Delco-Light electric plants and 
Frigidaire electric refrigerators may be purchased on the GMAC Plan 
























































































Wash the Pain Away with. 


PAIN OIL 


Just as simple as washing your hands, rub 
Pain Oil on and Aches leave. Nothing else like 
it for sore muscles, lame back, stiff neck, cuts, 
burns, toothache, neuralgia, headache or colds. 
Pain Oil is one of the most popular of the 241 


ISANITARY 
PRODUCTS 


All are brought right to your door by the 
McNess Dealer and his “Store on Wheels.” 


Invite him in the next time he calls and see how many 
things you need he can supply at better values. For ex- 
ample, Full-Strength Extracts, Spices, Better Baking 
Powder, Soaps, Toilet Preparations, Remedies, and a 
wonderful line of labor- “saving Brushes to make house- 
work easier. 


Your Stelese Dealer will call soon. He carries a GIFT 
for youma Handy Vegetable Brush Free. 


“ FURST-McNESS CO. 


Dept.C-2 Clark, Adams & Linden Sts., FREEPOR®, ILL. 








Cream Separator 


Priced lower in all a sions. direct from our big fac- 
tory to your farm. 200,000 already in use. meee 
patented features, No discs to wash. ag 4 

aluminum sng. Self. device. Easy to clean. Very 
light running. Self-balancing, close-skimming 
bowl. Made in six sizes—all guaranteed a lifetime 
against all defects in workmanship and 







In this way, Sepesubee earns its own cost before 
you pay. Terms as low as $3.50 a month. You don’t feel 
the cost at ail. You just give the separator a chanceto 
make payments for you out 7 the ty oom profits 
All WhiteNo.55 it earns. We give 30 days’ prove our 
ro im. . Free ones Catalog Fal Polder “tela ‘al about 
these famous machines our smashing low price 
lar All- White Separa- 
tor. Finished in white °©#99-Pay offers. Write for it today. 


gpames = paked on. Albaugh-Dover Mfg. Co., 221 


This shows our popu- 


2216 Marshall Bivd., Chicago 


EVERGOOD RAT BANE 

. FARM WAGONS | Guaranteed eter 
on. ses of Rats and Mice arm- 

AN Ji a ee ee | less to Man, Dog, Cat, Poultry 


oat narrow tires. | and eosin owns aoe Animals. Try 
wither wagon parts. | EVERSGERD BROS., GERMANTOWN, ILL. 















gf, ning gear, Catalog il- free book for inventors 
lustrated in colors ‘Free PATENT-SENSE, seeking largest deserved pro- 
¢ Lacey & Lacey,662 F St.,Washington, D.C.Est.1869 


Electric Wheel Co., so fm St. Quincy, ti. } a 
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WHY PUREBREDS PAY 

Three Smith brothers who work in 
partnership on a farm in Montgomery 
county, Ohio, are changing their herd from 
grades to purebreds. They say they are 
doing this because purebreds pay better 
than grades. Purebred cows on the Smith 
farm are producing more milk than are 
the few grades that remain in the herd. 

As one might expect, the inferior grades 
were the ones to go when purebreds began 
to make their appearance on the farm. 
Consequently, only the better grades 
remain to be compared with the rank and 
file of purebreds in the barn. In spite of 
this, the purebreds are making a very 
much better showing than the grades. 
Then, too, the Smiths say that they find 
a very much higher percentage of really 
good cows among the purebreds and that 
the only way to have a really first-class 
herd of producers is to have it based on 
pure breeding. 

A second statement that these brothers 
make and which is favorable to securing 
a greater profit from the purebred cows, 
is that they are able to sell the calves for 
more money. With grade dairy calves, the 
market for veals offered almost the only 
opportunity to sell. With the purebreds 
they are often able to sell a bull calf at a 
price many times higher than they have 
ever secured for a grade veal. At present 
they are retaining all females to replace 
the remaining grades. However, they have 
had many flattering offers for their good 
cows, which leads them to think that 
when the herd has become entirely pure- 
bred and they can spare some of the 
registered females, they will have a very 
nice addition to their income from that 
source. 

The Smiths have been dairying since 
1911. However, the keeping of a dairy 
herd has not been their only farm enter- 
prise. They have maintained the herd 
as a part of a plan of general farming. 
During the fifteen years of experience 
they gained much useful knowledge. They 
admit that they have made some mistakes. 
They say that they have learned that as 
much depends upon themsleves as upon 
the cows and that it is really a 50-50 
at perpen with the men assuming one- 

alf of the responsibility. 

Dairying fits in very nicely with general 
farming, they say. Especially is this true 
when they have their cows calve in the 
fall. They believe that dairying, espe- 
cially when they have purebred stock, 
enables them all to keep busy all the time. 
—H. E. M., Ind. 


HOLSTEIN BOOKS APPEAR 

Two new Holstein books of outstanding 
merit have recently appeare -d. “‘Holstein- 
Friesian Foundations” features the founda- 
tion families of the Holstein-Friesian 
breed in America. An unusually large 
amount of valuable historical material has 
been collected. It is presented in a very 
interesting manner. Many illustrations 
make it easy to visualize the development 
of this great breed. The book contains 
173 large pages. 

“The Type and Production Book’ 
features with pictures the leading show- 
ring winners of the Holstein breed from 
the earliest days to the present time. It 
includes the All-American selections of 
1922-23-24-25 and the National Dairy 
Show grand champions complete. Consid- 
erable space is also devoted to tables 
showing the records of all state and pro- 
vincial champions for both milk and 
butterfat with the names and addresses 
of the owners. This is also an excellent 
and highly interesting piece of work. The 
book contains 63 pages. Both books may 
be obtained from The Holstein-Friesian 
World, Syracuse, New York. These are 
not free publications. 

What the Illinois Farmer Can Do to 
Learn About His Soils. Illinois circular 
302, Illinois agricultural college, Urbana. 
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PUREBREDS ARE PROFITABLE 
PRODUCERS 

Last year the Jersey herd owned by 
W. W. Campbell and Son, Lawrence 
county, Missouri, made a record in the 
county cow testing association of 329.9 
pounds of butterfat per cow for the twen- 
ty-one head in milk. This was a profit of 
$256.05 above feed costs for each cow, or 
a total of $5,377 for the herd. 

Three things made possible this record 
—the good cows, feeding liberally of a 
balanced ration and a good milk market. 
The herd consists mostly of cows bred on 
the farm, heavy producers because the 
foundation cows were good ones and be- 
cause only good sires have been used. The 
Campbell breeding program has always 
been a constructive one. Then the feeding 
has been done with the maximum produc- 
tion per cow in mind. Corn silage, clover 
hay and pasture is furnished from the 
farm. 

Additional grain feeds are purchased 
because the size of the farm does not 
justify extensive graining. .No matter 
how good the pasture may be during sum- 
mer, & grain ration is fed for the Campbells 
do not believe a cow can eat enough grass 
to make her produce to her butterfat 
capacity. And their cow testing associa- 
tion records prove that thejr cows have 
paid handsomely for their feed. The third 
item, that of a good market, has been 
solved by working up a retail milk route in 
the nearest town. 

The Campbells figure that their pure- 
bred herd pays better than grades would 
even if the matter of sale of breeding 
stock was not considered. They know 
just what kind of blood is back of each 
animal and they have the official testing 
record of many of the dams. By studying 
the pedigrees of their bulls they are able 
to select new herd sires of related blood 
lines so that they may follow a program 
of line breeding and intensify the high 
production in their herd. Last year each 
cow made $256 above feed cost. Some of 
the cows have produced as much as 600 
pounds of butterfat in a year, almost twice 
that of the average of the herd. It is from 
such cows that they are keeping their 
heifers, and their bulls are selected from 
cows with butterfat records of 600 
pounds or more. Any cow that does not 
show a good profit above cost of feed on 
the cow tester’s book goes to the butcher, 
regardless of the fact that she is a purebred 
animal. ‘“Purebreds profitable at the 
pail,” is their motto.—C. F., Mo. 


AVOIDS FREQUENT CHANGES 


High herd honors were carried during 
the past winter by Thiesenhusen brothers, 
members of the Oakwood-Milwaukee 
county, Wisconsin, cow testing associa- 
tion. Twenty-two head of grade Hol- 
steins produced 25,167 pounds of milk 
containing 937 pounds of butterfat during 
the month of December. 

From the records of the tester, Gordon 
C. Dana, the total value of the product was 
$639.88, which was $416.27 above the 
feed cost. Thiesenhusen Brothers believe 
in feeding good cows right. Furthermore, 
once they find a satisfactory ration, they 
are slow to change. During the winter 
just past they fed the same mixture for 
four months. A grain ration is fed during 
the entire year. 

The 
pounds of ground oats, 250 pounds of 
dried brewers’ grains, 200 pounds of 
linseed oilmeal and 200 pounds of corn 
and cobmeal. The cost was $1.62 per 
hundred pounds. The feed cost of milk 
during December was 88 cents. For each 
feed dollar, the cows returned $2.90. 


Manure, acid phosphate and lime at 
the Ohio experiment station for more than 
twenty-seven years have maintained a 
yield of 70 bushels of corn, 30 bushels of 
wheat and 5,000 pounds of clover an acre. 
—C. C. Williams. 
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Everybody, every day 
eat POST'S 
BRAN FLAKES 


as an ounce of 
















“WITH OTHER pARTS OF 


WHEAT 


DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED 
WITH MALT SYRUP AND SALT 
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A Natural Corrective 


Bran is a bulk substance which if eaten regularly keeps the 
intestine discharging its cargoes of waste properly. 

Post’s Bran Flakes provides bran with other nutritious parts 
? of wheat. It is a delicious cereal food that you will eat every 
= day and enjoy. Eat Post’s Bran Flakes every breakfast for 
' two weeks and see what a difference it makes in how you feel. 

Send for free trial package of Post’s Bran Flakes and booklet 
telling you how constipation may be corrected in your diet. 
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Postum Cereal Company, Inc., Dept. SF-B326, Battle Creek, Michigan. Makers 
of Post Health Products: Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties (Double-Thick Corn Flakes), 
Postum Cereal, Post’s Bran Flakes, Instant Postum and Post’s Bran Chocolate, 











Wellville is your market, too! 


Wellville is an important market for the farmers’ milk and grain; a 
market created by the Postum Cereal Company, largest producer 
of ready-to-eat health foods in the world. By teaching the impor- 
tance of cereals in the diet, Postum Cereal Company’s advertising 
has started millions of men and women down the Road to Wellville. 
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In Your own ba 


qhedarge yilke" 


The Surge Milker by reason of the 
fact that it DOES AWAY with lon 
curling, ssarts milk tubes makes a 
Long Tube Milkers old - fashioned. 
Long Milk Tubes have always been 
the uncleanable hindrancet clean milk 
production. Unclean tubes mean un- 
clean milk. 

Surge Owners have no trouble in pro- 
ducing Grade “A” milk EVERY DAY 
_ he Surge Milker BECAUSE 


no long tubes 
no claws 


The Surge Milker also DOES 
AWAY with Milk Claws. They 
have been an uncleanable hin- 
drance to clean milk production. 
You CANNOT get at ALL the 
millions and millions of bacteria 
lurking in all those many bends 
and twists. Unclean claws mean 
unclean milk. 
Surge Owners have no trouble 
roducing Grade “A” milk with 
e Surge BECAUSE it is so 


easy toclean 


20 seconds to take apart; 3 minutes to 
wash; 30 seconds to put together—real- 
ly you’ve never seen pes like it. 
‘© produce clean milk EVERY DAY 
you MUST CLE our milker 
Shgoughout EVERY DAY. That’s eas 
with The Surge—NO CLAWS and N 
LONG TUBES. 
That’s another reason why Suvge 
Owners find it EASY to produce Gri 
“A” milk EVERY DAY. 





















milks all cows better 


No other milker Tugs— 
Sucks— Releases— 
and Pulls 


Surge Owners find its “Surging Ac 
tion” (which is why we call it The 
Surge Milker) gives their cow’s teats 
the real tug of the calf—makes the cow 
give MORE milk. All milkers suck; 
some suck and release—BUT—The 
Surge is the ONLY milker that Tugs 
—Sucks—Releases—and Pulls—and 
: rene papder as the ne ends, 
calf. Nat 

Ak ,4- - ure taught the calf, 
Surge Owners KNOW that this COM- 
PLETE Surge milki i i 

ALL their cows better.” a 
Mail the coupon below NOW 
and we'll demonstrate what The 


SURGE will do with your cows, 


™ COST —or 







obligation 


Pine Tree Milking Machine Co., Dept. 25-13 
2843 W. 19th Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Please send me without cost or obligation, your 
free Surge Book and your special offer on the 
SURGE Milker. 


Number of cows milked. . 


Name 


Address 
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THEY ARE NOT SLAVES TO THEIR 
FARM 


G° to Barry county, Missouri, and ask 

for a man who is a community booster 
as well as a good farmer, ask for a man with 
good herds and floeks, a man who is mak- 
ing money. One of the men you will -be 
sent to is sure to be Frank Wightman. 
For he is all that, plus. 

I had no trouble in finding the Wight- 
man place. Driving along the state high- 
way I came to a sign marking aside road 
which read “Entrance to King’s Prairie, 
fifteen miles of graveled road built by 
cooperation.”’ Following directions I had 
received at the last town, I turned off on 
this road. The first house on the right— 
there it was. Well painted buildings, a 
well kept lawn and good fences greeted me. 
Back of the house a flock of barred rocks 
were getting their day’s green feed in a 
little pasture. On beyond the herd of 
Jerseys were peacefully grazing. 

Wightman, I was told, was in the wood- 
lot on the far corner of the farm. The 
ringing of his ax and the ‘‘b6om’’ of a felled 
tree guided me to him. 

The farm was all in cultivation—in fact, 
it had just about been cultivated to 
death. But it is indeed fortunate when soil 
that has known nothing but grain mining 
for so long, can fall into the hands of such 
men as Frank Wightman. He brought in 
a herd of Jerseys and turned part of the 
farm to pasture, the rest into a rotation 
in which a legume crop appeared every 
fourth year. Manure from the dairy herd 
went to the thinnest spots. Lime was 
spread on one field at the rate of three tons 
to the acre and plans are to keep liming 
until the whole farm is sweetened. Vir- 
ginia soybeans, sweet clover and red clover 
are the legumes used. 

The rotation is wheat, corn, oats and a 
legume. Wheat serves as part of the 
scratch grain for the hens, the straw for 
litter aed bedding. Corn and oats are fed 

















The poultry house 


to the teams, cows and hens. The clover 
or bean crop is used for hay—and soil 
builder. 

Very little grain is sold other than thru 
pork, cream or eggs, these being the prin- 
cipal cash crops. The skimmilk is used 
for chicken and pig feed. Very little grain 
is purchased—a little feed rich in protein 
for the cows and a good Semanaeciel laying 
mash for the hens. 

The cows are grade Jerseys but a good 
registered bull is kept and the best heifers 
retained in the place of the least productive 
cows. The milking herd runs @round ten 
or twelve cows and Wightman believes 
that a herd of this size is more profitable 
for the small farm than a large herd which 
makes feed buying necessary and where it 
is hard to give individual members of the 
herd the attention they deserve. He 
feeds each cow according to her produc- 
tion. The grain ration is made up of 
corn and oats ground together with a little 
cottonseed meal added. This is fed with 
either soybean or clover hay. When the 
early winter is open enough to allow a 
good wheat growth, he uses his wheat 





field for cow pasture. In summer blue- 
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grass pasture replaces the hay. 

Wightman takes great pride in the flock 
of barred plymouth rocks. He has kept 
an accurate record on the flock and knows 
just what it is doing. According to his 
figures, it has paid him excellent wages 
during the four years that he has given it 
extra care. During the first eight months 
of 1925, the 200 hens averaged 158 eggs. 
These eggs, sold in the nearest town to 
grocery stores where he received a premi- 
um over regular market price because of 
the infertility and freshness, brought $656 
—$3.28 per hen. 

The feed cost per hen during that period 
was $1.75, leaving a profit of $306 or 
$1.53 per hen. In addition, $264 was re- 
ceived for the broilers and 200 pullets were 
retained from eggs used on the farm for 
hatching purposes. At the end of the 
eight months, 100 of the hens were culled 
out and sold on the market, bringing 24 
cents a pound which, owing to their 
heavy weight, totaled $153. The other 
100 hens, the choice of the flock, are being 

















Part of herd 


retained for breeding purposes, while the 
200 pullets will take their places in the lay- 
ing house. 

He credits his poultry success to three 
things: Good birds, close culling and 
—— feeding. He started his flock by 
yuying eggs from a good egg producing 
flock and since then he has secured cock- 
erels from good strains. He culls twice 


| a year. When the cockerels are being sold 


for broilers, all pullets go with them that 
do not give promise of making good hens. 
At the end of the summer laying season 
the hens are culled very closely. Only 
the best are kept for the breeding flock 
for, altho he does not make a practice of 
selling eggs for hatching, he wants the 
best he can produce for his own use. His 
feed consists of a good commercial laying 
mash and a scratch grain made up of 
25 percent wheat, 25 percent oats and 50 
percent cracked corn. The mash is kept 
in open hoppers and the grain fed at the 
rate of 12 pounds a day to 100 hens, 5 
pounds in the morning and 7 pounds at 
night. 

Comfortable quarters are furnished all 
stock on the farm. The barn and poultry 
houses are built so that they are warm in 
winter and cool in summer, plenty of 
ventilation and sunshine being provided. 
The home, a well arranged bungalow, has 
running water, electric lights, a heating 
plant and radio. It takes these four, 
according to Wightman, to make a present- 
day house modern. It is part of his pro- 
gram to give as much time to the family’s 
entertainment and comfort and to the 
welfare of the community as to the man- 
agement of the farm. ‘This is resulting, 
not in the accumulation of a great amount 
of wealth perhaps, but in something he 
considers vastly more important. The 
Wightmans are living in comfort and in a 
healthy, normal way. They are not slaves 
to their farm. Yet they are practicing 
methods that mark them as good farmers. 
They are living not to themselves. The 


community will have something to re- 
member them by when they are gone. 
Such it takes to make the well rounded 
farm life,—C, F., Mo. 
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with complete assurance of uniform quality 


bbe Master Brand appearing on Sheet 
Steel certifies that the material so stamped 
has been made to the MASTER BRAND quality 
standards. 


The Master Brand has been adopted by the 
Sheet Steel Trade Extension Committee after 
two years study of a means to insure consist- 
ent quality. It assures to the public and to 
the fabricator.of Sheet Steel products, depend- 
able quality and service; it protects the man- 
ufacturer who provides a product having a 
.Tecognized definite quality. 


The Master Brand is your evidence that 
the Sheet Steel you buy is of this standard 
quality. The Brand can be applied only by 
mills who have been licensed to use it and 
whose product is subject to regular inspection. 
It represents the quality standard of the Sheet 
Steel Trade Extension Committee... and 


this Committee assures you the standard will 
be maintained. Whatever the requirement, for 
roofs, for water supply tanks, for grain bins, 
for furniture of enduring beauty—for these 
and many other uses in building construction 
and farm and home equipment, Sheet Steel is 
a superior and economical material. 


For the different uses to which it is to be 
put, Sheet Steel is made in a variety of thick- 
nesses and weights (gauges). When exposed to 
the action of the weather, as in roofing, Sheet 
Steel should be of sufficiently heavy gauge 
(never less than 28 gauge), and thoroughly 
galvanized to insure durability. 


Now this Brand assures you: 


First—that the sheets furnished for your 
service are of standard prime quality. 


Second—that they are of the gauge stamped 
on the sheet. 


Third—if galvanized, that the coatings for 
the various gauges and uses are the weight and 
quality established by standard specifications. 


For roofing that protects any kind of a struc- 
ture, from bungalow to hay barn, against light- 
ning, fire and weather, for entire structures 
such as garages, machinery sheds, grain bins 
and for many other forms of farm and home 
equipment, Sheet Steel, which bears the 
Master Brand, can be depended upon to give 
economical and lasting service. A booklet, 
“The Service of Sheet Steel to the Farmer” 
mailed on request. 





SHEET STEEL 


TENSION COMMITTEE 
OLIVER BUILD 


The Master Brand on Sheet 
Steel is a certificate of quality. 
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Original Nu-Seal 
Universal Cells 


Replace your old batteries with power- 
ful Nu-Seal Universals—AT 
COST! — 

Don't make your generator try to 
charge worn-out old batteries that will 
only hold part of the charge your plant 
gives them. You'll never get dependa- 

le light and power that way. 

Store all the current in lively, fresh 
Universal Batteries that send it out 
ques sad strong, exactly when you 

nt it. 


Big Allowance on Old Cells 


Generous trade-in allowance 
makes. Ask us about your old AA 
= enahnsese will give you expert ad- 
vice, or they're too o w 
are worth in trade. oy Say Sey 
Send post-card today for free esti- 
mate und big, illustrated book telling 
care of storage batteries for farm light, 
auto, radio. FREE! Write today. 


Universal Battery Company 
3432 So. La Salle St., Chicago 

























An ideal outfit for 
whitewashing, etc. 


SPRAYERS 


Incr ease Your Profits 
Grow more and better potatoes and make more 
money by high pressure spraying with this 
Bean Crop Sprayer—a real universal outfit, 
adapted not only to potatoes,celery,grapes,etc., 
but quickly converted into an orchard sprayer. 
Pressure 


Constant 
Engine-driven—that means constant high pres- 
sure, a powerful, foggy, driving spray, and 
complete coverage of the plants. The Bean 
Crop Sprayer has a capacity of 6 to 7 gallons 
a minute at 200 Ibs. pressure or more. 


Many Vital Advantages 
The spray boom is easily adjusted up and down 
or sidewise, and the wheels are adjustable to 
varying rows. Equipped with dependable 2 h.p. 
Sprayer Engine, Bean Pump with porcelain- 
lined cylinder, Built-in pressure Regulator, Ro- 
tary Agitator, Special Steel Platform and other 
high grade features. Sign and send the coupon 
for new Catalog and full inforn.ation. 


Tt eit $e es 


BEAN SPRAY PUMP CO. 50-8108 
21 Hosmer Street, Lansing, Michigan 
172 West Julian Street, San Jose, California 
Send me full details of the Bean Universal 
Crop Sprayer. 
Name 
Address .. 
Advertisements carried in Successful Farming 
are all guaranteed. 
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TEACHING CALVES TO DRINK 


“Teaching a baby calf to drink is easy,” 
said Larry Palm, dairyman of Benton 
county, Arkansas, “if you know how. 
I never let the calf stay with the cow more 
than two days, —— one day. When 
it has become hungry after six or eight 
hours away from the cow, I milk a little 
of the mother’s milk in a shallow pail. 

I handle the calf gently, first placing 
a finger in its mouth. If it begins sucking 
at once, it is an indication that it will be 
easy to teach to drink. After getting two 
fingers in its mouth and having it tugging 
at them, I push the milk up against its 
nose.. The two fingers are spread apart 
enough to allow a little milk to go thru. 
Ordinarily, as soon as the calf gets a taste, 
it is ready to keep its head in the pail while 
it is placed on the ground. It doesn’t pay 
to force the head down for an angry calf 
is about the stubbornest thing in the 
world. But, by holding the pail up until 
- starts, it can be coaxed to lower its 

ead. 

“As soon as the calf is taking the milk 
heartily I work my fingers out of its 
mouth, leaving them just between the 
lips. Then, by slipping them out alto- 
gether but holding them under the milk 
where it can feel them, the calf will often 
continue to drink while trying to get the 
fingers back in its mouth. I have started 
many calves by placing my fingers in the 
mouth just one time. Often, however, this 
operation must be repeated for several 
days. The main thing is to be patient 
and handle the calf gently.”—C. F., Mo. 





SURVIVED HARD LUCK 

The present herd of Jerseys on the farin 
of Fred W. Beekley of Butler county, 
Ohio, was founded in 1921. The cows were 
bought outright at that time. Several 
essentials were kept in mind in making 
the purchase of those ten. Beekley re- 
quired that all be registered for he be- 
lieved that purebred stock would be more 
efficient for him than grades. Any cow 
that he purchased must have been tested 
for tuberculosis. Only cows that were 
large and rugged and of good dairy type 
were accepted. 

A previous experience had helped this 
man in establishing the standard of re- 

uirement he set up for his new herd. The 
frat herd had been larger. It had been 
built up from a small beginning and by 
making a gradual change from grades to 
purebreds. This herd had gained a rather 
enviable reputation for its uniformly excel- 
lent type and its ability to make money 
from the sale of milk and surplus dairy 
stock. 

The test for tuberculosis had proved to 
be well nigh disastrous for the first herd. 
A local veterinarian agreed to do the work, 
leading the owner to believe that indem- 
nity would be available for any animals 
that might react. The test by this man 
condemned eight head. A few days later 
the owner learned that the veterinarian 
had no authority to make a cooperative 
test and that no money could be secured 
as indemnity for the reactors. State 
officials ordered another test. This took 
out seven more. 

After the fifteen head of reactors had 
been removed from the farm, a rather 
discouraging situation prevailed in the 
Beekley home. The amount of indemnity 
received on the seven was very small and 


Beekleys decided upon a change of occu- 
ation. So they sold the remainder of the 
herd and quit the farm. 
Six months away from the farm and 
cows was sufficient to give them a rest 





and to revive an interest in owning a herd 


* 





several of the best cows were gone. The o 
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WANTED! 
500 Farmers 


to Go Into Business 


And begin retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to Consumers. Start your 
own business. Make from $150 to $400 a 
month or more clear profit. Be your own 
boss. Come and go when you please. No 
selling experience required. We supply 
everything—Products, Outfit, Sales and 
Service Methods. You make big pay 
first day. Profits increase every month. 
No lay off. Steady year-round. Lowest 
prices. Best values. Most complete 
Service. Rawleigh Methods get the most 
business everywhere. For particulars, 


THE W.T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


DEPT.tA9718 FREEPORT, ILL. 
TO SUCCEED 


HOW wr bees 


GZ _FREEtoeveryone our price list of 
7 Servisave Bee Supplies—finest work- 
Z toanship—at PRE-WAR PRICES. 
gZ Justthink, 5 complete hivesfor$7.90. : 


=\) **Most practical bee 
k ever waitten,” say 
hundreds of owners. Sent 
BosPaid to anyone in 
. S. A. for 59c. Your 
money back upon re- 
turn of book if not 
worth more. T. W. 
Burleson, Texas, oper- 
ating hundreds of hives, 
gays: ‘‘Most valuable 
bee book in my library!” 
Every purchaser will re- 
ceive our little bee —— 
gine free during 19 
Order today! 


Address SERVISAVE, 
P. O. Box S.F.-377, 
Watertown, Wisconsin. 


WAREHOUSES IN WISCONSIN - IOWA- 
VIRGINIA- ARKANSAS - NEW YORK 
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Stop Renting Land 


BUY 40, 80, or 160 acres hardwood land in the 
North central part of Wisconsin where clover anc 
cows are giving farmers ir.dependence and prosper- 
ity. Fine soil, no crop failures, no droughts.A ver- 
age price $25.00 per acre-terms. Close to town, 
schools, markets, good roads. Beautiful lakes and 
rivers. Write for complete description. 

EDWARD HINES FARM LAND CO. 
1320 Otis Bidg., Chicago, Illinois 


GET A FARM 


On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern 
sota. Conditions never better to buy good —_- 





















terested in. Ask about 
tes. Send for Booklet No. 27. Address 
H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner, 
1700 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


SEEDS 5 Pkts. Vegetable, 15c. 10 varieties Annual 
Flowers, 8 sorts Spencer Sweet Peas, 8kinds 
Giant Pansy, allfor 10c. BULBS: 5 Dahlias, 50c.; 5Ro 
Cannas, 50c. §0 Orchid Gladiolus Bulbs, all colors, 5 








100 Gladiolus Bulblets, 25c. A. C. Anderson, Columbus, Neb, 








of superior merit. A decision was made to 
go back to the farm. 
Not all of the ten cows he purchased in 


1921 proved good. He kept a careful 
record on the production of each and 
weeded out half of them. No ¢ow was 
kept that did not produce 6,000 pounds of 
milk or more. His herd average is consid- 
erably above that now and his best cows 
are producing very much more. One of 
them, Dimple Plymouth, is exceeding 
10,000 pounds per year and her butterfat 
test is high. Soon he expects to raise the 
minimum standard to considerably above 
the present requirements of 6,000 pounds. 
It is his policy that a man must have a 
standard and work to achieve that stand- 
ard in order to make distinct progress. 

As part of the plan of building up the 
average production of his herd, he pur- 
chased a good bull. This animal was from 
high producing strains and was of splendid 
dairy type. Mated with the best cows in 
the herd, his offspring are proving good. 
When his heifers reach maturity, they bid 
fair to exceed the production of their 
dams. 

Next to having cows capable of making 
profitable production, the prime essential 
is feeding. Anyway, this is the principle 
upon which Beekley operates. He uses 
a mixture of grains which is measured 
out in the proportion of one pound for 
each three pounds of milk. He feeds alfalfa 
very liberally. He has constructed a feed 
rack under a shed where the cows can go 
at any time and eat all the alfalfa they 
want. He makes a liberal allowance of 
pasture and is of the opinion that this 
pays much better than overcrowding. 

Beekley is now operating a larger farm 
than the one he formerly occupied. It is 
not his plan to devote it entirely to dairy- 
ing. He has laid out as a part of his system 
of management that he shall keep ten 
cows. These must be high producers in 
in order to make the most profit for him. 
In building his herd to higher and higher 
production, he sticks to the old adage that 
the way to the highest production is 
breed, feed and weed.—H. E. M., Ind. 


HE RAISES ALL HIS CALVES 
Continued from page 86 


accounts for the high yields on his farm. 

Nuttleman has a tinge of Holstein in 
both the warp and the woof of his make-up. 
There is nothing that he would rather do 
than go out to the barn and talk Holsteins 
while his cows eat. Even the farm name, 
White Star Stock Farm, comes from the 
fact that every Holstein calf is born with 
a star in its forehead. His father before him 


had raised black and white cows on his | 


240-acre Barre Mills farm, so, reared in 
an atmosphere like that, it was natural 
for the son to specialize in the same breed 
of stock. 

Nuttleman worked on his father’s farm 
until he was twenty-six years old, when 
he marred and went to work in a cream- 
ery. The life of a buttermaker’s assistant 
did not agree with him, however, so he 
took his bride to a farm. That was twenty 
years ago but they have been happy ever 
since as they have watched their Lede 
ning herd of Holsteins grow and improve 
and purebreds gradually replace the less 
desirable cows that were not eligible to 
registry. 

There were but fifty-five acres of good 
work land on their first farm, so two years 
ago they purchased thei’ present 120- 
acre farm with its beautiful modern home. 
Here they hope to spend many more years 
following the occupation of their choice. 
They have but one boy, Archie, who is now 
twenty-one years of age and in active 
charge of the feeding. Archie expects to 
take the farm short course at Madison 
before he begiris farming on his own. He 
graduated from the local high school, but 
he would like to brush up against boys 
from a little larger world and he thinks 
the short course will give him this experi- 
ence. 
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“I thought my old 
separator was all 
right but my NEW 


i; DeLaval 


1s saving me over 















UST like hundreds of thousands of other 
cream separator users, this man thought 

his old machine was skimming clean. Yet 
when he tried a new De Laval he found it 
saved him $96.00 a year. Of course it stayed 
on his place. 

A similar condition may exist with you. 
It’s easy to find out. Ask your De Laval 
Agent to bring out a new De Laval and try 
this simple test: 

After separating with your old separa- 

tor, wash its bowl and tinware in the 

skim-milk. Hold the skim-milk at normal 

room temperature and run it through a 

new De Laval. Have the cream thus re- 

covered weighed and tested; then you 
can tell exactly if your old machine 
is was cream, and what a new 

De Laval will save. 

The new De Laval is the best separator ever 
made. It has the wonderful “floating bowl’’ 
and other improvements. It is guaranteed 
to skim cleaner. It is easier to run and handle, 
and lasts-longer. For 48 years De Laval 

Separators have led the world. 


SEE and TRY the New 


De Laval 


TRADE in your old Separator 
The De Laval Milker 


If you milk five or more cows, a De 
Laval Milker will soon pay for itself. 
. = More than 35,000 in 

' use giving wonderful 

satisfaction. Send for 
complete information. 


Hand-Electric-Belt 
6% 10°143° pown 
Balance in 15 


pon below for 
mame of your 
De Laval Agent 
and free catalog. 





Invest Your Surplus Funds 


bY Fear the principal will be safe and the interest promptly paid twice 
yearly. Buy Bonds that are issued under U. S. Government super- 
vision by the world’s largest mutual farm mortgage banking system. The 
entire proceeds are used to build up the farming business through loans 
to active farmers at reasonable rates. 


Safe — Marketable — Tax-Free 
You can buy Federal Land Bank Bonds from any Federal Land Bank or 
from the Fiscal Agent: Denominations: $40, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000 
and $10,000. Both principal and interest are tax-free. 
Federal Land Banks ure located at 

Baltimore, Md. Louisville, Ky. Springfield, Mass. 
Berkeley, Calif. New Orleans, La. St. Louis, Mo. 
Columbia, S.C. Omaha, Nebr. St. Paul, Minn. 
Houston, Texas Spokane, Wash. Wichita, Kan. 

Write for Federal Farm Loan Circular No. 16 

Addressing the nearest Federal Land Bank or 


Cuas. E. LoBDELL, Fiscal AZent 


» FEDERAL LAND BANKS 
by Washington, D. C. 


Total Assets of the 12 Federal Land 
Banks Exceed One Billion Dollars 
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lates, valuable planting in- 
ormation. The eatalog you should 
have before you buy, any 
anywhere, at any price. A sur- 
prise on every page. It's Free. 
100% Seed Service 
58 Years Reputation 
Three generations of Salzera 
have built the Salzer Seed Co. to 
hun of 
t ust omers. Asquare 
city block of buildings at your 
service. Every packet of seed 
which includes everything for 
: foble or . nteed 
“or purity and i i 
get cout for you. the meat suszeactel wardenin your neighborhood. 
Saizer’s Northern Grown - this pear. 
ur Free Book y: 





ear,  You'l 
Get 


ry 

them a 
bu tm SOHN A. S 
3 Clitrwood Station 


ER SEED CO. 
LaCrosse, 











PUNCITR Mabkestourires 


- 

1 QNE minute 
Tires hammered full of nails, leak no 
air. This startling new invention 
hanishes tire trouble forever. Repairs 
punctures without taking the tire 
off the rim. Actually makes any tire 
4 puncture-proof for life. Sealsinstantly 

all punctures, slow } and 

wplaces, often increases tire m 

10,000 to 12,000 miles by pre- 
serving rubber and keeping tires prop- 

Vou erly inflated. Positive mone 


AGENTS $10,000 a Year 

IMMEDIATE.Tremendous profits sell- 

Ww ing this revolutionary invention to car 

.Garages,Service Stations,etc. Earn 

10,000 a year with exclusive ter- 

ri .. Your name and address -— I 

ticulars by return mail. Send Today 

someone else gets territory you want. 


C.F. Johnson &Co., 19W. Jackson Bivd., Dept, 984, Chicago, U.S. A, 


DOUBLE YOUR 
CHICK HATCH 








with 
MILLERS AIR CELL MICROMETER 
patented, tells you at a glance day by day exact condition 
of eggs in incubator and what to do, no guessing, guaran- 
teed, lasts alifetime. Price $2.00 with order, or sent C. O. D 


MILLER MFG. CO., R. D. 3, Bex 129, PATERSON, N. J. 





The advertisements carried in 
Successful Farming are safe 
propositions. Every advertise- 
ment is carefully investigated 


before it is published. 
€* TREES « PLANTS «VINES #s 








» #25) Divect from Grower :---- Catalogue Free 


“<=” LANDA'S NURSERIES, ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 
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A SUCCESSFUL COOPERATIVE 
EFFORT 


THE indirect effect of a cooperative 

movement is frequently much more 
important than its direct and measurable 
result. This is a point for all of us to keep 
in mind, as I believe that we usually under- 
estimate it. Let me illustrate with a case 
that I have in mind. 

About four miles from me, well out in 
the great Darby Plains, lies the village of 
Rosedale. An inland town, three miles 
from the railroad, two or three stores, a 
blacksmith shop, a modern school, church 
and a handful of houses, it nestles in the 
heart of as fertile soil as Ohio Sesses, 
mostly large farms where men think large- 
ly in terms of corn, wheat, hogs and cattle. 
Very few of these farmers are dairymen in 
the true sense of the word, but all of them 
keep a few cows; practically all of them 
have separators and sell some cream. 

Up to three years ago all of us sold 
cream at so much below Chicago extras, 
probably most of us receved between two 
and three cents below. At that time there 
were no cooperative cream stations near us. 
Most of us thought little about it because 
we had only a little cream to sell anyway. 
These farmers, however, have some of the 
cooperative spirit. Their farm bureau is 
unusually well supported, and finally as 
an outgrowth of this, a cooperative cream 
association was formed. This association 
at once allied itself with the Scioto Valley 
cream association, a large organization 
that tries to help all of its subsidiaries in 
many different ways. The Scioto Valley is 
under direct supervision of the farm 
bureau. 

Our Rosedale association charged its 
members an entrance fee of $3 with no 
dues after admission. It spent $300 on 
equipment, hired a competent tester and 
was ready for business. It advertised for 
bids on cream, bids on a sliding scale, 
covering a period of six months or a year, 
and based upon market price of Chicago 
extras. In contrast to two cents below 
Chicago extras, the price that all of us 
had received in the past, this little cooper- 
ative found active demand at about two 
cents above, a difference of about four 
cents per pound. In fact, careful compari- 
son shows that it is and has been receiving’ 
only a shade less than five cents difference 
from the old scale of prices, and this after 


paying all expenses. 
ie this association a board of directors, 


meeting every thirty days, represents 
the members. Before their meeting the 
tester has all accounts in shape ready for 
them to pass upon. All customers receive 
a check for their cream once a week, but 
at the end of each thirty days the total 
receipts and expenses have been figured 
and the directors are in position to vote a 
small dividend or final payment for cream 
received. 

The tester weighs and tests each farm- 
er’s cream as it comes in, gets the bids for 
their output, and keeps the books. As this 
association is not large, it does not take all 
of his time and he operates a garage and 
drives a school truck on the side. When a 
shipment of cream is ready, he notifies 
the purchaser who sends a truck and hauls 
it away, furnishing his own cans for this 

urpose and paying upon basis of the 
Rosedale weights and test. This tester 
thinks that the test alone is very impor- 
tant, that farmers have not received a 
square deal in this line for many years. 
A few months ago I saw some government 
figures that bore out his argument. 
Occasionally he has troubles with, the 
buyers, but it is always settled peace- 
ably. 

Here are the measurable results of this 
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little cream station: Cream handled, 
about 18,000 pounds per month, contain- 
ing about 6,000 pounds of butterfat. In- 
crease in price at five cents per pound, 
net $300 per month, $3,600 per year. As 
there are about sixty members, this means 
$60 per year for each. Too small to be im- 
portant? Well, let’s see about its indirect 
effect. 

After this little cooperative had been in 
successful operation for a period of two 

years, it dawned on us here in Mechanics- 
urg that maybe we were a bit slow. A 
farmer’s meeting was called and the 
secretary of the Rosedale association told 
us how it worked out with them. An as- 
sociation was formed, upon far less clear- 
cut lines than the one at Rosedale, but a 
start anyway. 

The product of this association was sold 
in the same way as at Rosedale, and at 
about the same price. Here is the inter- 
esting feature. The Mechanicsburg coop- 
erative controls the output of probably 
120 farmers. Immediately after its incep- 
tion, the three other cream stations here 
voluntarily met the price at which the 
cooperative was selling. These three inde- 
pendent stations are getting about the 
same amount of cream that the coopera- 
tive does. 

It is likely that we all average up about 
alike, and thus we can figure the reflex. 
Certainly the Mechanicsburg cooperative 
started as a direct result of the success at 
Rosedale. Its 120 members — 
received $7,200 more last year than they 
would have under the old system. The 
customers of the independent cream sta- 
tions here, now receiving cooperative 
prices, are getting about $7,200 more. 

Thus our town is about $14,400 ahead 
annually for having a tiny station, with an 
investment to its members of only $300 at 
Rosedale. Furthermore, this price reaction 
Pensa like the ripples where you 
throw a stone into a placid lake, is, accord- 
ing to the independent cream station men’s 
own statements, affecting farmers in a 
wide radius out from Rosedale, farmers 
who sell direct to the trucks that have 
country routes. I shall not attempt to 
measure this result, but it is considerable. 
Is not this good enough for other villages 
to copy after?—C. B. W., Ohio. 
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CREAM SEPARATOR COVE 


Some people keep the cream separat 
in the barn to save carrying milk. 1T; 
biggest drawback is that the barn is oft: 
a dusty place. The only place that th 
dust can do any particular harm is in the 
bowl chamber, and it should be excluded 
from this part. 

A good way to keep foreign matter out 
of the bowl chamber is to place an oid 
teakettle cover over the compartment as 
shown in the sketch. This will also keep 
the flies out and render the compartment 
more sanitary. This cover, of course, is 
only used when the tinware is not on the 
separator.—H., J., Ill. 





Statistics show that 90 per 
cent of farm fires result in 
the total loss of buildings 
in which they start. The 
farmer’s property is away 
from fire-fighting facilities. 
He therefore needs the 
best insurance service he 
can get. 





Legal Reserve Compan- 
ies, like those listed here, 
give close attention to fire- 
prevention methods and 
experimental work for the 
benefit of the insurance 
buyer. 
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They are organized to give 
personal service and thus 
protect the interests of 
policy-holders in every 
possible way. 

These companies are rep- 
resented in every locality 
by men who specialize in 
farm insurance—men who 
know the farmers’ prob- 
lems with relation to risks, 
fire prevention methods, 
valuations, proper cover- 
age, etc. They can provide 
you with the insurance 
you need for your farm. 








Legal Reserve Insurance 


{Companies with Paid-Up Capital Stock—Fixed Premiums—No Assessments } 


Fire and Lightning —Windstorm—Tornado— Cyclone 


The farmer needs insurance in companies 
whose risks are distributed over such a wide 
area that a serious fire or storm in a particular 
locality will not cripple them. 

These companies do‘ business all over the 
country. Their risks are scattered. Local cas- 
ualties cannot affect them seriously. Back of 
all these advantages is personal service. 

To have a local agent help you check up 
your valuations, select the proper type of pol- 


icy, assist in getting adequate coverage, and, if 
loss comes, aid you in preparing and present- 
ing your clzim—this is a service to which you 
are entitled. 

The companies named are agency compan- 
ies, dealing with the public through agents 
only. You can easily get in touch with an 
agent in your locality. Write for copy of free 
booklet—‘Insurance Facts for the Farmer.” 
Use the coupon—it is for your convenience. 


FARM INSURANCE COMMITTEE 


Room 1029 Insurance Exchange 


National Fire Insurance Co. of Hartford 
National Security Fire Insurance Co. 
Aetna Insurance Company 

Home Insurance Company, New York 
Continental Insurance Company 
Columbia Fire Underwriters Agency 
Royal Insurance Company, Ltd. 
American Central Insurance Company 
Liverpool & London & Globe Ins. Co., Ltd. 
Commercial Union Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 


Great American Insurance Company 
American Insurance Company 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Co. 
Insurance Company of North America 





Farm Insurance Committee 
Room 1029 Insurance Exchange 
175 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me a complimentary copy of your 
booklet, ‘Insurance Facts for the Farmer,’ a hand- 
book on fire prevention. 


Name. Samnetiinctipnemenens 











Address...... 
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iGallowaus 
A Save 31000000 


$2. 2°CORN ‘2 


‘ 


I I SO Cr a TS vear- trie 
tested-and-proven fact that the Galloway 
direct -from-factory-to-farm-plan is a 
means of putting a million dollars a year into 
the pockets of the farmers of America, and 
no holes in the pockets, either. 


‘ 
= 






o¢ 


A 
If only 50,000 farmers in 1926, either £7 SE aye” 

bought an engine, separator, or spreader OSS ) Ay 

from Galloway and each only saved Gwe GS <) DOWN 

$20.00 the total saving would be a Mil- — 





lion Dollars. 

Facts are, however the Galloway Plan will save each purchaser 
twice that amount and more—that means if your buying 
dollar now is equal to $1.00 corn let us prove to you that the 
Galloway ‘‘Save a Million Plan” will make your buying dollar 
equal to $2.00 corn. 


gv i) TT ewe) ar / cy ri? ~ ee. 
‘ AE tif OY wa YF | S Salil } al Y = r, Fin daines 
ream Separator 


BalanceUn 
r New Pay for 


Ibs. ca- 
Ie. pacity, 


¥ 


The *“‘*Top-Notcher” among separators, the - 2 
masterpiece in construction, improve- 


ments, operation, and service. Four 


You can pay more, even twice as much, but you can’t Easy 
get more—anywhere. Ways to 
That means buying a Galloway Sanitary Separator is Bu 
like getting $2.00 for your corn. Use fy Galloway y 

The secret of such real value, for such a low farm 90 days. Sep- Including 
price, is big production, low manufacturing erate your milk 180 farmers, 
costs by means of modern ee po. jompere, ite ‘afta 
selling cost Direct from Factory to Farm q i check pay- 
and only one small profit. \ coe tien 

Listen Again! Modern improve- whieh 


ments mean easy Cleaning, closest skim- J . \ pinta th 
ming, economical operation, long life. \¥ ’ E aA . —:| eee te 
The Galloway Sanitary has all the —_ oa rh 
modern improvements of any make, 5 hg 
American or Foreign. In addition the Gallo- . oor 
way has Simple Sanitary Bowl, self-center- 

ing neck bearing, new clutch, separate discs, 
automatic oiling, all of which has earned for 
the Galloway Sanitary Separator the title of 
Wonder Separator, the unbeatable. Equal 
in value to $2.00 corn at $1.00 corn price. 


The thousands in use back theseclaims— tor. 
prove them to yourself without risking & —— 






































nny. Try it on your farm 90 days, 
P80 milkings, if it makes good keep it on 1926 Catala ‘ 
any of our 4 special plans, if it fails : 
it's ours without one penny’s cost to you. F B ar oT plan 
: 7 , Bivuld ste ‘ before 
G 21 /OWau Sires : ; 
é Zz ZA% lower prices and better quality, 
, Get it today, it’s the means of 
> ir 
Farm Power | 84-7" 
. uty the oe ae 
Equal to $2.00 corn valuefor $1.00 ff ors, Engines, Spreaders, Fencing, 
corn cost. North East, South, West, § Boot nese, 
on farms, industrial plants, mines, Irri- @ thousand and one other things 
gation projects, road work, buildi be 
operations, wherever cheap, economica Don’t turn page 
long life power is i Galloway aioe eteged 
engines are making good. Why? AR Free 
Because they are built right, right J} Book. Telle 
material, by trained workers whoreally o yin yp oh es share 
are engine experts and these engines § 9! .t>*t Galloway Save a 
have 21 epecial features built intothem. etn ~paceme 
Heavy base; large diameter, heavy 








weight fly wheels; large water cooli 
hopper, constant level fuel tank, “Easy Start” economy gasifier, 
*“Economy” governor besides 15 others each one an important feature not 
found on ordinary engines. Users say you can’t at it, you can't 
break it, you can't equal it for work. Made in sizes from 2\ to 9 H. P. 
Stationary or portable. Sold on 30 days trial, sold on 5 different plans, 
one of which will fit every pocketbook. 


Galloway's 3” Spreader 


Spreads manure, straw, lime or other fertilizer. Change from one 
to the other in a few minutes. Built heavier, bigger capacity, light draft, 
long life. Puts the gold dollars from the manure pile into fields at 
less cost, with less work than ever before. The 11 patented features 
put the Galloway Spreaders into a class by themselveg. Positive double 
chain drive, solid bottom, endless apron steel conveyor, all steel beater, 
reinforced steel trucks, etc. Sold on 5 differeat plans, for less money 
than you will pay for just the ordinary old time, old-fashioned spreader. 
Don’t forget the Galloway is a 3 in 1 Combination. Write today for 
Galloway's book of astounding bargains 


The Galloway Company, Waterloo, Iowa 
ept. 87 
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LAMP OR LANTERN 

To introduce Galloway Mer- 
chandise into new localities, to 
make more customers, new 
friends, to help advertise Gallo- 
way, we offer to Galloway 
Cream Separator, Engine or 
Spreader customers a choice of Nite- 
brite Gesoline Lamp or Lantern or both 
Pree. These lamps make Daylight out of 
night Approved by National Under- 
writers. Write today. Get full descrip- 


tion of Lamp and_ Lantern, slso de- 
tails of our Special FREE OFFER. 














zet Galloway s bargain prices 
on all kinds of fie 














> 
high-quality seed. 
Galloway's Catalog is a real 
Seed Buyers’ Guide. 


Sold on five 
easy plans. 
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BOUGHT A START 


Henry Krabbenhoft created something 
of a sensation when he purchased the 
entire exhibit of the Wisconsin Guernsey 
Breeders’ association at the National 
Dairy Show in St. Paul in the fall of 1921, 
as the foundation herd for his farm, located 
in Cass county, North Dakota. 

This herd was composed of ten grade 
Guernsey cows selected with care to show 
the value of a purebred Guernsey sire in 
improving ordinary cattle and it attracted 
an unusual amount of attention at the 
show. The cows were not purebreds. They 
were ordinary farm animals improved by 
breeding until they had milk production 
records far surpassing their own mothers 
and ghindinathens and, in fact, records 
which were above the average of even 
purebred animals. 

These cows had an average production 
of over 368 pounds of buttertat for the 
year prior to the time of their showing 
at the national exposition. Since then 
they have far surpassed their previous 
records. Eight of these cows, which are 
all that remain of the original ten on 
Krabbenhoft’s farm, made an average 
production of over 400 pounds of butter- 
fat per cow. All of these records were made 
for less than one year, some being for 
only seven and a half months. 

Krabbenhoft now has a_ purebred 
Guernsey bull, Deborah’s Laddie, a grand- 
son of Gold Lassie Julian, one of the 
famous Guernsey sires of the world. There 
are now some wonderfully fine-looking 
Guernsey heifers on the farm. The 
Krabbenhoft herd is making money, too. 
Up to November 15th one year Krabben- 
hoft sold $1,330 worth of cream, shipping 
most of it to a creamery. Besides, these 
cows had also produced all of the cream, 
milk and butter used by the family of nine. 
There is also a man on the place the year 
round and there was a crew of ten men for 
six weeks, during harvest, threshing and 
potato digging time. One year during 
January and February he shipped $225 
worth of cream a month from eight cows. 
With the help of one of his boys who goes 
to school, he does all the work connected 
with the cows. 

Krabbenhoft is proving conclusively 
not only that cows pay but that rotation 
crops bring big results. He had fifty 
acres of oats which were on potato ground 
that had been heavily manured, and from 
this field he harvested 3,000 bushels or at 
the rate of sixty bushels to the acre. He 
had ten acres of speltz that yielded fifty- 
five bushels to the acre and ten acres of 
barley that yielded forty bushels to the 
acre. “The land on my home farm, where 
I change the crops continually and have 
lots of cu!tivated land on which to plant 
grain crops, is always peppy,” was the 
way Krabbenhoft put it. He has been 
renting some land but will discontinue 
that. He had twenty-five acres of corn, 
which was an excellent crop, most of 
which was used for silage. 

Krabbenhoft feeds his cows half and 
half of oats and speltz ground. Each cow 
also gets two pounds of bran a day and 
one pound of linseed oilmeal. The herd 
also gets all the sweet clover and alfalfa 
hay it wants. The cows prefer fine, second 
growth sweet clover hay to alfalfa. He has 
ten acres of alfalfa—H,. J. H., North 
Dakota. 





It cost Charles Cooper, Vernon county, 
Missouri, $10 per acre to prepare his field 
and achieve success in alfalfa growing. 
The three tons per aere harvested the 
first two cuttings were conservatively 
credited at $15 per ton, making a gross 
return of $45 per acre on the first two 
cuttings. 
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MORE PROFIT FROM HALF THE 
HERD 


For two years R. H. Magill, Jasper 
county, Missouri, has been in a county 
cow testing association. At the beginning 
of the test he had thirteen cows, some of 
them grades and the others purebred 
Holsteins. After studying the cow tester’s 
reports from month to month, he dis- 
carded seven of the cows, keeping six 
registered Holsteins. 

The next monthly cow tester’s report 
showed several dollars more profit above 
feed cost on the six cows than on the 
original herd of thirteen. The good cows 
had been paying: the feed bill for the 
poorer ones. The amount of time in car- 
ing for the herd had been cut in two and, 
with fewer cows, the individual require- 
ments of each cow could be studied more 
closely. 

It is Magill’s opinion that the average 
farm herd could be culled to one-half the 
cows with the same result. He is retain- 
ing all of the heifers from his six cows and 
expects to increase the size of the herd 
without decreasing the average produc- 
tion. Before the culling was done, he said 
that he was raising heifers from some of 
the boarders that were not desirable as 
milk cows. 

Most of the feed for the cows is pro- 
duced on the farm, roughage of corn silage, 
cowpeas, soybeans, and alfalfa hay, while 
some grain is grown. Bran and linseed 
oilmeal are purchased to balance the 
ration.—C. F., Mo. 


NEW BOOK ON THE JERSEY BREED 


It is hard to hold one’s adjectives in 
line after examining ‘““The Jersey Breed,’’ 
written by R. M. Gow, for forty-five years 
connected with the American Jersey 
Cattle Club and for many years its seere- 
tary. Truly the book is a work of art 
both as to makeup and subject matter. The 
color inserts of prominent animals are out- 
standing. Thruout, the book is illustrated 
with drawings of historical events in the 
development of cattle, especially the 
Jersey breed. 

The book opens with a dedieation to the 
dairy cow, foster mother of the human 
race. An outline of the history of domestic 
animals since earliest times follows. Other 
chapters are devoted to the development 
and characteristics of the Jersey. There 
is a vast amount of information presented 
in a beautiful book. ‘The Jersey Breed”’ 
will be sent free to anyone requesting a 
copy. Write the American Jersey Cattle 
Club, 324 West 23rd Street, New York 
City. 


CUTTING FEED COSTS 


Reducing the Feed Cost of Milk Pro- 
duction, by Crandall, Cornell extension 
bulletin 118, Cornell university, Ithaca, 
New York. A liberal use of good leg me 
roughage reduces the cost of a ri ion 
because it lessens the amount of grain fed 
and makes it possible to lower the protein 
content of the grain ration, according to 
this bulletin. Properly cured legume hay 
is the most satisfactory source of lime and 
also supplies vitamins A and D. 

A further summary of the bulletin states 
that the milk production of cows will be 
increased and its cost lowered when suffi- 
cient quantities of water are provided and 
when the cows are given plenty of fresh 
air and direct sunlight. The cost of a 
ration depends on its quality, on the} 
proportion of protein in home-grown feeds | 
and on their crop yields. These various | 
factors are discussed in detail in the 
bulletin, also pastures, feeding dry cows, 


and the like. 
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ee 
ra A) ££ HE De Laval Milker has now been 
Be NR i Be on the market for almost ten years. 

‘ During that time it has been put to 
every conceivable test and condition 
of use, and has made good in a re- 
markable way. With thousands in use, 
milking more than 500,000 cows twice 
*q a day every day in the year, it has 
» proved beyond alt question of doubt 
that it is better, faster, cheaper and 
cleaner than any other way of milking 
cows. Hand milking is rapidly becoming as 
old-fashioned as hand skimming of cream or 
harvesting grain with a cradle. 
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The world’s best cream separator. 
Has the wonderful *‘floating bow!.’’ 
Guaranteed to skim cleaner, Fur- 
nighed in seven sizes, with hand, 
electric or belt drive, 





Sent for VEN AS 


AnySize Prepaid Trial 


FREE Service and MONTHLY 
(am, 4 Partsforl Year TERMS 
Million 


57-257 EMPIRE-BALTIC 


oi |\Cream Separator 
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Here’s a cream separator for every size herd—from 4 cows up to 50 
The famous Empire-Baltic at money saving prices, New shipments 
direct from factory every month. Prompt shipment from our nearest 
warehouse. Each separator sent complete with tools, oil, brushes, 
etc. Easy payments or discount for cash. Money back guarantee. 


43.1 
Ibs. hour 6 |_ 550lbs.perhour|_ $5 
350 Ibs. 7 |_750 Ibs. per hour | _ $5 


Years’ 
Success = 














Write us. Get our New Bargain Prices—as low as $19.75. Send 
no money. Just say, “Send FREE Catalog.” No obligation. 


“TorPuteren terre] EMPIRE CREAM SEPARATOR SALES CO., Inc. 


o Baltic with | 205 Baltic Bidg. Louisville, Ky. 
NOW cream checks. Exclusive U. S. Factory Representatives 























Thirteen cream separators in South 
Dakota were found to be wasting cream 
during last November. One was losing | 
at the rate of $7.44 a month and three | 
others at the rate of $6.02 a month. 








Take advantage of the money-saving and labor-saving con- 
veniences offered in our advertising columns. You are safe in 
buying from these advertisements as they are guaranteed. 
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For silent 
operation 


UALITY of per- 

formance depends 
very much on the tubes. 
And the silent opera- 
tion of a tube depends 
very much on the fila- 
ment. 


Probably one of the 
greatest developments 

in radio was the X-L 
filament evolved for : 
RCA Radiotrons. A \ 
tube that needs much 
heat—much current— 

for its operation, tends 

to be noisy. But a Ra- 
diotron UV-201-A_ or 
UV-199, with its X-L 
filament, needs little 
current and operates 
silently. 


To be sure of the last 
word in research and in 
careful manufacture, 
for finest performance, 
be careful to get genu- 
ine RCA Radiotrons. 


OF AMERICA 
San Francisco 


ADIO CORPORATION 


Chicago 


= 


New York 





RADIOTRON UV-199 
is the standard tube for 
dry battery sets. 


RADIOTRON UX-199 
is exactly like it, but has 
the new standard base. 


RCA-Radiotron 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF RADIOLAS 














Save 20507 
FREE RADIO CATALOG 


Get the lowest rock-bottom prices 
on radio parts, sets, kits. New free 
Radio Catalog and Guide brimful 
reliable, guaranteed 
19026 hook-ups i}luse 
> get this thrifty 

u ft t puts @ 


half on a set. 
of radio fan. Send 
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THE EOIN ILE COMPANY 


103-128]S. Canali St., Chic 





Your chance to make big money, 
showing our full size samples 
1 i. Our ma- 

(Fire) Un- 

ries and 

Be 


pTience necess 

“Il to Farmers, 
Mills, Warehouse hops, Homes, 
Schools, Auto Owne . We al re largest 
———_ — rs i mM rts able cxenes nguishers in 

e work Our big nationa adv« rtising anc 
Sales Manual helps you. Pay starts son hg (633) 
Territory going fast. Write quic i for free outfit offer, 


THE FYR-FYTER CO., 1045 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, Ohie 
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‘ON METAL ROOFS 


We own our own sheet mills, roll our own sheets, 
make them into high grade Reo Metal Shingles, 
Sidings, Ceilings, and Roofings of type and style 
for every kind of building. Also Ready-Made 
Garages and Farm Buildings. We control every 
operation from the raw material to the finished 
roof, and we sell direct from our factories to the 
user. Not a dollar to divide with anybody but the 
customer! You get better values for less money. 


OUTLAST THREE ORDINARY ROOFS 


Edwards Metal Roofs are weather-proof, light- 
ning-proof and fire-proof. Thousands of home 
owners take advantage of our offer every year. 
Ten thousand farmer friends are our best ad- 


vertisement. 


Write today! Get our low prices 


and free samples. Save money, 
F te t e get better quality, Ask for Roof- 
ing Book No.156 or for Gar- 


SAMPLES & s6° Book. 
Roofing Book 


THE EPWARDS MFG.CO. 
306-356 Butler St. 


cincinnati, Ohio 














SELL GUARANTEED PAINT 


Earn $250-$500 Monthly. Exclusive territory. Complete} 
outt We deliver and collect. No capital or previous} 
experience needed. Spare time will do. Write today.| 
UNIVERSAL PAINT CO., 311 Dwight Bidg, Kansas City, Mo, 
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OLD-TIMER TESTIFIES 


More than thirty years ago John Bull, 
a Gray county, Kansas, farmer, deserted 
wheat growing. His last crop of that 
cereal was harvested in 1892. He learned 
many years ago that he needed a steady 
income. He determined to keep dairy 
COWS. 

Bull was born and reared in Canada. He 
came to Kansas forty- 
five years ago fron 
Iowa, to which he 
had immigrated in 
1868. Before that he 
had spent a couple of 
years in New York 
and New Jersey, 
where he had become 
acquainted with 
dairy cattle and what 
they would do for a 
community. But he 
went to Kansas to 
become a beef cattle man. He settled on 
the Pawnee river in 1878. He had just 
got started in the beef cattle business when 
the disastrous winter of 1885-86 came and 
practically devastated that section of 
beef cattle. 

Said Bull: “There is one thing these 
folks can do to make a living. They can 
milk cows.’’ Accordingly he went forth 
to preach the gospel of safer farming which 
has become in recent years the theme for 
all educational agencies in Kansas. They 
recognize the fallacy of too much wheat, 
just as Bull came to appreciate the fallac 7, 
nearly forty years ago, of depending on 
beef cattle alone. Bull established a cheese 
factory, the pioneer milk market in that 
section of the country and one of the first 
in Kansas. 

“T had to hunt trade when I first started 
making cheese in 1887,” said Bull, “but 
after my factory became established, the 
wholesale houses in the Southwest took 
my entire output.’”’ He made up to $6,000 
worth of cheese in a year. Most of this 
was made from the milk of his own herd. 
One year he bought $1,500 worth of milk 
from his neighbors. The cheese sold 
usually for ten cents a pound but some- 
times it went up to twelve or thirteen 
cents, which were mighty good prices in 
those days. He discontinued the factory 
less than ten years ago. 

“When I moved down here from the 
Pawnee, I was worse off than if I had had 
nothing,” said Bull. ‘Since then I have 
reared five children,paid for my 200 acres 
and given away as much money as I have 
accumulated. The cows keep me pretty 
busy, but they save me a great deal of 
financial worry.” 

Bull estim: ited the value of his property 
at approximately $20,000 and he has given 
at least that muc h to churches and foreign 
missions. He has been on his place thirty 
years. He has a new crop of tenant neigh- 
bors, whose landlords insist on their raising 
wheat, about every two years, and the 
land changes hands about every five vears. 

Bull skims his milk and ships cream, 
The skimmilk is fed to calves and pigs 
which he bi uys as weanlings. He insists 
that silage is necessary for a profitable 
dairy business, a fact which many Kansas 
dairymen do not appreciate. His silo is 
one of the few in his part of the state. 
Alfalfa, sweet clover, cane and kafir 
provide roughage. He buys corn and bar- 
ley for the grain ration.—M. B., Kans. 





A HEIFER SIDELINE 
Raising heifers and selling them for 
profit is the sideline of David J. Schwartz, 
an Adams county, Indiana, farmer. David 
Schwartz, who is a successful farmer and 
dairyman, is the owner of eighty acres of 
good land in northeastern Indiana. He 
raises the average crops on his farm, but 
besides that owns one of the best Holstein 
herds in that part of the state. 

Schwartz owns from ten to twenty 
holstein cows, all purebred, and a bull of 
|excellent type. Thus he produces many 



















Heifer calves that he 
does not want for his own use are kept on 
the farm and developed into classy heifers. 
These heifers are fed from the age of two 
days by hand. Schwartz sells them at pub- 
lic auction. 

The heifers are put in excellent condition 


calves annually. 


by sale time, and the sale is extensively 
advertised thru circ ulars, newspapers and 
magazines. Hundreds of farmers and 
dairymen from many miles around attend 
the sale. Catalogs are sometimes printed 
giving the heifer’s age, breeding, etc. 

Schwartz tries to raise his heifers as 
economically as possible but at the same 
time he feeds them well. The calves get 
milk while they are young and as soon as 
they are old enough they live on silage, 
pasture and hay, with a little corn and 
oats occasionally. Thus his heifers are 
produced at a small cost, but Schwartz 
says, ‘“They pay handsomely.”—S. M. 8., 
Ind. 


PUTTING AGRICULTURE ON A 
BUSINESS BASIS 


Continued from page 5 


tunity to say yes or no to a bid for his 
services before he has actually rendered 
the service. 

The Dickinson bill provides that— 

‘*(b) Whenever the board finds (1) that 
there is or may be during the ensuing year a 
surplus above domestic requirements of any 
basic agricultural commodity, or any food 
product thereof, and (2) that a substantial 
number of the cooperative associations or 
other organizations representing the pro- 
ducers of such basic agricultural commodity 
are in favor thereof, the board shall deter- 
mine upon and declare an operation period in 
respect of such basic agricultural commodity. 

‘(c) During such operation period, the 
board is authorized to assist in removing 
from the domestic market the surplus above 
domestic requirements of such basic agricul- 
tural commodity or food product thereof— 

‘*(1) By advising cooperating associations 
in the disposition of such basic agricultural 
commodity or food product thereof; 

‘*(2) By entering into agreements with 
cooperative associations engaged in handling 
such basic agricultural commodity, or with 
a corporation or association created by one 
or more of such cooperative associations, for 
the payment (out of the equalization fund 
hereinafter established and under such terms 
and conditions as the board may prescribe in 
the agreement) : 

It is urged that by taking out of the 
domestic market the exportable surplus, 
an American price would be received for 
the-portion consumed at home. I fail 
to see why the American price would ad- 
vance beyond the price at which the 
board stepped into the market, unless 
they took out of the market somewhat 
more than the surplus, thereby creating 
an unusual competition for the portion 
left to supply the domestic market, re- 
sulting in higher prices. In this situa- 
tion, who is to say how high such prices 
might go and what harm might come to 
producers the succeeding year by having 
given them a_false idea of the price to 
be expected for this particular crop? 

Another weakness, to my mind, is the 
fact that the bill seems to contemplate 
the continued production of a surplus. 
It is well, in this connection to have 
clearly in our minds what is meant by 
surplus. That portion of our crop which 
is absorbed by exports to any part of 
the world, at a price giving our farmers 
an American standard of living, is not 
surplus in the true sense. We are sim- 
ply supplying our market. Surplus is that 
part of the crop for which there is no 
ready sale and which must be sold at a 
loss. 

With this definition of surplus in mind, 
the sensible thing to do is to eliminate 
the surplus, just as any sound business 
man would do in his manufacturing 
plant. The Dickinson bill contemplates 
buying this surplus production, selling 
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You Farmers, Particularly, 


Grebe 


Binocular Coils 
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and 
Low-Wave 


Extension Circuits 





bring in over 100 
stationsnat reached 
by other sets. 
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make tuning quick, 
easy and accurate. 


AllGrebeapparatus 
is covered by pat- 
ents granted and 


pending. 


Need Good 


Daylight Reception 





AYLIGHT radio programs and messages are 
often more difficult to receive than those coms 
ing after dark. And yet, the most valuable information 
for you—weather reports and market prices—are 


broadcast in daylight. 


For this reason, if for no other, you farmers should 
have the best radio receivers. Because of your distance, 


too, from large stations on either coast you 


need a 


set that will give you the clear tone, volume and 
“selective sensitivity” necessary for the reception of 


these stations. 


Distant church services, concerts of 


famous singers in large cities, as well as daily musical 
programs can be fully enjoyed by you and your family 
only if the reception be good both day and night. 

The Grebe Synchrophase will bring you this com- 
plete radio satisfaction for years because of the fol- 
lowing exclusive Grebe features, backed by thorough 


Grebe construction: 
Low-Wave Extension Circuits which bring 
in over 100 low-wave stations not reached 
by other receivers. Many low-wave stations 
are located in the Middle West. 
Binocular Coils which, through “‘selective 
sensitivity’’ get the station you want and 
keep out others. 


**Colortone”’ or tone control, that preserves 
the naturalness in sound of voice or instru- 
ment through the loud speaker. 

S-L-F Condensers which give all stations 
equal dial space and do away with micro- 
scopic adjustment. 

Protective Fuse that guards ““B’’ batteries 
against injury &om defective tubes. 


Ask your dealer to demonstrate these 
Grebe features; then compare Grebe 
reception with that of other receivers 


A.H.Grebe &Co., Inc., 109 W.57thSt.N.Y. 


Factory: Richmond Hill, N. Y. 
Western Branch: 443 So. San Pedro Street 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Grebe 


“Colortone” 


gives complete 
control of sound 
quality and helps 
to reduce static. 
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Reasonable in Price 
Cost little, if any, more than a 
less durable Silo of the same size. 
Easy to Erect 
Any contractor can set up a Nat- 
co Silo by following our simple |! 
instructions. ) 





| Convenient terms of payment 
Ni can be arranged. 

| Write for the Book 

om “Natco on the Farm”—the book 
dety on permanent, fire-safe farm con- 
r struction. Write foracopy. It's | 
c free. 

e | NATIONAL 

Hy FIRE PROOFING COMPANY 
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iN | Easy to Pay for 
1] 


803 Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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Hand Power 
Hercules 


Fastest, Cheapest Way 
to Clear Land 


At a contest held recently in England, $10 oo 
Down 





Hercules all-steel triple power stump 
ae “ae faster = any 

other method. Quick work—low cost 

and one man does the job. Hand pow-Easy Payments 

er in four speeds, single, double, triple and quaeree 
ower. Easy to pull—quic k winding cable, and other 
eatures. Horse Power Hercules smost complete, 

up-to-the-minute stump pulling —_ made. Write 

for prices and catalog—get my 
1926 introductory offer. 


B. A. FULLER, 
res. 
Hercules Mfg Co, 
820 29th St. 
_ Centerville, lowe 
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New Improved 1926 BEEMAN Models! 


and Power Cultivators! 
They plow, harrow, cultsvate, etc. 
Also do belt work. , 
Built in 2 sizes. 
For full informa- 
tion, write the 



















Co, 
3810 Fitth St.N.B, 
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WHAT SORT ARE YOUR Cows? 


. Beef cows, need more milk? 2. Milk cows, need more 
beer? 3. Cows need more milk and more beef? On pure- 
breds and grades, a Milking Shorthorn bull will in- 
crease and retain both the milking and fleshing quali- 
ties. Learn more about dual purpose Milking Short- 
horns, our forefathers’ Durhams. Six months’ sub- 
scription to the Milking Shorthorn Journal, 1léc. 
Mitking Shorthorn Society, Independence, Iowa 

$1.00 an acre down, 


IMPROVED FARM ope e ret REY. 
BYE 








ment; central North Dakota. H. 
173 NORTHERN PACIFIC RY., st. PAUL, MINN. 
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it abroad (in some cases they suggest a 
portion of it might be stored from year 
to year), and charging the loss back to 
the farmers who produced it. The bill 
contemplates doing this year after year 
with no indication to the farmers as to 
whether they should produce more or 
less, and in this particular, it appeals to 
me as not being so effective or so desir- 
able as the plan covered in February 
Successful Farming. 

In order to take care of this loss, the 
board, under the Dickinson bill, is em- 
powered, after estimating the probable 
losses and expenses on a .basic commod- 
ity, to in some manner, not yet outlined, 
collect an equalization fee upon each 
sale or other disposition of such basic 
commodity during the operation period. 
From the funds so collected, the losses 
occasioned by the operation of the board 
entering the market will be paid. 

It is the purpose that the board shail, 
so far as practicable, operate thru co- 
operative associations and under the bill, 
as at present drawn, it is limited to co- 
operative associations after two years. 
In the meantime, producers of many 
agricultural crops are not organized and 
it is likely to be some time before they 
are thoroly organized. 

I personally feel that the bill in charg- 
ing back to the growers of the individual 
commodity the losses on that particular 
crop, does not go as far as it should to 
be entirely fair to the farmers. My feel- 
ing is that under any such plan, the ex- 
pense should be paid out of the treasury 
of the United States, as stated last 
month, for the reason that the benefit of 
stabilizing agriculture is very far-reach- 
ing and goes to each and every interest 
in the country. If the prejudice against 
the government doing this and the ob- 
jection of business and labor is so great 
as to make it impossible to get such 
legislation thru congress, then it might 
be wiser to compromise on the basis of 
agriculture furnishing its own funds, even 
tho the tariffs for the benefit of manu- 
facturing and labor are spread over the 
farmers as well as those they are pri- 
marily designed to help. 
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In the event of charging any loss back | 


to the farmer, my view is that it should 
be on the basis of a small percent, say 
one-half of one ; ercent of the value of 
six large crops—corn, wheat, cotton, 
wool, dairy products and sugar—and 
then from this general fund, pay the cost 
of stabilizing any one or more of the 
crops. It would, in other words, be 
mutual insurance, all six of these big 
crops standing together, and even tho 
corn paid in its percentage this year and 
had no need of help, wheat needing help, 
corn had had its assurance that the fund 
was there to be called upon in the event 
it needed assistance. 

Each crop has had its insurance against 
unduly low prices. We pay our premiums 
to an insurance company for protection. 
We do not ask that the amount of our 
premium be returned to us in the event 
our house does not burn. We have had 
our money’s worth in our insurance, The 
same principle works in this case and if 
the fund is not called upon, the tax 
would be small and, in any event, a very 
small tax for the individual if paid in by 
the producers of the six crops mentioned. 

The interests of the several crops are 
so interwoven, one affecting the price of 
the other, and several crops being raised 
by an individual farmer, it does not 
seem practicable or fair to do other than 
collect the funds from all six crops. If 
it were found that a fund was accumu- 
lating, the percentage of tax could be 
reduced from time to time. 

The Dickinson bill would assess any 
loss back to the particul: ir CTO} The col- 
lection machinery would be Gacinanioal 
because the board might desire to cal- 
lect one year and then find it unneces- 
sary to collect for a year or two and the 
farmers would be in confusion as to 




















“MY ONE 
ACRE FARM” 


A NEW BOOK 
By Charles Weeks 


Revealing the Marvelous Possibilities 
on One-Acre by 


THE CHARLES WEEKS SYSTEM ‘* 
OF INTENSIVE EGG FARMING 


Showing how to keep 2500 hens on ONE ACRE, 
making them net not less than $2.00 each per year 
and still have room for all kinds of fruit trees 
trained intensively on trelises, family vegetable 
garden, berries and grapes. 

The largest single fact in the welfare of the | 
nation’s history today is the fact that a man and 
his family can earn a comfortable living from so 
little as ONE ACRE of land intelligently culti- 
vated, out of doors in the sunshine and fresh air, 
close to nature. This BOOK will be a revelation 
to you and will be mailed to you upon receipt of | 
ONE DOLLAR. If it is not satisfactory, money 
will be refunded. I have been living this IDEAL 
LIFE for TWENTY-ONE YEARS and have a 
message for you. 

Address 


Charles Weeks | 


| Owensmouth, California | 


32.45 
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A tool that has always 
sold for more money. 
A real bargain. Write 
for complete infor- 
mation. 















Get our 1926 catalog and see 
the many other savings we 
have to offer. Wesell for less, 


Hapgood Company, 108 Henry St., Alton, Ill. 
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ful and pleasant climate. Good dairy country. See it 
for yourself. For free map, descriptive circulars, and all 
information write to South Dakota Department of 
Agriculture, Division 113, Pierre, South Dakota 
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whether or not the fee was to be col- 
lected. Were it to be done regularly, 
year after year, this tax could be taken 
into consideration by farmers as part of 
heir expense when determining whether 
they should devote their efforts to the 
roduction of a certain crop. 

Granted an “operating period is not 
entered upon until a depression is ex- 
»perienced—in other words, until the price 
of that crop has dropped in the market 

it is surely a fact that this would be 
ifter a portion of the crop had been 

,arketed and likely in the midst of har- 
est. Who then would the fee or tax be 
levied against,’'the crop having leit the 
farmers’ hands and likely a considerable 
portion having been consumed? Surely 
not that year’s crop. Would it be fair 
to assess 1t against next year’s crop? It 
may not need support and its producers 
would be taxed for a benefit they had 
not received. Do these considerations 
not lead one to believe that a very small 
fee each year against each of the six 
major crops is the sounder policy, the 
fee to be reduced as the board or export 
corporation finds funds accumulating in 
their hands? 

The plan I oytlined last month pro- 
vided for giving the producers an indi- 
cation as to whether they should in- 
crease or decrease a particular crop, by 
working thru the law of incentive. This, 
it seems to me, is essential. Even tho 
the cooperative associations should bulle- 
tin their members advising increase or 
decrease of a given crop, it would be a 
long time before the farmers generally 
would accept these announcements with 
the same degree of authority and weight 
as they would the announcements of the 
United States government, regularly 
once each year, in which the indication 
was given in the terms of minimym 
prices. 

It is highly desirable that every per- 
son interested in the welfare of agricul- 
ture, which means the welfare of the 
country, should work together in sup- 
port of agricultural legislation. In the 
cornbelt conference referred to, the need 
for the relief of agricultural depression 
was recognized by business and financial 
interests. They united with the farmers 
in a demand that legislation be passed 
ta put agriculture on a parity with other 
business and with labor. It is important, 
therefore, that we secure the best plan. 
Without fear of being considered extreme 
in our views, being charged with asking 
subsidy, which no farmer asks and which 
is not contemplated in either plan, o1 
fear cf being charged with supporting 


something economically unsound, we 
should stand for an effective measure 
and one that will give agriculture a 


policy rather than compromise and per- 
mit legislation to be enacted which 
would not give us the relief demanded. 

Every reader of Successful Farming 
should study the whole problem thoroly, 
have definite views upon the matter, 
make himself effective thru his congress- 
men and see that actual results are se- 
cured. If it appears to you that the 
Dickinson bill could be strengthened in 
the above particulars by amendment, 
see that your congressman knows your 
VIEWS, 

At this writing it is too early to have 
had comment from our readers regard- 
ing the article in the February issue, 
but we do hope to hear from you with 
suggestions regarding the plan proposed 
last month and these comments on the 
Dickinson bill. 





“When you seed. alfalfa, be sure you 
have the right variety,” say farmers of 
Shelby county, Iowa. Last summer it was 
possible to see to the inch where common 
seed was sowed beside Grimm and north- 
‘rm grown Dakota No. 12. Winter kiliing 

Was severe in the common alfalfa. 
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quickly. Lubricates perfectly. 
Won’t gum ordry out. 


Prevents rust on all metal surfaces- 


al and forms a protective covering 


Ask for 3-in-One by name and look for the Big Red “One” on the label. 


At all good stores in 1-0z., 3-oz. 
Handy Oil Cans. 
most for the money. 


The 8-oz. bottle is the economical size. 


and 14 pt. bottles. Also in 3-02. 
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THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 1301 


Factories: Rahway, 


,E. William St., New York City, N. Y 
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Working For You 


Greatest LOG SAW Offer 


—l ever made, Oneman saws l5cordsa day—ceay. 
Pails trees, saws limbs. Make big money. Use 4 H-P. En- 
gine for other work, Saws faster than 10 men. Shipped 
from Factory or nearest of 10 Branch Houses. Cash- Fasy 
Terms. Write for 30-Day Trial Otter and big FREE book. 
OTTAWA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2121-w Wood Street, Ottawa, Kan. 
bree 2121-1w Magee Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa... 

















California Farms In 
Sunny San Joaquin County 


Safe profits assured by exceptional diversity 
—choice of dairying, stock, poultry, truck 
and forty commercial crops, 
transportation reach local and export mar- 
kets. Mountain and seashore recreation near- 
by. Free appraisement service. 

Write—Room 25 

Agricultural Department, 

San Joaquin County, 


Stockton, 
California. 


Rail and water 





GRAIN FARMERS 
MAKE MORE MONEY 


This “Drill” increases yields sure 
Brings bigger profits. You get more busbels per 
acre—pays for itself in one season. 


NEW PEORIA DRILL 
Has famous exclusive Dise Shoe. Cute trash. Makes furrows: 
drope seeds on packed bede—covered instantly. Wood brake piu 
ineures against breakage of feeding mechaniem. Made for boree 
@r tractor, plain or fertilizer. 


rite 
PEORIA DRILL & SEEDER Co. 
N, Peoria, Hl. 
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PHD 


| $7.00 bu—Sudan $2.00; unhuiled 
clover $2.00; sweet clover $5.00. Red 
| Clover $14.00;Alsike $13.00, Millet 


$1.50; Timothy $3.50 Kentucky Bluegrass * =a 
Timothy and Clover $5.00; Red top $4.00; Canesee 
$1.30. Satisfaction or returnable 


MEIER GRAIN CO., SALINA, KANSAS 
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Insure the Spring Chick Crop 


Nature Has Provided an Easy Way 


By O. A. 


HE chick’s lifeinsurance policy is written with sunshine— 
either the direct or bottled form. However, the sun ap- 
pears to be bashful during March and early April. Instead 
of having bright, warm days, the weather is invariably dark 
and cloudy. Such conditions are entirely unsuitable for the 
best growth of little chicks. The chick raiser who does not 
rovide his chicks with some fortifying element at this time 
is bound to have many losses. 

Sunshine is intimately associated with good chick growth 
according to recent discoveries. Chicks that get sunshine or 
its equivalent, have a much better chance of living than those 
that do not. Poultrymen used to think chicks that were outside 
grew better because of contact with the ground. 

Recent experiments at the Wisconsin agricultural college 
show sunshine to be the vital factor rather than the soil. The 
importance of getting chicks out in 
the direct sunshine early cannot be 





HANKE 


liver oils often do. Poultrymen who have these eggs available 
are wasting money when they purchase the commercial fish oils 
for chick raising purposes. 

That little word “vitamin” should be in every poultryman’s 
vocabulary. Dieticians are thinking in terms of vitamins, all 
of the commercial feed companies are trying to incorporate 
them in their feeds, and the world in general is chasing after 
vitamins. They are something which is vitally concerned with 
life and growth and are found in some food products. 

What they look like, no one seems to know. All that is known 
of them has been learned thru feeding the feeds which contain 
them to animals and then noting the results. All evidence seems 
to point to the fact that they are closely associated with min- 
erals. 

Chickens are in dire need of the vitamin known as vitamin D 

or the anti-rachitic vitamin. If the 





over-estimated. It is also very im- 
rtant that the sunshine be direct. 
Sunshine coming thru glass is of no 
value so far as its effect on growth is 
concerned. The ordinary window 
glass takes out the ultra-violet ray 
which has the health-giving proper- 
ties. If the chicks cannot run out- 
side, the windows in the brooder house 
should be opened so that the direct 
rays of the sun can strike them. 
Fortunately all of the fish liver oils 





chicks are kept inside out of the 
direct sunlight for a period of several 
weeks and are not fed feeds which 
contain vitamin D, they invariably 
contract a disease known as leg weak- 
ness or rickets. ‘The bones of the 
chick’s leg do not contain enough 
calcium in proportion to the phos- 
phorous present and as a result the 
bones are weak. They are unable to 
support the chick’s body and the 
chick then squats frequently and 
flutters its wings. Such a chick is in 





contain the same element found in 
sunshine. Therefore, if the chicks 
cannot get out of doors into the sun- 
shine, then the sunshine may be fed 
to the chicks in bottled form. Codliver oil is most commonly 
used but its cost prohibits its extensive use. 

Codliver oil, when it is fed to the chicks, should comprise one 
percent of the ration. The oil is mixed with the mash fre- 
quently so that the element needed for chick growth does not 
escape. This element is lost when the feed with which the oil 
is mixed is exposed to the air for a long time; therefore fresh 
batches of feed should be mixed frequently. Because of its 
price, many poultrymen hesitate to use it. 

Another form of sunshine is available in the egg. If little 
chicks do not receive sufficient sunshine, they may be fed raw, 
infertile, incubator eggs. These are cheap and just as satis- 
factory as the more expensive fish liver oils. Poultry- 
men recommend that the eggs be mixed with the 
mash for the 
first few days at 
the rate of one 
egg to each 100 
chicks. This 
limited amount 
is used because 
it is about all 
that the mash, 
which the chick- 
ens eat the first 
few days, can 
absorb. After 
the chicks are a week old the eggs are fed at the rate of one 
egg to every twenty or thirty chicks. These eggs can be fed 
just as long as the supply is available for the chick is benefited 
by them just as it is always benefited by direct sunshine. 

The infertile incubator eggs, which every man who hatches 
chicks has available, are the cheapest source of life insurance. 
They are easy to feed, and they do not taint the flesh as fish 










The three sources of 
life insurance for 
chicks 








They enjoy the sunshine 


a serious condition. 

A mixture of some inorganic source 
of calcium and phosphorous in the 
ration helps to stay off the disease 
known as leg weakness. Chicks which go off their legs are 
normal in a period of eight to ten weeks if minerals are added 
to the ration. With this idea in mind, the Wisconsin experiment 
station developed a new ration. ‘This ration consists of 80 
pounds of ground yellow corn, 20 pounds of wheat middlings, 5 
pounds of ground raw bone, 5 pounds of pearl grit, 1 pound of 
common salt, and use plenty of skimmilk but no water. Chicks 
fed this ration will grow well for a period of eight to ten weeks 
in the complete absence of sunlight. 

It is now possible to raise chicks at any time of the year. 
The above ration should be fed along with bottled sunshine, 
either in the form of fish liver oils or raw eggs. If ordinary 
brooding care is given, the chicks will grow well. 

This ration has not only made it possible to produce chicks at 
any time of the year, but also has made chick raising more 
certain. If this ration is fed in small quantities four or 
five times a day when the chicks are forty-eight to 
seventy-two hours old, the chicks are started off well. 
When they are two weeks old, they should be fed 
only three times each day. No scratch grain or 
green feed is fed with this ration—the mash 
contains all of the essential elements. The 
mash cannot be hopper-fed, however, 
until the chicks get out on free range. The 
egg feeding can be discontinued when 
the chicks are three or four weeks old, if 
the chicks are then out of doors. 

The chicks are usually given some of the pearl grit spread 
on newspapers before they get their first mash. The skimmilk 
is placed in fountains so that they can drink freely. Skimmilk is 
one of the best foods for little chicks. There is just one precau- 
tion—it should always be fed in the same form, either sweet or 
sour. If it is fed sweet one time and sour the next, the chicks’ 
digestive organs may be upset. (Continued on page 111 
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Dodge Brothers, Inc. have 
announced astonishingly 
low new prices. 


They have announced im- 
portant refinements in their 
product. Always building 
an exceptional car, they are 
now building better than 
ever. 


Better in many ways—in 
beauty, comfort, driving 
vision, engine smoothness, 
snap, elasticity, and get- 
away. 


The simultanecus offering 
of low prices and vital 
improvements is made 
possible by a gigantic 


Old Price New Price 


Touring Car - - - $ 875 $ 795 
Roadster - - - - - 855 795 
Type-B Sedan - - - 1045 895 
Special Type-A Sedan - 1280 1075 


expansion of buildings and 
equipment. 


Ten million dollars so in- 
vested permit great savings 
through vastly increased 
volume and efficiency. 


Part of these savings goes 
into further betterment of 
the car. The other part 
goes directly back to the 
buyer—in the form of a 
price reduction that stag- 
gered the industry. 


Those who chose Dodge 
Brothers Motor Car in the 
past invested their money 
wisely. Today they invest 
more wisely thanever before. 


Old Price New Price 


Coupe - - - - - $960 $845 
Panel Commercial Car - 960 885 
Screen Commercial Car - 885 810 
Chassis - - - - - 730 655 


F. O. B. Detroit 


Donoce BrotHers Inc. DETROIT 


Doose Brotrers (CANADA) Limi TED 
o TAR: 


TORONTO 


DopDGeE BROTHERS 


MOTOR CARS 


- 


YP? etmen 


Better than 
NOW prs 
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White Diarrhea 


Splendid Success of Mrs. Ethel 
Rhoades in Preventing 


White Diarrhea 


Mrs. Rhoades’ letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers who 
have had serious losses from White 
Diarrhea. We will let Mrs. Rhoades tell 
it in her own words: 

“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks with White 
Diarrhea, so thought I would tell my ex- 
perience. My first incubator chicks when 
but a few days old, began to die by the 
dozens with White Diarrhea. I tried dif- 
ferent remedies and was about discour- 
aged with the chicken business. Finally, 
I sent to the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 
222, Waterloo, Ia., for a $1.00 box of 
their Walko White Diarrhea Remedy. 
It’s just the only thing for this terrible 
disease. We raised 700 thrifty, healthy 
chicks and never lost a single chick after 
the first dose.”.—Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, 
Shenandoah, Iowa. 


Cause of White Diarrhea 


White Diarrhea (Coccidiosis) is caused 
by a protozoal organism of microscopic 
size which multiplies with great rapidity 
in the intestines of diseased birds and 
enormous numbers are discharged with 
the droppings. Readers are warned to 
beware of White Diarrhea. Don’t wait 
until it kills half your chicks. Take the 
“stitch in time that saves nine.” Remem- 
ber, there is scarcely a hatch without 
some infected chicks. Don’t let these 
few infect your entire flock. Prevent it. 
Give Walko in all drinking water for the 
first two weeks and you won’t lose one 
chick where you lost hundreds before. 
These letters prove it: 


Never Lost a Single Chick 
Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, Ind., 


writes: “I have lost my share of chicks 
from White Diarrhea. Finally I sent for 
two packages of Walko. 
500 chicks and I never lost a single chick 
from White Diarrhea. Walko not only 
prevents White Diarrhea, but it gives 
the chicks strength and vigor; they de- 
velop quicker and feather earlier.” 


Never Lost One After First Dose 


Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw writes: “I used 
to lose a great many chicks from White 
Diarrhea, tried many remedies and was 
about disc souraged. As a last resort I 
sent to the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 
222, Waterloo, lowa, for their Walko 
White Diarrhea Remedy. I used_ two 
50c packages, raised 300 White Wyan- 
dottes and never lost one or had one sick 
after giving the medicine and my chickens 
are larger and healthier than ever before. I 
have found this company thoroughly reliable 


and always get the remedy by return mail.’’ 
—Mrs. ©. M. Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa. 


You Run No Risk 


We will send Walko White Diarrhea 
Remedy entirely at our risk—postage 
prepaid—so you can see for yourself 
what a matle-nenties remedy it is for 
White Diarrhea in baby chicks. So you 
can prove—as thousands have proven— 
that it will stop your losses and double, 
treble, even quadruple your profits. Send 
50c for package of Walko (or $1.00 for 
extra large box)—give it in all drinking 
water and watch results. You'll find you won’t 
lose one chick where you lost dozens before. 
It’s a positive fact. You run no risk. We 
guarantee to refund your money promptly if 
you don’t find it the greatest little chick saver 
you ever used. The Leavitt & Johnson National 
Bank, the oldest and strongest bank in Water- 
loo, Iowa, stands back of our guarantee, 


Walker Remedy Co,, Dept. 222, Waterloo, Jowa 
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COCCIDIOSIS 


Coccidiosis of Chickens, by Beach and 
Davis, circular 300, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. This disease is one of 
the most destructive ailments of young 
chickens. It is caused by a microscopic 
parasite in the intestines of the chickens. 

Great numbers of the parasite in the 
egg stage are passed in the droppings of 
the chick. In the brooder house or in moist 
soil the egg undergoes a change of form. 
In this condition it is very resistant and 
will live in the soil a year or more. If 
taken in the chick’s food or drinking water, 
very small, active forms of the parasite 
are released. These penetrate the mucous 
membrane lining of the ceca or small in- 
testines and the multiplication destroys it. 
Small blood vessels are also broken causing 
hemorrhages and the appearance of blood 
in the droppings. 

This symptom is not always present, 
however. In fact, there are times when 
only a microscopic examination of the 
intestines will definitely establish the 
existence of the disease. Whenever droopi- 
ness or death of a few chicks occurs in a 
previously healthy flock, coccidiosis should 
be at once suspected and control measures 
employed. 

Control consists of diet and sanitation. 
Fresh, clean yards not used by chickens 
the previous year and houses scrubbed 
with hot lye water are precautions every- 
one needs to observe. In feeding, tests at 
the California station indicate that suffi- 
cient buttermilk or skimmilk is of consid- 
erable value in controlling outbreaks. This 
is probably due to acidity in the milk and 
its ability to stimulate rapid growth. 

Dry skimmilk is very good when it 
constitutes forty percent of the mash as 
follows: dry skimmilk, 40 pounds; wheat 
bran, 10 pounds; yellow cornmeal, 30 
pounds; and ground barley, 20 pounds. 
Start feeding the mash as soon as the 
presence of the disease is determined and 
keep the mash where the chicks can eat 
freely of it constantly. Feed grain once or 
twice daily but restrict the amount to one- 
third to one-half the mash consumed. 
Continue as long as there is any sign of 
disease present. Feed greens as usual and 
if they are insufficient, feed codliver oil. 
The investigators do not recommend more 
than three or four weeks of this mash. 
Chenge back gradually to. the ration used 
befcve the disease started 

The disease is spread by mature birds 
that harbor the disease, by visitors from 
infected yards, dogs, wild birds, etc. Sani- 
tation calls for the liberal use of hot water 
in which lye at the rate of one pound to 
forty gallons of water is used. Compound 
solution of cresol is also good. Spade or 
plow yards and rotate whenever possible. 


DO LIGHTS PAY? 


Tests at the Nebraska experiment sta- 
tion last winter on two pens of ninety 
leghorns each showed that electric lights 
increased the income from ninety hens 
$25.44. The hens in both lots were as near 
alike as possible and both groups were kept 
in ordinary houses. 

Both pens received exactly the same 
care except that one was lighted at five 
o’clock each morning and the other was 
not. Pullets well matured and ready to 
lay by November Ist respond to lights all 
winter. Yearling hens that“have molted 
late should not be forced before January 
Ist. Morning light proved more practical 
from the standpoint of feed and manage- 
ment. Scratch feed was scattered in the 
litter at night so the hens could go to work 
in the morning as soon as an alarm turned 
on the lights, 
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For “More Eggs and Healthier 
Chicks Use CEL-0-GLASS 


Poultry exposed to the Ultra-Violet Rays of the sun 
lay more eggs and grow faster and healthier. They 
reach market size earlier and bring fancy prices. 
You can provide these health-building U!tra-Violet 
rays for your poultry indoors simply by using 
CEL-O-G LASS for your poultry-house windows. 
This UNBREAKABLE, weatherproof material 
keeps cold out, keeps heat in and lets through 
the valuable Ultra-Violet rays of the sun. Glass 
keeps them out. 

You'll never have to pay for broken windows 
when you use CEL-O-GLASS. There are other 
savings, too. Anyone can put up CEL-O-GLASS 
with a hammer and tacks. No Glazing—no high 
priced labor. Take it down in the summer and use 
it again when needed. 


CEL-0-GLASS is NOT a Cloth 


Now is the time to put in CEL-O-GLASS. Thous- 
ands are using it with great success. Try it and you 
will be enthusiastic. If your hardware, seed or 
implement dealer cannot supply you with genuine 
CEL-O-GLASS send us $5 for a trial size roll, 
postpaid, containing 33 square feet. Only one to 
each person. Write for instructive folder No 29, 


CELLO PRODUCTS INCORPORATED 
21 Spruce Street - New York City 


CEL-O-GLASS 





OU. 3. Pat. Off. 





TWO THINGS 
HENS NEED 










are exercise and 
pure crushed 
oyster shell all 
the time. This 
combination in- 
sures more eggs 
and harder shells 









This brand 
contains 
no waste 


FOR POULTRY 


OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS CORP. 


St. Louis New York 
Security Building 80 South Street 


10 ra td 


Why be satisfied with less than half oy 
profits your flock can produce? Instead 
turn losses into dollars. Get more eggs. 
And bigger hatches. Raise more of the 
chicks. Cut feed bills. Our course gives 
tried, sure methods that double average 
poultry raiser’s profite—QUICK. Tells 
what to do—and what NOT to do— ‘ 
to be wavconsrel. FREE book explains. Write ‘-~ 


for copy toc 
NATIONAL Bouttay INSTITUTE, Dept. 500,Washineton, D.C, 


in c 
Poultry American Guide > 
ae ali about chickens—care, feeding and a salaing ys 
for describes IDEAL, IN 2 


‘Also us 
Hoe Water and Electric— IDEAL #ROOD- FREE * 


















and Oil Burning—Baby chick 
Ege for Hatching. Special LOW PRICES 


4. W. MILLER CO., Box 24, Rockford, tll. 




















LIGHTING CHICKS 


That morning and evening lights will 
make the chicks grow faster is the idea of 
F. C. Kypke of Jefferson county, Wiscon- 
sin. I was driving by the farm one night 
and noticed a light burning in the brooder 
house at 7:30 in the evening. Kypke is 
a good friend of mine, so I stopped to find 
out about this light. 

“Why in the world do you have these 
chicks up at this time of the night—they 
ought to be sleeping,” I exclaimed, as we 
entered the brooder house and I saw all 
of the chicks busily eating. 

“We think that chicks will grow faster 
if they get more feed. At any rate the 
chick’s crop cannot hold enough feed in 
reserve to supply him from sunset to sun- 
rise, 80 we not only lengthen the afternoon 
but also lengthen the forenoon. If you 
come by here at 5:00 o’clock tomorrow 
morning, you'll see the light burning,” he 
explained. 

“How do you feed your chicks with 
such a system?” I questioned. “We turn 
on the lights at 5:00 o’clock"n the morn- 
ing. The chicks get busy and the lights 
stay on until daylight. At 7:30 we feed 
mash, also at 11:00 a. m., 3:00 p. m., 5:00 


p. m., and 7:00 p. m. The chicks get skim- | 


milk, also some water. After they are 
three weeks old, they get the mash in 
hoppers. Our mash is one of the commer- 
cial feeds.” 

“And do you get better results with 
lighting?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he replied. “We feel that we get 
the same results as with lighting the 
layers. During. February and March the 
night period is too long. The chick’s 
crop gets empty before morning and we 
lose growth thru this empty crop. By 
this method we get the same growth in 
two weeks that we would ordinarily get 
in three weeks. We rush our chicks to the 
broiler weight by this method.” 

This system seems to work well. The 
Kypkes have few losses—not any more 
than the average—yet they speed up the 
growth of the chick. Anything which | 
speeds up the cockerel for the broiler mar- 
ket is of advantage to the poultryman. It 
may be possible to shorten the time re- 
quired by at least a week with this method. 

The pullets, however, are a long-time 
proposition and require some thought. 
There is one precaution to take for the| 
pullets and that is that they have avail-! 
able plenty of good bone building min- 
erals. 

If the pullet does not have a well-bal- 
anced supply of the necessary minerals, 
the bone-building work cannot go on nor- 
mally. We may pay for this in decreased 
egg production from the pullets the follow- 
ing winter. If the mineral supply is suffi- 
cient, this method has good possibilities. 

A home ration which will be very satis- 
factory for this method is one composed 
of 80 pounds ground yellow corn, 20 
pounds wheat middlings, 5 pounds ground 
raw bone, 5 pounds pearl grit, 1 pound 
common salt, and plenty of skimmilk—no 
water. 

This is fed as a mash five times a day 
for the first two weeks and three times! 
from then on until the chicks get on free 
range, when they may be hopper fed. No 
scratch feed need be fed with this ration. 
If, for variety’s sake, part of the corn is 
fed as a scratch mixture, then the amount 
in the mash can be reduced to fifty 
pounds. The weights should be checked 
carefully that the balance between mash 
and scratch maintains the proportion of 
the ration.—O. A. H., Wis. 


Farmer Faupel of Crow Wing county, 
Minnesota, plows quack grass fields in the 
fall. In the spring they get another shal- 
low plowing and are kept cultivated with 
a.spring tooth harrow until late in the 
planting season. Fodder corn is then 
planted thickly and kept well cultivated. 
One year has been sufficient to clear up a 





80 JEgs $1135 
140) Egs $1395 
230 Egs $2135 








By My Simple Method 


Over a Million have made big 
cash profits. After 25 years, I 
know I can make you successful. 


Thousands starting with a single 
Champion BelleCity Hatching Outfit 
have become Leadersin the Industry 
—have grown wealthy. The same op- 
portunity isnowyours. My new Poul- 
try Book “Hatching Facts” tells how. 
It’s Free—write for it, or better stiil, 
order today. Start a Profit-Paying 
Sure Poultry Business now with my 


Champion Belle City 


Incubators and Brooders 


Have the very best. The Prize 
Winning Hatchers with Dou- 


Oil Canopy Brooders 
Smokeless and Odorless. 
Simple —easiest to run— 
economical—dependable— 
low in price. Handy sizes. 


. = > 


300 Chick 36 in. Canopy $12.95 
800 Chick 50 in. Canopy $14.95 


Burn any kind of coal at a 
cost of 5ca day. Self-regu- 
lating —- gas- proof — most 
durable and practical. 


500 Chicks 1000 


ble Walls, Copper Hot- 
Water Tank, Self-Regu- 
lated Safety Lamps, Egg 
Tester, Thermometer 
and Holder, Deep Chick 
Nursery. Hatch chicks, 
ducks, turkeys, geese. 


My Double-Walled Belle 
City Hot-Water—Oiland 
Coal Burning Canopy 
Brooders areguaranteed 
to raise the chicks. Have 
a Complete Hatchery. 
Save $1.95 by ordering 
Incubator and Brooder 
together. Send only for 


80 Egé Incubator and 80 Chick Brooder 
140 Eg¢ incubator and 140 Chick Brooder 


230 


¢ Incubator and 230 Chick Brooder 


230 Egé Incabator and 300 Chick Oil Brooder. . 

460 Es¢ Capacity and 500 Chick Coal Broeder. . 
690 Egé Capacity and 800 Chick Oil Brooder.. 77.95 
920 Egs Capacity and 1000 Chick Coal Brooder. 105.45 


Freight Prepaid 


East of Rockies and allowed to 
points West. Orders shipped day 
received. Ifin a hurry,add only 
45c for each machine (Except 
Coal Brooders), and I will ship 
Express Prepaid. Gets ma- 
chines to you Post-Haste, in 2 
to5 days. Gives you one more 


early hatch. My Champion 
Mammoth capacity Incuba- 
tors and Oiland Coal Canopy 
Brooders meet every need for 
large Plants,or you can Add A 
Machine as your business grows, 
the safest, cheapest, most practi- 
cal way. But save valuable time 


Order Your Belle City Today 


At these lowest factory prices. 
Thousands order direct from my 
advertisements. With my Guar- 
anteed Belle City Hatching 
Outfit and Poultry Guide, you 
will get the biggest hatches of 


strongest chicks with least ef- 
fort and at lowest cost. No one 
who buys my Champion Belle 
City and operates it as I direct 
—canlose. That I Guarantee. 
Will make big money for you 


The Easy—Quick Way 


Provides the surest all-the-year-round profit-paying business 
for the farm. You really can’t afford toletit pass. Get an early 


start—time means mone 


to you —the early broods pay best. 


Order now, or write me teday for Free catalog ‘‘Hatch- 
ing Facts.’” It tells everything. Jim Rohan, Pres. 


Belle City Incubator Co. 
Racine, Wis. 























Patented T 
cubator improvements. 


and night without constant watching. 


Money-Back Guarantee. Write toda 
for beautiful free book and libera 
FREE Trial Offer. 

103-Degree Incubator Co. 
Box 19 Crown Point, Ind. 





field. 





Free Trial 
for one hatch 
I eon ei e) FB de) at The better-built in- 
cubator that sells itself 
on actual performance. 6 
it, Hot Water Heating System and 
Tilting Chimney—world’s two greatest In- 
Temperature, 
ventilation and moisture just right day 











More and better chicks( 
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Best Poultry Paper 


Showing Charxpions in all 

and Fuil Page Art Chicken Pictures, 
natural colors, suitable for framing, 
FREE with several issues during year. 


3 Months’ Trial 1 5c 
US le stamps eccepted 
Monthly 80 to 120 pages. Practical 


articles by foremost_ poultrymen. 
iyr.$i; 2yrs.$1.50; 3yrs. $2. 








Poultry Tribune, Dept. 203 Mt. Morris, OL 
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Old Reliable 
ae fi t handli feedi hous 
colors, gives facts about handling, ing, hous- 

TT ing diseases and remedies. Also Low PRICES 





on fowls, 
c. C. SHOEMA 


OEMAKER'S POULTRY BOOK Fixe 


SHOEMAKER STRAIN best for 96 


ARIETIES: Big book with pictures in 


chicks, Brooder Stoves & Supplies. 
R. Box 70, FREEPORT, ILL. 
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140 Egg 
Incubator \ 


HOT WATER 
140 


A 
<Z 


> 
-—4 incu! 


) self-regulating, hot water heat.Cop tanks in 
hines shipped complete with a fx 


}") 
Days Trial 
FREIGHT. 
PAID 


Think of it! The famous Ironclad 
delivered freight paid east of Rock- 
ies on 30 Days Trial, guaranteed to 
please or money back. You take 
absolutely norisk. We pay return 
freight chargesif not satisfactory. 


EA Incubator is made of Calif. Redwood, covered with galvan- 
ized iron. Every jo 


int la . Strongest and most durable 
5 int lapped. air Se between, 's 


R. A, 








tures, all set up, ready to use. . 


Fectiea Lowest Factory FREIGHT PAID Prices 


140 Egg—$13.85; with Hot Water Brooder - $19.60 


PREPAID 260 Egg—$23.50; with Hot Water Brooder = $32.50 








Our Hot Water Brooders are made of 140 E 








with 32-inch Canopy Brooder = = $25.85 


California Redwood, with Copper Tanks. 260 Eg¢—with 32-inch yar 44 Brooder = - $35.50 


520 Egg-—$47.00; with 44-in 


Canopy Brooder $60.75 


From This Ad. 


You take no risk ob 


ordering direct } 


tronclad Blue ical Brooder {tom this ad. We & 


Simple—easy to operat 
Roy. oil feed—hot, blue flame heater. 
. . 


give you 30 Days’ # 
dependable fF,i4] — Money back if 


Valves, Floats or Levers to get outof Dot satisfied. That r 


order. Gives more heat with less oil. 30 
Days’ Triai— Money Back Guarantee, 


we let you be the sole j " 
not satisfied with your purchase, you can send it back— 


takes away all risk— 


32 in. Canopy, 50 to 300 Chick, $13.75 we will pay the return freight charges and return your 


44 in. Canopy, 50 to 500 Chick, $15.50 money. 
IRONCLAD INCUBATOR CO. 


f not ready to order now, write for our FREE Catalog. 


3 Box 13 , Racine, Wisconsin 


heat, double walls, dead air space be- [] 
tween, double glass doors, copper tanks and 


boilers, self-regulating, spomny nEreery, oom lete w 
. Freight Pai ast o 


fixtures, set up ready to use 


kies. They as 


have no equal in value on the market, For over 24 years Wis: 


have led ip quality, efficiency and price. 


30 Days Trial Freight Paid va 


140 Egg Incubator with Drum Brooder . 


« « $18.95 


140 Egg Incubator with 24 in. Canopy Brooder, $21.95 
180 Egg Incubator $15.95; with Drum Brooder, $21.15 


180 Egg Incubator with 24 in. Canopy Brooder, $28.65 {imes a ae 
250 Egg Incubator $22.75; with 44 in. Canopy Brooder, $35.45 
340 Egg Incubator $30.75, with 44 in. Canopy Brooder, $43.45 
500 Egg Incubator $45.50, with 44 in. Canopy Brooder, $58.20 


SSS 


1000 Egg Incubator $91.50, with 54 in. Cazepy Brooder, 107.60 


ae 


Our new improved Drum Heated 
Brooder pictured above is 
* for small broods. 


rns 6 to 6 
filling. Easy 
ventilate, 
Broode 


ur C 


rs have famous Sol- 
Hot heaters, — wickless, 
hot blue flame, no smoke, 


Paid 


back if not satisfied 


no fumes. Absolutely de- 
able day and night. 
R You take no Risk in ordering direct from 
this ad. We give 30 Days Trial—money 
. Send for catalog. 


24 in, Canopy Brooder( 25 
tt Eau Sree 38 


54 In, Canopy Brooder : ene 


to 125 
to 500 Chicks) $14.75 
to 1000 Chicks) $18.15 


WISCONSIN INCUBATOR COMPANY, Dept.12 , Racine, Wisconsin 














Showing our wonderful “GOOD 
A LUCK” Birds in their natural colors, 
Many letters from thousands of customers highly 
indorsing our ‘GOOD LUCK’’ CHICKS. All 
leading varieties. 100 per cent Live Arrival 
a Guaranteed Postpaid. $9.50 PER 100 AND 
i. UP. Also QUALITY and SPECIAL QUALITY 
“GOOD ‘LUCK’’ CHICKS. Bank reference. 
Member International B, C. A. Order your copy of ‘The 
“BEAUTIFUL ART BOOK” to-day. It will be a treat for you. 


Neuhauser Hatcheries, Dept. 60, Napoleon, Ohio 


MAKE HENS LAY 
OR MONEY BACK 


Give WACKER S B. T. G. F. TABLETS in the 
water. Others do it; so can you. These tablets will 
produce results or your money back. 1 box (600 
tablets) $1. 3 boxes $2.25. Sold-No-Where-Else. 
Wacker Remedy Co., Box 157-6, Camden, N.J. 








Fits all size Incubators, three 
years success price $1 00 each. 


EGG 
— TURNERS fxscineti sea 











but how many you 
raise, Chicks that 
hatchout weak, wobbly 
andlivebuta few days, 
mean nothing to you 
excepttroubleand loss. 


They make one sick of 
the poultry business 


Queen Incubators 


Hatch Chicks that LIVE 
Built of genuine Redwood, which does not absorb the 
odor from hatching chicks, to weaken later hatches. Ac- 
curately lated. You will have ‘‘luck’’ with chicks if 
you use a Queen. Write for free book on incubators. ‘1g 


Queen Incubator Co., }3i7 st.Lincoln,Neb, 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING. 








March, 1926 
STARTING THE INCUBATOR 


Frances L. Nearing, Hamilton county, 
Ohio, says that one of the principal factors 
in running an incubator is to have it 
ready before the time to use it for hatching. 
Years of experience have showed him that 
no machine, especially an incubator, will 
work perfectly after having been allowed 
to stand idle for nearly a year. Then, in 
the case of an incubator, any failure to 
work correctly usually means the loss of 
a setting of eggs. This makes it a very 
important matter to have the machine in 
perfect working order at the time the first 
Cees are to be started. 

e says that he tries the incubator out 
for a full week. Should it not be working 
properly, he runs with it for a longer time. 

‘irst of all when he gets the incubator out, 
he cleans it thoroly inside and out. Should 
any parts need repairing or replacing, he 
attends te that. He changes the oil in the 
lamp and usually puts in a new wick. The 
thermostat is carefully examined. 

Before starting a fire in the burner, he 
removes the incubator to the room where 
it is to be kept thru the hatching season. 
For this he prefers a basement or other 
room where there will be moderate dry- 
ness, no drafts and an even temperature. 
Especially is he anxious to have the incu- 
bator in a place where the temperature 
of the room will not vary with the changes 
in outside atmosphere. 

When all seems ready, he starts a slow 
fire and gradually brings the temperature 
up to 103 degrees, which he prefers for the 
hatching period. If the heat rises to this 
point and holds steadily, then the incu- 
bator is deemed ready for the eggs. Should 
it not hold steadily at an even tempera- 
ture, he seeks to find the trouble-and to 
make whatever change may be necessary 
in the machine or in the surroundings. He 
says that it always pays to wait until the 
machine works perfectly. To put the eggs 
in one or two days too soon might cause 
the loss of the entire setting. —H. E. M., 
Ind. 


RAISING EARLY BROODS 


F. P. Sylvester of Benton county, 
Arkansas, has had unusual success with his 
English strain of white leghorn chickens, 
January 8, 1925, he filled his incubators 
with eggs, the hatch coming off the first 
of February. From this time until the 
middle of May he had continuous hatches 
at short intervals. Among the incubators 
in the early January setting was a small 
one holding 100 eggs. Of these eggs, ninety 
eight hatched and the baby chicks all 
lived until sold as broilers after first being 
culled and the choicest pullets saved for 
future layers. 

Just nine weeks from the time they 
were hatched, all of Sylvester’s chickens 
from the January hatch weighed 2 pounds 
or over. This record was made under 
unfavorable conditions as the weather was 
such that the chicks could not run on the 
ground in an open pen. They obtained 
their exercise, however, in generously 
spaced runways. With care and the right 
kind of attention, Sylvester had broilers 
for the market early in April when he sold 
150 baby chicks and 200 broilers. He 
sold many of his purebred pullets and a 
goodly number of cockerels to private 
customers who wished to get a start in 
raising chickens. In fact, the demand for 
his chickens in his community is such that 
he has only sixty-seven mature hens left. 

Sylvester kept the record of eggs laid 
by these sixty-seven hens for three months 
and he gathered each day an average of 
fifty-five eggs. Many times he brought in 
fifty-eight eggs. One day he counted 


sixty-six eggs and never at any time dur- 
ing the three months did the count fall 
~ he 50 eggs. These eggs are sold by the 
crate to private customers and for setting 


purposes. 

When the baby chicks are first hatched, 
they are given a scanty feeding of clabber 
milk and charcoal, then nothing until they 














are forty-eight hours old. They are then 
fed oat flakes and given plenty of clabber 
or buttermilk, but no water until they 
are three weeks old. At this time whole 
wheat and finely ground corn chops are 
added to their diet until they are two 
months old. 

Baby chicks are hovered in coal oil 
brooders. Their runways are kept very 
clean, minimizing the danger of mites ai 
chicken lice. Fresh drinking water is kept 
in low troughs to which a sprinkling of 
carbolic acid is often added. Sylvester has 
modern pens and chicken houses plumbed 


with running water and lighted by elec- jf 


tricity.—G. W. F., Ark. 


HANDLE WITH CARE 


“Handle With Care” in large print is the 
first reading that catches my eye as the 
postman brings our baby chicks. It would 
be well if those three words could be 
printed on each chick as it is taken from 
the box and stay with it until it is sold. 
This would be a most effective reminder 
of the importance of care. The chicks 
themselves, the ventilation, temperature, 
feed and water all need the greatest of care 
and watching. 

Two years ago we bought 600 baby 
chicks and raised all but 75 of them. ‘Two 
hundred and sixty of these made fine, 
winter laying pullets and the rest were 
sold as broilers, springs and capons. 
Sending to an accredited hatchery for our 
chicks where we knew we would get nice, 
sturdy stock with a guarantee of freedom 
from white diarrhea, was one of the main 
reasons for our success. These chicks cost 
just a little more but were worth it. We 
chose a good, hardy variety. We waited 
until weather conditions warranted safaty 
from chills during the trip from the hatch- 


ery. 

We took the chicks out of the box in 
which they came, one at a time, and placed 
them carefully on the sand under the 
brooder. This was the only time they were 
handled. Chicks are often killed by too 
much handling. 

We used a ey d tep, oil burning 
brooder and had the inate room ready 
and comfortably warm when the chicks 
arrived. The temperature was watched 
closely and kept around ninety degrees 
Fahrenheit both night and day. Chicks, 
when only a few days old, will crowd to- 
gether in heaps and consequently kill the 
weaker ones if the temperature is allowed 
to go down. 

The brooder room was always well 
ventilated. One window was covered with 
double cheesecloth and most of the time 
one window was left partly open, or the 
door left ajar to make the air circulate. 
We were careful that there were no drafts. 
\Ve kept clean, cool water before them at 

ll times. The glass jar fountains were 

leaned thoroly at least once a day and 
led with water at least four times daily. 

Commercial feeds were fed five times a 
day and buttermilk mash was always be- 
fore them. Buttermilk mash is a chick 
lifesaver and they grow like weeds if 
they get all they want. 

Our chicks were kept from getting wet. 
It did happen sometimes that we drove 
them into the brooder house because of 
an expected shower that never arrived, 
but we knew it was better to be safe than 
sorry. Unexpected summer showers kill 
more chicks than many imagine. 

We use glass Pa fountains because, 
somehow, chicks always get wet and later 
chilled if an open pan is used. We kept 
everything clean. The feeders were 
cleaned once a week, new sand was put on 
the floor every three days and a new 
pen with fresh grass was provided every 
two weeks. It took quite a bit of work, to 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Same parents, equal weight when 
hatched at same time in same incuba- 
tor, brooded side by side and given 
tdentical treatment evcept—the u per 
lot were fed Pratts Buttermilk Baby 
Chick Food and the lower lot another 
brand of buttermilk feed. At six 
weeks +f age the Pratt fed chicks 
averaged 14 lb. heavier. 



















































































boweltrouble, 
white diarrhea, leg 
weakness, take their 
usual toll in growth and 
strength from this year’s 
chicks? 
Not if you start them 
on Pratts Buttermilk Baby Chick Whether you raise ten dozen chicks or ten 


. thousand, you'll have earlier broilers,earlier egg 
Food! Most ailments come from production and sturdier, peppier flocks by start- 


wrong feeding. 4 4 pe yee ae er me a 
That’s why you don’t dare depen “the original baby food for chicks.” 
a ate yyc * for feaun ten Mills, elevators and feed stores everywhere 


, ; will suppl back Guaranty 
production is at stake. And one that — chicks wil = fi neuter best 














batch of poor food can start a whole : 
hatch down hill. a 

Pratts isthe perfect complete chick How to Make More Money 
food. It is absolutely correct in pro- With the New Chicks 


tein—does not force early growth at 
the expense of later health. In every 
pound of Pratts the solid equivalent 
of a whole pound of health-giving 
liquid buttermilk is mixed with 
other wholesome ingredients. 


And chicks digest it easiest of all foods be- 
causefibrecontentisremarkably low—less than 
3%. No human food receives more attention 
to preparation of ingredients and sanitation in 
manuiacture. 


FREE 


hensand feed—how 
to help flocks resist 


disease. Facts about 
feeding, hatching, 
testing, etc. 


Score Tilwecrased 


Send Coupon Now! 


PRATT FOOD Co. SF-36 
p 124 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pl 


lease send me FREE and postpaid your 
45, ‘oultry Wrinkles.” 



















book, “Some New P 

Name 

Address _ 
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County. State 
































WRITE FOR IT TODAY 


Don’t buy a brooder of any kind until you write and get this catalog, 

telling all about the new 1926 Sol-Hot Oil Burning Brooder. 
Sol-Hot will raise your chicks with less trouble, less worry and with 
least ex . because of its simplicity, ease of operation and un- 
failing ndability in supplying UNIFORM heat, regardless of 
weather tions. Catalog tells all about 20 superior features that 
5 ages make Sol-Hot the outstanding lead- 

AN er in the brooder field. 
» New improvements make thissea- 
son's model so far superior that 
, there is really nocomparison. 
letter or postcard for 
free catalog. Do it NOW. 
H. M. SHEER COMPANY 

42 Hampshire St.,Quincy, Ill. 


._ © WONDERFUL POULTRY 800K Pato 
s Nation’s G Poultry about 
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be sure, but we felt well paid for this when 

checks began coming in. Even then, some- | 

times, we felt the need of the same warn- 

ng, “Handle With Care.”—Mrs. G. H. G., 
Vis. 
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Most Profitable Varieties. Bi: ‘ested Y ° oul try naal tells 
White Diarrhoea, BOGS STOCR ince » | Mrs. Berry's success with rure-brea_fouitry, 


| , Diseases Remedies. Makes 
Highest Quality. Low Cut Prices. Fine cat- Low ICES on best Vowls — Chicks, Supplies, 


_ Hichot's Poultry Farin, Bon’ nmscecn ' Tabsa is PSUCPEY vill Batok Castel, lowe 
| Oe Wa oe welitaaaiintitad Advertisements carried in Successe 
All styicn. 169 {llastrations: art of getting winter eggs, ful Farming are safe propositions. 


d Full E ket. Send 25 nts. } . . 
INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL, Dept.2, indianapotis.ing, | Every advertisement is guaranteed. 
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How To Make A 
Brooder At Home 


A 14-year-old boy can make, in an hour, 
a Seosder that will raise husky, healthy 
chicks. The materials needed are a shoe- 
box, one-sixth yard of oilcloth, a handful 
of nails and a Putnam Brooder Heater. 
A hammer and a saw are the only tools 
you need. The cost of this practical home- 


made brooder, complete with Heater, will | h 


not be more than $4.96. 


After making and using such a brooder, 
Joseph Sevigny. a breeder of Minorcas at 
Arctic, R.I., writes: “I never lost one chick 
and raised over 100, and with these 
made a clean sweep at Providence and 
Arctic Shows.” 


This home-made brooder will care for 
from 35 to 60 chicks. For a larger num- 
ber, simply use more brooders. The chicks 
do better when divided into small flocks. 
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You can operate this home-made brooder 
anywhere—in a sunny room, in an open 
shed or, if provided with a roof, out of doors. 
To clean and disinfect, you simply lift out 
the hover and Heater. The floor of the 
brooder is even with the ground so that the 
chicks easily learn to run out andin. Venti- 
lation is automatic. The Heater radiates 
heat from above upon the backs of the 
chicks, like the mother hen. The hover is 
so constructed that the chicks can find the 
exact warmth they like best. It can be 
adjusted tosuit any season, January toJuly. 


The Putnam Brooder Heater burns 10 
days without filling or trimming. It cannot 
be blown out or flare up—is fire-safe. The 
Putnam Heateris practicallyindestructible 
—made throughout of brass and galvanized 
iron. You should beware of heaters similar 
in outward appearance but using the old 
style and unsafe wick burner, requiring 
trimming every day. The Putnam label is 
on every genuine Putnam Heater. Itisa 
guarantee of satisfaction. 








How to Get the Brooder Heater: 


Ask your dealer for the Putnam Brooder Heater. 
Directions for building the brooder are packed in 
it. If your dealer cannot oupply pom send $4.75, 
check or money order to I. TNAM, Route 
372-R, Elmira, N. Y. I will ship you a Galvan- 
ized Steel Heater, postpaid. If you prefer a pure 
Aluminum one, send $6.25. If not satisfied, return 
the Heater in good order within 30 days; I will 
refund your money. 


My booklet, ‘‘Poultry Helps,” free on request. 








PAPER UNDER THE HOVER 


Where one raises several large hatches 
from incubators, it is a good plan to have 
two brooder houses or at least a double 
one. One poultry raiser I know has a 
double one—just a partition thru the long 


ouse cross-wise and it makes two good- 
sized houses with sufficient room for 600 
chicks. Each room has a stove to heat it. 
Each has a runway and a little pen outside 
to get them used to going in and out. 
he brooder house should be ready by 
the time the chicks begin to hatch so as 
to be thoroly warmed when the chicks 
are put into it. The temperature under 
the hover should not get below ninety 
degrees for the first week. Chilling the 
very young chick is almost fatal, and also 
etting them too hot is almost as bad. 
herefore, one must be doubly careful 
for the first week of their lives, for if they 
get the right living conditions then, one 
a very good chance to save them. 

Several layers of paper on the floor 
under the hover helps greatly to keep the 
floor warm. A good layer of clover or 
alfalfa hay chaff on top of the paper adds 
much in keeping the chicks clean. 

I have strips of old carpet draped around 
the edge of the hover to exclude light and 
to keep the chicks from getting out from 
under the hover and some getting 
chilled. After a week the temperature 
may be-lowered to between seventy and 
ninety degrees under the hover. The 
chicks will range out over the floor. If 
they get too cool, they will huddle up in 
bunches and not always under the hover, 
either. If they become too warm, they 
will scatter out as far as possible from 
the source of heat. 

Don’t forget to have ventilation in the 
house, no matter how cold the weather 
may be. This should be provided by 
small openings near the roof of the house 
and in such a way that a draft will not 
blow on the chicks. These openings do 
~~ — to be very large in cold weather. 
—I. J. N., Neb. 


INCUBATOR TIPS 


“A clean, fresh egg weighing at least 
two ounces will usually produce a better 
chick than an egg that is oversize as over- 
size increases the chances of infertility,” 
says Mrs. Henry Bieber, DeWitt county 


Illinois. She has made a close study of |f 


incubation. A very large egg is likely to 
infertile while a small egg means a small 
chick. 

Mrs. Bieber’s rules for successful hatch- 
ing are to set eggs from thrifty, well bred 
chickens. Yearling hens are better than 
pul'ets in her estimation. “We gather the 
eggs often in cold weather to prevent chill- 
ing and we tip the basket or crate in 
a different position each day,” she says. 
“If eggs are shipped or moved, even from 
one farm to another, let them stand a 
day before setting. 

“Tf the poultry raiser has a good 
machine, well regulated, incubation is a 
comparatively simple matter,” Mrs. Bie- 
ber continued, telling of her hatching 
experiences. “After we place eggs in the 
trays, we are wey careful to keep the 
moisture pans full and the heater sup- 
plied with fuel. 

‘“‘We turn the eggs three times a day. 
This keeps the contents of the egg in posi- 
tion to develop equally. For the first 
week the temperature is run at 102 or 
102%, at 103 the second week and from 
103 to 104 the third week. On the eight- 
eenth day we remove the turning grills and 
by noon of the twenty-first day most of the 
chicks are out. 4 

“During the hatch the ventilators are 





White Diarrhea Tablet 


Diarrhea among small chicks has be- 
come so prevalent that it has engaged 
the attention of our foremost men of 
science. 


At the instance of Dr. Hess & Clark 
a group of veterinarians and chemists 
have made diarrhea in chicks a sub- 
ject of scientific research. 

These men have evolved an entirely 
new tablet for White Diarrhea—in 
fact, any form of diarrhea affecting 
poultry. 

Dr. Hess & Clark are now manu- 
facturing this new diarrhea tablet and 
placing it on the market this season 
for the first. 

You will want this new tablet, which 
is the last word in medical science for 
White Diarrhea, either as a preventive 
or as a remedy. 


You can secure this tablet from any 
Dr. Hess & Clark dealer. Ask for 


‘ Dr. Hess 
WHITE DIARRHEA TABLETS 


Then follow these simple directions: 

Crush and dissolve just 4 tablets in 
each gallon of drinking water (one 
tablet to a quart). Stir once thoroughly 
then let your chicks run to it; they wi 
doctor themselves, 


Make a fresh solution each day. 
Our guarantee covers this tablet ab- 
solutely. Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio. 


Keep Chicks Healthy 


Make them Grow Faster —Lay Earlier 
WITH NEW WONDER 


ooo 


Better 
Every chick will stay healthy, scratch and exercise, 
besafe from rickets, Pati of and grow faster if given 
energizing, heathful Ultra-Violet rays of sun that pass 
thru Flex-O-Glass scrateh shed (Glass stops them). 
Quickly and cheaply built. 
Flex-O-Glass has durable cloth base coated with newly 
discovered preparation admits Ultra- Violet Rays. 
Weat' oof, transparent, unbreakable. Cost \% of 
gon a to use. Cut with shears and tack on. 
othing equals FLEX-O-GLASS for health producing 
and lasting qualities. Recommended by Experiment 
Stations. Your protection. . 


HOTBEDS — Raise Stronger = Say) 
— 
O-GLA t : 
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1 COST of GLASS 












aster and stronger. 
Diffuses light exactly as wanted. Ideal for greenhouses. 
PRICES — Postage Prepaid: (roll 35% ins. wide) 
l yard 50c; a at 40c; 10 yards at 35c; 25 
yards at 33c; 100 yards or more at 32c per yard. 
H 15 square yards, postpaid for $5 
Special $5 Offer covets ocraken shed 9x40 tt, for 506 
chicks or use for poultry house fronts, hot beds, en- 
closing porches, storm doors, windows, etc.Add 3c 
per ard outside U.S. USE FLEX-O-GLASS 10 DAYS, 
f then not satisfied that it is better than glass or 
stronger than other material send it back and we will 
refund your money without question. Order direct from 
factory today. FREE book on request. 
FLEX-O-GLASS MFG. CO., Dept. 178 
1451 N. Cicero Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 


material makes plants grow much 













Sell Your Eggs 


for more money! 


i, This new free marketing guide tc!!s 
4% how to higher prices for all poui- 
i} try ucts. Practical, mew ideas 
that will help you makereal money. 
No theories—every suggestion we 
Free !!! make has been successfully tested. 
Illustrated catalog, showing our complete line of 
h grade poultry equi ment, is sent free with 
each copy of “Making Hens Pay."’ Write today, 
and begin to get more income from your hens. 
ZLLINWOois SUP wr LY Coa. 
260 So. Lincoln Ave., Aurora, Ill. 
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run wide open to insure an abundance of 
fresh air. Most people say to close the 
door when you see the first egg pipped, 
leaving it closed until the hatch is over. 
I disagree with this view. One might get a 
few more chicks but it has been my experi- 
ence that they are of inferior quality. 
Some time when you have a tray hatching 
and the little fellows are scrambling 
around over the eggs, sort of dissatisfied, 
drop your door down and see how quiet 
the chicks get. Look again in a few min- 
utes and see if there are not a lot more 
bursting their shells. 

“If. you haven’t an incubator, watch 
your hens during the chick season. See if 
the old biddie that is half standing with 
her wings slightly spread is not the one 
with the fluffiest, healthiest chicks. Then 
go to the one that is sitting close and 
snug. When you see the moist, clammy 
nest containing dead chicks, you’ll con- 
clude that ventilation is of more impor- 
tance than most of us think. The old hen 
that half-sat and half-stood knew what 
she was doing. 

“As soon as our hatch is over, we let 
the chicks drop to the nursery tray and 
remove the egg tray, giving the chicks 

lenty of room to breathe with a little 
ess heat. On the twenty-second day we 
place them under the hover ready for their 
trip to the frying pan.” —G. C. T., Ill. 


REMEDY FOR TAPEWORMS 


Because tapeworm damage to farm 
poultry is becoming so severe, special 
efforts have been made to control them. 
Very little is known of their life history, 
which makes preventive measures diffi- 
cult. It is certain that these parasites 
spend part of their period of develop- 
ment in flies, earthworms, slugs, etc., all 
very hard to control under farm conditions. 

The use of lye has given some relief but 
its injurious effect on the birds treated 
has possibly been overlooked. Now the 
United States department of agriculture 
announces that as a result of experiments 
conducted by its experts, kamala, a drug 
that has long been used in human medi- 
cine, has been found satisfactory in re- 
moving tapeworms from poultry. 

A dose of one gram to a chicken re- 
moved all the worms in nineteen out of 
every twenty cases. Turkeys need two 
grams. Individual dosing with pills is 
most satisfactory but capsules are also 
used. Purgatives and fasting do not seem 
to be necessary. Of course, a bird may be- 
come reinfected unless the most strict 
sanitary methods are followed. 

At present it may not be possible to 
obtain kamala at all drug stores but it is 
believed that manufacturers will soon be 
on the market with a convenient form. 
The estimated cost of treatment is less 
than one cent «4 bird. 


INSURE THE SPRING CHICK CROP 
Continued from page 104 

It is wonderful, indeed, that sunshin 
which is ordinarily so abundant, shoul 
have all of these nutritional proper- 
ties. And it is also fortunate that bottled 
sunshine can be used when the true sun- 
shine is missing. Poultrymen are jucky— 
one of their own products contains the 
vital element. Instead of carrying the in- 
fertile eggs out to bury them, poultrymen 
now carefully candle out the strictly in- 
fertile eggs and save them to protect the 
young chicks. 

It is both a waste of time and money 
either to hatch or to buy chicks and then 
to lose a large majority of them. In the 
past many farmers have given up raising 
chicks because they did not know how to 
feed them. This new ration with sunshine 
will work together for the farmers’ direct 
benefit. If good feeding management is 


coupled with the use of the ration, the 
chick losses will be reduced to a minimum. 
Good brooding management calls for a 
warm house with chicks fed a little at a 


SUCCESSFUL 





Best for Baby Chicks 

They thrive amazingly when protected by 
GLASS-CLOTH. T get the ultra violet sun 
rays and grow faster, thier and feather out 
into plump, frying size several weeks before 
regular season. 

GLASS-CLOTH holds the warmth, too, far 
better than Glass, another big advantage for 
baby chicks. Try it and see how ey 
grow under its protection. You'll be a 


Glass Cloth Transmits More 
Violet Rays 
than other materials (glass stops them.) 
Violet rays are the vitality and health rays 
thrown off by the sun which your poultry needs 
through the winter months. GLASS-CLOTH 
produces a warm, soft, even light, full of violet 
rays and much preferred by poultry to the strong 
direct rays of the sun as they come through glass. 


ds. $33.00. 
imilar quanti- 
ties at samerate. 


hardier plants than under glass. There is 
~! bles and raising plants tosell. 





G stronger, 
big money in early vege 


Special Tomato Seed 
We maintain a specialist in the far north to 
w select John Baer, Earliana, Bonny Best and 
ed Head seed and can furnish the best that 
can be bought at any price. 








Your Baby 


If you have been losing 
your baby chicks; if they 
have been getting chilled 
to death, smothered to 
death and overheated; 
write us today. We'll 
send you proof you can 
stop your losses—you can 
keep your chicks from 


FARMING 








Sunshine, warmth and exercise—these are 
the things that make your hens lay, and these 
are the things a GLASS-CLOTH covered 
scratch shed will give them all through the 
winter. It gives them June weather all the time; 
keeps them safe, warm and comfortable on the 
coldest day; protects them from dampness and 
draughts; keeps them at their healthiest and 
makes them lay more eggs. 








Don't Force Chicks to Die 
By chilling, huddling, losing vitality and 


finally ave, Keep your chicks busy a 
in comfortable glass-cloth quarters and they wi 
work up strong vitality and grow husky. 


Special Trial Offer 

A Big Roll containing 15 square yards (135 sq. 
ft.) (Will cover scratch shed 9x15 ft.) will be 
sent you prepaid on receipt of $5.00. Use this for 
scratch shed or poultry houses, hot beds, cold 
frames, storm doors and windows, enclosing 
porches for the winter, etc., for 10 days and if 
you do not find it lets in a more healthful and 
agreeable light and warmth and gives better 
results than glass or any other material 
just return and we will refund your money. 
Common sense instructions “Feeding for 
Eggs” with every order. Catalog on request. 


TURNER BROS. Established 1916 Dept.267 Bladen, Neb, 


Stop the Losses of 












dying. Our new Brooder 
Book tells how. It’ll give 
you proof you can save 
your chicks and your profits. 


No More Chilling— 
No More Crowding 


Chilling, crowding and over- 
heating are due to faulty brood- 
ing. But there’s one sure way 
to prevent them, The —_ + 
is the brooder that has the 
capacity to care for the chicks 
on the cold nights. It furnishes 
enough heat all the time—not 
part of the time. It guarantees 
constant warmth, fresh air and 


SECRETS 


truly remarkable book 


to raise brooder 





time but often. 








“Feeding Secrets of Famous Poultrymen,”’ a 
Tells 
winter eggs; how to push the late pullet 
chicks 
other facte that will mean greater profit from 


with the compliments of the manufacturers of ’ 
—the standard for 30 years. Send your dealer's name and we will 


eend you your copy today. DARLING & COMPANY 
Union Stock Yards, Dept. S, Chicago, Illinois 





exercise to every single chick in 
the brood. There's no chilling, 
mo overheating, no crowding. 
Every raisable chick develops 
into a profitable bird. 


Write for FREE Book 


If you want to raise all your 
chicks, the experience of 250,000 
Buckeye users; the success of 
Buckeye for ten years; all prove 
Buckeye is the safe, sure 


Buckeye 


incubators and brooders 






the secret of 
how 
and hundreds of 
our flock. Sent free 
jarling’s Meat Sora 


Dept. 333 









« Wve 2 
Sey 
This Brooder burns Hard Coai 

and SOFT COAL 
brooder. We'll tell you why. 
Write today for the Free 
Brooder Book. It will also tell 
tes why Buckeye Incubators 

atch every hatchable egg. It 
will give you valuable poultry- 
raising plans and methods. It’s 


all free. So write us today. 
Do it now. 


THE BUCKEYE INCUBATOR COMPANY 
1992 Euclid Aveowe, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 











tcc INCUBATOR $22.45 


Has all the features that insure big hatches— 
deuble walls, copper tank, complete nursery, 
rfect heat control through automatic trip 
urner, **Tycos’’ thermometer 
held so chicks can't break it 
when hatching. Detroit B 
ers, too. Write for low combi- 
nation price today! 
Detroit-Alliance 


incubator Ce. 


FREIGHT 
Soret et 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Gain Amazing Success. 








this one Sure Wa 
b 


ia 


>. 


and Only - ight Way . 
IT’S WITH DRY GRANULAR FOOD 


Use the Original— Never Successfully Imitated in 41 Years 


HAMBERLAIN’S 


PERFECT 


BRAND 


HICK FEED 


The Original and the Only 
Dry Granular Starting and 
Developing Food, with Ani- 
mal Proteins , Buttermilk and 
Cod Liver Oil. 

All Complete in One Sack. 


Oat Meal provides vegetable 
proteins and fats — soft, 
easily digested. 

Meat and Bone for Animal 
Proteins, the acid Lysin and 
the Lime Base for flesh and 
bone. 

Millet Seed provides Starch 
Base. 

Charcoal for intestinal puri- 
fication—aids digestion. 
Wheat the Vegetable Protein 
Base-rich in Vitamines A, B 
and C. 

Milo and Kaffir the Carbo- 
hydrate base and distributor 
of such elements as protein, 
fat and ash. 

Clover Seed the Vegetable 
Fat or Oil Base with Vege- 
table Acids. 

Buttermilk for Animal Pro- 
teins, Vitamines and Lactic 
Acid—tonic effect. 


Lime Grit 99% pure lime 
carbonate, hard, sharp yet 
soluble, functions in grinding 
and as neutralizer—prevents 
over - acidity — aids in bone 
and muscle formation. 

Cod Liver Oil for Vitamines 
A, D and important intestinal 
salts Preventive of leg 
weakness — speeds assimila- 
tion of all other ingredients 
A substitute for Green Feed 
and Violet Ray Effect of 
Sunshine. Makes it possible 
to raise chicks indoors 


Wonderful For Turkeys 
and Pheasants 


MBER ; 
CERFECS 


BRAND ~~" 4 


Pi 








© F.B.C. Co. 


F. B. CHAMB 


No e- 'O} tI— 
M, Yae R ’ ty h ; 


4 ‘ a g 4 
« : a fi.seetsrer fo . 

No Bowel Trouble 
Wheat and Oatmeal Base: A giance shows that Chamberlain’s 
PERFECT Starting and Developing Food is different from other 
baby chick feeds. fe contains no corn. It has Wheat and Oatmeal 
asabase. These with ten other skilfully balanced materials supply 
Animal Proteins, Vegetable Proteins, Carbohydrates, Minerals, 
Vitamines and all other needed elements in the most convenient and 
economical form known. It’s both practically and scientifically 
complete in one sack. No other feed or combination of feeds can 
give such amazing results. 





rae 


¢ 





The Original: Forty-one years ago this food was originated to 
overcome the difficulties common to the use of soft mash and corn 
feeds for baby chicks. Itis the original no-corn feed and the original 
dry granular feed. Last year it was fed to more than twenty million 
baby chicks. Test this food. Compare its results with ordinary 
mash and chain feeding methods and learn just why it is the largest 
selling baby chick starting and developing food in the world. 


Why No Corn: Corn is not a natural baby chick food. The size 
of the whole kernel points to this fact. Experience proves it. Its 
heavy acid content is a great disadvantage. Corn is rich in good 
food elements when germ life is intact. But mustiness and spoilage 
occur quickly when the germ is alive. This mustiness is fatal to 
baby chicks. Commercially handled corn is kiln dried to check 
spoilage. Kiln drying destroys the germ life and thus removes 

esired nutritive properties. These three considerations show risks 
80 great that corn is never used in Chamberlain’s Perfect Chick Feed. 


Avoid Old Faults: Do not use mash feeds for baby chicks. 
When fed before the milling machinery is working vigorously and 
when fed alone to any size chick, they at endless trouble. They 
clog and cling to the walls of the throat and crop. They lower 
resistance to disease. When fed alone, they ferment and set up 
gaseous reactions that distend and weaken the fragile internal 
membranes and spread poisons through the system. Thousands of 
chicks are lost annually as a result of “‘sour crop” and the inactivity 
of the digestive organs where such feeds are used. Play safe from 
the very start. Feed dry granular food, the form most widely en- 
dorsed by Experimental Stations, Colleges and leading poultrymen 
everywhere. 


Use This Better Way: One sack will show all this food means to 
you. It’s perfectly dry, bright, clean and granular. It’s appetizing 
and palatable. Not one ounce of waste. Every detail of the 
chick’s delicate organism demands food in this form. Exercise is 
necessary. Scratching for this feed gives it. Keeps chicks rustling 
and active. Brings good circulation, deep breathing and fine 
digestion and elimination needed for health. Your chicks will 
consume it lustily to the last tiny particle and in so feeding get every 
typeand variety of ingredient you know ought to go into their crops. 
It forms a perfectly balanced complete food in the chick’s crop. 
It hasshown the way to raise baby chicks indoors or out, even without 
sunshine and green outdoorfood. Feeding mistakes are impossible, 
waste is eliminated and the greatest possible convenience gained. 
Learn all this feed means to you at once. If your dealer can’t 
supply you, write for prices on 8 14, 25, 50 and 100 Ib, sacks, 


Originator and Sole Proprietor 


COMPANY 
154 Vine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


The FirstThe Oldest™The Largest Manufacturer of Starting Food in the World 


Twenty Million 


RY CHICKS Were Fed This ct Way t Seas 
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DEVELOPS EARLY PULLETS 


J. E. Royer practices diversified farm- 
ing on his 220-acre farm in Greene county, 
Missouri. And when one knows the man 
and his thoro methods, it is not surprising 
that he makes a very in 2 suc- 
cess of his favorite sideline—poultry. He 
keeps a flock of 750 leghorns and during 
1924, he made a net profit of $2 per bird. 

“In my four years’ experience with a 
large flock of poultry,” Royer recently 
said, “I have decided that the profits are 
really controlled by the development of 
the pullets. A stunted pullet will never 
make a profitable layer. So my first con- 
sideration is to set eggs from stock that 
has been allowed plenty of range, is com- 
posed of good producers and is in excellent 
condition. Then the chicks are kept grow- 
ing rapidly. By hatching early, proper 
feeding and brooding and plenty of range, 
the pullets begin laying at six months of 
age or earlier and are at the height of 
production just when eggs are highest.” 

foyer uses portable brooder houses for 
the young stock and here again practices 
his hobby of clean range and plenty of it. 
The houses are moved once or twice every 
season. As soon as the birds are old enough 
to do a little foraging on their own ac- 
count, their houses are moved to the or- 
chard or to the edge of a field where they 
can get plenty of green feed, catch grass- 
hoppers and other pests, as well as enjoy 
plenty of shade. This last item is very 
important. This method of moving the 
houses so that the chicks are always 
brooded on fresh ground lessens the danger 
of loss from gapes, intestinal worms and 
coccidiosis with which the soil in old 
runs may be infested. 

Royer does not feed the laying hens 
tankage or meatscrap as he thinks animal 
protein is supplied in abundance by the 
sour milk that is kept before them con- 
stantly. The mash for the growing birds 
is mixed at home and consists of the fol- 
lowing: 30 pounds bran, 30 pounds shorts, 
30 pounds yellow corn ground quite fine 
and 5 pounds bonemeal. Cracked corn and 
wheat comprise the scratch grain for the 
growing stock and liberal quantities of 
sour milk is kept in sanitary vessels. 
And a word in regard to feeding the milk 
would not be amiss. Royer has enough 
milk and water vessels for both growing 
stock and laying hens so that it is not 
necessary for the birds to wait their turn 
for a drink. This also holds true of the 
mash hoppers.—N. P., Neb. 


RAISED GEESE TWENTY YEARS 


For the past twenty years Mrs. Richard 
Jacobsen of Madison county, Nebraska, 
has been raising geese and she admits 
that she still has her problems. Among 
those problems is the hatching of the 
eggs and the care of the young goslings. 

Mrs. Jacobsen says that in the mating 
of the geese she prefers to have only two 
or three at the most with one gander. 
When the mating is completed, she does 
not sell the gander every year or so as 
one might do in the case of roosters. 
Geese and ganders can both be kept until 
they are quite old. She has one goose that 
is fifteen years old. The eggs of an old 
goose are larger than those of a young one 
and the goslings hatched are much strong- 
er. 

“T never let my geese set,’’ says Mrs. 
Jacobsen. “I always set their eggs under 
hens, using four or five eggs under each 
hen. One of the things to look out for is 
lice on the goslings. For head lice I al- 
ways use sodium fluoride on the heads and 
also under the wings. When the goslings 
are forty-eight hours old, I give them. a 
little bread in water. As soon as they 
strong enough and the weather is nice, 
I get them out on grass. I make small 
pens for them of one-inch, woven wire 
netting.”’ 

When the goslings are a week old, they 
are fed cornmeal, bran and tankage, a 
















Are from choice, se- 
lected, pure bred, 
Leading Popular 

a bie 1 Contest and Show Winners. 
Discount on o ede ers booked 

ig Cotored Catalog Free. 






occ) CHAMPION CHICKS 


BEF heavy laying flocks. 
Breeds. 
1 » Live Arrival Guarantee 
d iting 3 March with full remittance. 


ARTETIES Postpaid .— 50 100 50K 
White x ES NR a EE $7.00 $13.00 $62.00 
Anconas, Sheppard Str nin {eesccovees 7.50 14.00 67.00 
Barred Rocks, 8. & R. da 8.00 15.00 72.00 
Wh. Rock, & Weandes, “Buff ot ngton. 9.00 17.00 82.00 
Sil. & Col. Wyandot, Wh. Min * 10,00 18.00 87.6 


Order your Cha on Chicks ‘at once and be Safe. 
Burnetts Bank. Member Internations!l and Illinois B 


CARTER’S CHICKERY, Box 46, Eldorado, ml. 


SEND NO MONEYS tare 


Just mail your order. Weship C.O. D AKE NEN 1002 
live delivery of sturdy, pure-bred chicks from healthy bred- 
today flocks. Wh., Br., and Buff Leghorns, 13c; Bd. Rocks, 
Wh. Rocks, 8. C. Reds, Anconas, 14c; Buff Rocks, Buff 
Grp., Wh. Wyandottes; 16c; Black Minoreas 15c; Mixed 
10c. Orders less than 100 chicks, lc more. 

SILVER LAKE EGGFARM, GOX S, SILVER LAKE, INDIANA 


HEALTHY-VIGOROUS-CHICKS 


The kind that will grow into money for you 
Hatched from vigorous, healthy, high egg 
oducers. Leghorns, Anconas, Rocks, Reds, 
yandots, Orpingtons, Minoreas. $10 PER 
A uP. Big Discount on larger quantities. Post- 

= Full Live Lo 3 uaranteed. m't fail to get our 
Catalog wy dee Chicks. Bank Reference. 


MODEL HATCHERY, ‘Box D, MONROE, INDIANA 


Re nlereno od 
A. 











HE finest chicks possible to produce—nothing 
less will uphold the Mid-Oak's — standard 
(Many years experience, inspected, heavy-laying 
flocks, scientific hatching methods. Al! the popu- 
lar breeds. WRITE for literature and prices today. 
MID-OAK POULTRY FARM 
Box 3 Bloomington, i. 














$6.73 net me each in 1 year 
1 made by W. owen. Hardy, igs 
onderf: 0} ric 
65-43 My oh A ‘Official Eg “Contest a winmeres Bar- 
ot in CHICKS. STOCK—SU' chicks. 
Big discount now. ‘Valuable catalog free. 










From leading varieties of pure bred. andard, 
bred-to-lay flocks. We guarantee 00%, Live 

*°@ Arrival of strong, vigorous, pure bred Chicks. 
This guarantee is backed by a GOLD BOND. Be 
safe for 1926. Before buying Chicks elsewhere, get ou 
Literature and full particulars in regard to our BONDED 
f eature is selling Chicks. Don’: delay, write us today. 
STRUBHAR HATCHERY, Box 52, WASHINGTON, ILLINOIS 













8 ABY CHICK: OHIO ACCREDITED 
— pew ~ = 

Our chicks are from 

by experts trained an poh 4 a 


Department, Ohio State University. 
WRITE FOR OUR BIG CATALOG. 

Tells about our pedigreed males and special pens. 

Also utility stock. rite today. 

WOLF HATCHING & BREEDING CO., Box 13, GIBSONBURG, OHIO 





UALITY CHICKS are from State Ac- 
& credited flocks in all leading varieties. $9 per 100 
AND UP. ee Full Live Arrival Guaranteed. 

Get Catalog and ful ‘ore b Bank 
CALHOUN'S POULTRY FARMS, Box 35 HONTROSE, 
TS 


BOOTH CHICK 


Btate C+ Pa! laying strains. 14 
mers in 48 states. LOW- 
T POSSIBLE PRICES. on a really gc 


ohicks. lar varieti catalog f 
Boot Fou ULTRY FARMS B. Box. 556, se’ Chinton, 


MICHIGAN STATE ACCREDITED CHICKS 
$5.00 worth of eggs per hen year o| 
tained by Prof. Holden with Su or Chicks. 
Strictly —— methods of breeding and 
hatching. Some of world's best blood lines. 
‘RITE For New Free CaTALoc. 
Seperior —— Inc., Box 354, Zeeland, Mich. 


yp eng 
ACCREDITED reste: resten, CHICKS 


have the: Ky agg 2 “tak ak, eed 7 
cymes tate ieposted stock, tented and bred for 
i jon. lol ot ustre catalog Fi 
eA BOX 344 WINDSOR, MISSOURI. 


MICHIGAN ACCREDITED CHIX 


Inspected and approved by Michigan State Col- 
lege. They cost no more than the ordinary Hatch- 
ery Chick. When better chicks are hatched, Hill- 
croft Farm will hatch them. Send for truthful Catalog. 


HILLCROFT FARM, , Coopersville, Mich. 


“ial 
CALHOUN’S 











Best Laying and Exhibition Strains, 
All leading varieties. Exceptional prices. Thoroughly 
inspected one backed by generations 3 producing 
stock. Live delivery, prepiiid. CATALOG FREE. 
SOUTH SIDE HATCHERY, Depi.G. Caledonta, Minn. 


TEUsxee) ESTABLISHED 1911 


One of the oldest and best. All leading var- 
ieties. You want best Quality and Service. 
Let us send you information and prices. 


Standard Poultry Co., Route 1, Nappanee, Indiana 
CHI From Accredited, Pure Bred, Heavy Lay- 

ing, Culled Flocks. 8c each and up. Tan- 
cred White Leghorns, Brown Leghorns, Barred 
Rocks, 100% Live Delivery Postpaid. Send at once 


for Free Catalog and detailed prices. Hillview Hatch 
ery, C. Boven, Prop., Dept. B, Holland, Michigan 

















SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


little of each being put in the pan so they 
will help themselves. They feather out 
and grow faster if they receive tankage. 
She lost twenty-four one summer and 
found that their gizzards were packed 
with fox-tail seed. At another time sixty 
out of a flock of seventy died because of 
being fed barley which had been poorly 
threshed. During the winter months the 
old geese are fed corn, oats and alfalfa 
leaves. They get outside as long as there 
is little snow, but must be put in if 
blizzards come.—H. H. B., Neb. 


HOW MUCH FEED? 

H. Earl John of Ohio who keeps a flock 
of high producing leghorns, keeps a care- 
ful record on the amount of feed they con- 
sume. Like the more suecessful poultry- 
man, his feed consists of two principal 
divisions, mash and grain. In addition 
to that, he feeds semi-solid buttermilk. 

The mash is fed in a self-feeder where 
the hens can get to it at will. Each 100 
of his birds eat 100 pounds of the mash in 
six or seven days. This mash is fed dry 
and is a homemade mixture, using farm- 
grown feeds to the gre atest possible 
extent. It consists of 200 pounds of corn- 
meal, 100 pounds ground oats, 100 pounds 
of bran, 40 pounds of meat meal, 9 pounds 
of codliver oil, 5 pounds of charcoal, 10 
pounds of sulphur and 5 pounds of salt. 

For grain he feeds wheat in the morn- 
ing, using 3 pounds for each 100 birds. 
Then in the evening he feeds shelled 
corn to the amount of 6 pounds for each 
100 birds in the flock 

Thus, each 100 birds are eating a total 
of approximately twenty-five pounds of 

rain per day. This w ould mean that each 
Bird is eating one-fourth of a pound of 
feed per day. This is for the heavy laying 
season and less is eaten at other times. 
However, Johnson is a heavy feeder and 
his hens are heavy layers. For years his 
flock has been high up amongst the flocks 





of the state in their records. His figures 
on the amount of feed to give his chickens 
is borne out by experiment station results 
which are to the effect that a leghorn hen 
will consume seventy pounds of grain and 
mash during the year.—H. E. M., Ind. 





TURKEY SIDELINE 
Mrs. H. L. Elkens of Leavenworth 


county, Kansas, raises a small flock of 
turkeys every year, usually from forty to 
sixty. She always keeps six turkey hens 
and is particular to save only gentle ones. 
This is the reason she has chosen the 
Narragansett turkeys. They are tame 
and usually lay in the sheds or henhouse 
and save a good bit of work as she doesn’t 
need to put in time searching for turkey 
nests. 

Mrs. Elkens watches closely during 
cool weather and gathers the eggs soon 
after they are laid so there will be no 
danger of them being chilled. Then she 
stands the eggs on end in a cloth-lined 
box placed in a cool place to keep until 
she has a setting. As she has found that 
her Rhode Island red hens break fewer 
eggs than do the turkey hens, she uses 
them entirely for her hatching. She 
usually puts ten eggs under one hen. 
The poults are kept in a pen for a few 
days until they are strong enough to range 
with the hens. Then they are let out in a 
yard. The ration consists of clabber 
cheese, onion tops, a little pepper and 
ginger and the bugs they pick up. 

Mrs. Elkens also raises chickens and 
last year sold over $140 worth of young 
chicks. The hatching is done early so that 
this work will not interfere with the tur- 
key raising. She has raised turkeys for 
five years now and her net income has 
never been less than $250 from them, and 
from that up to $300. While this is only 
one of her several sidelines, Mrs. Elkens 
assures me it is by far the most profitable 
one, considering the time and money in- 





Card brings "em. 100 Wh. Br., Buff 
Legs., $13. Anconas $14. Blk. Minor., R 
L. Reds. Bd. Wh., Rox $15. Buff Orp. Wh. 
Wyan’, $16. Aass'td $11. $5 dis on 500. 
c.0.D. CAPPER HATCHERIES, Elgin, lowa 





SIEBS GUARANTEED CHIC KS 


HEAVY LAYING FLOCKS. 


Low pale 
WHY, Pay rom h RE PA 
ing stock bred many years for ia 
ing and exhibition purposes. 
certified for high egg production. 
delivery. Prepaid. Catalog Free. 


Wh. & Br. Leghorns 
Bd. Rocks, R. I. 


ps. 4.50 
Heavy Asst’d. 2.75 
Light Asst’d. 2.50 
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a, CHICKS 10c AND UP 


Egg Pro- 
duction and Show Winners. High Flock 
ae Thousands of satisfied customers 

any raise 890% to 100@% of our 


oT 
these results 
Delivery. 
any business man in Archbold. THE ARTHROLD HaTCH- 
ERY, Ine., E. E. Rupp. Mer., Box 51, ARCHBOLD, OHIO 


INCIBLES"’. Careful culling and mating make 
ble. All leading varieties. Full Free 


Circular free. Ref. F. & M. State Bank or 





























Choice Quality Chicks 
250,000 High Quality Chicks from bred-to-lay 
As arent stock of best Strains in all the Leading 
teed. $10 per 100 and Up. We will prove to those 
who place their orders with us this season that 
‘ | **You Can Do Better at Hicksville.” Reference— 
‘armer’s State Bank. Write us your wants at once. 
o 
WEL @ 512.4 BLOODTESTED 
Also Serum Tested for Bacillary White 
Diarrhea and Tuberculosis by State Veterin- 
arian. First and largest Hatchery in Ifinois 
supervision and culled for high egg sroduatiae 
seating vesteten. menseuaste prices. Full 
ve Arriv: ‘ee Catalog 
LING'S HATCHERY, Box G, ONEIDA, ILLINOIES 
Tilinois laying contest. Pedigree 
ed for many years for heavy 
totes Fine Catalog Free. Prices right on Chicks or 


arieties. Full Free Live Delivery Guaran- 
HICKSVILLE HATCHERY. Dept M, HICKSVILLE, ONTO 
to do this. 7000 tested under Ill. University 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
Eggs. Mapleside Poultry Farms, Box £, Lincoln, Hilineis 





FOR MANY YEARS WE HAVE SUPPLIED *‘SATIS- 
FACTORY CHICKS” to thousands of good custom- 
ers. 14 varieties. Leghorns, Rocka, Reds, Wyan- 
dottes, Orpingtons, Minoreas, Anconas, etc. $9.50 PER 100 
AND UP. 100% Free Live Arrival. De hemes GIVE YOU 
**SATISFACTORY CHICKS.” 
References — Farmers State Dank. " Pree Catalog. 
NEW WASHINGTON HATCHERY, Box 8, New Washington, Ohie 

















Beautiful Catalog entitled, **fhe Art of Poultry 
Rai ,” Free. 20 Best Varieties. 68 birds won 
28 ribbons in 1925. , Buy Winning, Heavy Lay- 
Profit Paying ‘*Geneva”’ Chicks for 1926. 
Bred, hatched and shipped under our personal 
care and supervision. $9.50 per too aod Up. Postpaid. 
7% if, Dartiouloce en our cen — 


ull ll Pelzer Guaran teed. 
Reference — Ba. Member 
THE GENEVA HATO Box 36, GENEVA, INDIANA 


nk 
HERIES, BS 
H State Accredited. 

Better Chicks 7325°.SS°rss: 
Barron White Leghorns. Strong, bealthy free 
rangestock. 100% live delivery guaranteed. 
$15. 00 per 100—$72.50 for 140.00 for 
1,000, postage paid. Order direct from this 
ad. Satisfaction guaranteed. Catalog free. 
's RR 16, Boxi6, Holland, Mich. 








ILLINOIS ACCREDITED 


From State Inspected F locks of heavy layers in 
Barred, White & Buff Rocks, White & Buff 
Orpingtons, White W yandottes, 8. & R, Cy 
a. White Leghorns Mode — prices. 
rig chicks. Get 
CHANDLER eae Box F MACOMB, ILL. 
DONT -WE SHIP 
xeeptional! Sate money vigor and nigh eg From selected 
bred flocks bred high egg productica. 


i 
Ada Hate! Istohory. ‘Eoute 8, ja, Ohiece. 


EVERLAY LEGHORNS 


The beautiful b: 














SHINN CH CHICKS 


oe Fe 
Leading ame” awry eee Sead Fm. ~—< fi 
SHiMN FARMS Box i 


CHIX 


colors ‘ree. Comfort Hatchery, 


CHICKS; 





ALL KINDS. PUREBRED. 
Our low prices will surprise 
ou. Remarkable guarantee. 
service. Big Catalog in 
80x 785, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 





D. Pay after you see chicks 





vested.—N. P., Neb. 





&S. 82) selected. Write for catalog. 
Kentucky Hatehery,355 4tb Bt..Lexiagton, hy, 











































































BETTER IN QUALITY - - LOWER IN PRICE. All you evder. alive 

d ready to live at your goer. No shipping TH d Always 

chicks at mace us grow w grow for you. 

Ask your neighbor Supreme Chicks have increased the profits 

oe Be a the labor in the homes of 9, 000. Comers 

ear after year. Inspired by this 

our peat ad, desire to this distincti 

facrease with a Service -— I, 








Seading Va stpaid Prices SO 1 
8. C ite & brown Leghorn . $6.50 $32.00 $ 
Anconas and heavy 880) ee $-33 12. 
Rocks, 5 " ee. . 7. ; \e. 
White Wy: ndotte, Hu 0 ington ry 15 
G ui v 
peorted: ail 8 ag 5. 9:00 
ome VARIETIES. Catalog Free 





soap 12 Prices and 

Milliken Bank. For auick cols order direct from above 
Member I. B.C. A. and CPLA Send orders to 
Bros. Hatchery, Dept. Mg bocemmn, Hi, or Pana, 


Five Per Cent Discount 


On orders received with full remittance 
before April lst for our Healthy, Vigorous 
Chicks from pure bred, heavy layin 

Socks. . zulu Live ve, Delivery Gui Gusren 





Poet *- 50 100 By 
White ond ats Teghorne.. ---86.75 $12. $58.00 stig 
perred and White Rock 7.75 14 67.50 
5 






» Anconas.... 7 i. 
ve w dade, Orpingto: = tt 72.00 1 
Order” r nt pn this A time. Ref. 2 ™. State Bank. 
Prt ote HATCHERY, Box 32, MORTON, ILL. 





| CERTIFIED. 

ag = enn aX 
and ONE Mit MILLION Ly: 4 awe A 
ee. 40 Breeds, $10 per 10 


Baby Turkeys, Pergo 
rival {2k FRPE. Nateb Hatoheries Box 4-2, Gambier, Ohio 
Oe 


UALITY 
Me Record 


Are HONEST VALUE, fresh air hatched, heavy produo- 
ing stock including trapnested and Exhibition Quality. 
HALF-MILLION FOR 1926. Moderate prices. 17 lead- 2 
varieties. THOUSANDS OF PLEASED CUSTOM. 
‘chs MAKING MONEY WITH ATHENEON POULTRY, Full Free 
Live Arrival Guaranteed. Fine Instructive Catalog Free, Member 
1. B.C. A. ATHENS CHICK HATCHERY, Box 51, Athens, Ohio 








| gree Baby Chicks, Write for Ramseyers New Club 
Offers. Something New Under the Sun. Every Flock 
State Accredited. Not common Hatchery stock. Mlustrated Cata- 
tog Free.Tells all about Ramseyers New Pian For Buying Chicks. 
Shipped Postpaid—100% Live Arrival Guaranteed. Members lat. and 
lowa B. C. Ass'n’a Relereace—Bank of Puaski. 


RAMSEYER HATCHERIES, Box 50, Pulaski, Iowa 


Chicks That Pay 


Scientifically hatched from standard, bred- 
to-lay stock. Develop rapidly into —— 
layers. 100% live oy! 

sopeias > Fe SO Walaa 
chick guide. andsomely justrated. 
MILLERS Wihoter boot book and a potess setae. Box iz 


DAY OLD CHICKS worth, Ill. 


6uy BABY CHICKS seach 


a. anny A Chilshe, aranteed 100% live delivery, are 

7 » ae mature 1a, #-.. fy 
century tne book them. Wri 
page ‘llustratea catalog and liberal offer. 
THE MILLER HATCHERIES 


5 Lancaster, Mo. 


Barron—Tancred W. Leghorns 
Exclusively. State Accredited Flocks 
and Hatchery. Some males from hens with 
records up to 295 eggs per year. Buy 
**Star’’ Leghorns if you want heavy layers. 
age prices moderate. Live Delivery Guaranteed. 

Satalog and prices before buying elsewhere. 


STAR HATCHERY, Box EB, Holland, Michigan 


CHICKS WITH PEPSsiztetsues 










































Seize winners 


Nationa her shows. High Ong, produc 
ers. Free range flocks. 100% Live Delivery 
Guaranteed. Thirteen breeds. Catalo free. 

en CHICK HATCHER 
Holgate, Ohio 


64 BREEDS Chickens, oye 
and turkeys. Pure-bred, 

high quality, hardy and most profitable. 
j Fowls,eggs, speybators, brooders; lowest 
gytees. America's great pla Atit33 yrs. 
ne new 100 page Spook and catalog free. 
R.F.Neubert Sie R.F Neubert Co. | Box 626, Mankato, ! Mino. 


QUALITY Chicks « Eogs 


62,000 Standard Brod Breeders. 14 varieties. Best 
laying strains. incubate 2,00eggs daily. Catalog Free. 
Prewar prices. Free live delivery. 

Missouri Poultry Farms, Columbia, Mo. 


LITY ‘ta CHICKS 


State Accredited. Best egg strains. 15 breeds, 

Lowest prices. Prompt shipments, 1004 live deli- 

very guaranteed. Valuable catalogue Free, 
Lindstrom Hatchery, Dept. d Clinton, Missour!. 


CKS 3 ad ytd 100 


Balance few davs before shipping. BOO KS ORDER prices are 
causing a sensation. 12 kinds. Aceredited. Catalog Free. 
Colonial Poultry Farms Box 922, Pleasant Hill, Mo, 





t~ 














STU RDY¥ Write for catalog telling | 
BUILT CHICKS about our extra quality 


chicks. Prize winning blood lines. Breeders selected 
by Earl Weaver, nationally known judge. 
Fairfield Hatchery, Lock Box 521, Lancaster, Ohio 
BABY CHICKS Breeds 6c and up. Postpaid, 

Best laying strains, Write 


for circular. Tilmer Thompson, Elmore, Minn. 








SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





MY CHICKS PAID 


Several years ago O. F. Lunbeck, of 
Minnesota, decided to try poultry raising. 
He was not exactly a novice at the game 
but that year he decided to increase his 
flock and attempt to eclipse his previous 
records. The rest of the story is his. 

“That year 1 bought 400 standard bred, 
white leghorns. Priced at $15 per hundred, 
they were not bred for exhibition but were 
from utility matings of year-old Ferris 
strain hens mated with Tancred males 
They were not from trapnested hens but 
the flock was of good utility stock as a 
result of consistent culling. 

“I did not have exceptionally good 
quarters in which to raise these chicks 
but such as are available on almost any 
farm. They consisted of one 12x14-foot 
room with tight, double walls, plenty of 
— thru south, double windows and a 

— floor composed of light boards over 

ich I nailed thick roofing paper to keep 
on the cold air. A small size.coal burning 
brooder furnished all the heat necessa 
The hour and day on which the chic 
were hatched was marked upon each box. 
This does away with guesswork in deter- 
mining when to give them their first feed- 
ing. 

*’They received nothing other than sand, 
water and charcoal for the first seventy 
hours. As these chicks were placed under 
the brooder, care was taken to see that 
each one received a drink of water. This 
was accomplished by dipping the beak of 
each chick into the water, a tedious job, 
but well worth the time and effort ex- 
pended. I believe that many brooder 
raised chicks die because they never get 
their first drink of water—whenever any 
chick would appear listless in the days that 
followed, it was given a drink in this 
manner and I feel sure that this saved 
several chicks as some are slow in learning. 
Nothing but clean, boiled water was used 
for the first ten days. 

“Their first feed consisted of a good 
grade of commercial chick starter fed 
on paper. The noise resulting from feeding 
on paper created more interest and they 
went for i it with zest. The paper also kept 
the quarters cleaner, saving labor. For 
the noon feed they received a mixture of 
boiled eggs run thru a food chopper with 
enough commercial baby chick feed to 
absorb the moisture. This was fed upon 
paper in the same manner as the starter. 
All feedings were made on schedule, 
always at the same hour eve day. 
This mash they had access to for ten 
minutes and no more. It was never al- 
lowed to stand and get stale. Close atten- 
tion was paid to their appetites, thus 
avoiding overfeeding. I did not use any 
remedies on these chicks from chickhood 
to maturity and when they were ten days 
old I had fost but four chicks. 

“T now mixed my own scratch feed, 
which was composed of equal parts of 
steel cut oats, cracked wheat and very 
fine, cracked corn. The green feed for 
the first week was sliced mangel beets, a 
small quantity fresh each day. They 
would not eat much of this and so sprouted 
oat clippings were fed. Later on cabbage 
cut with a food chopper formed the greater 
part of their green feed. 

‘After they were two weeks old, the 
commercial feed was gradually diminished 
as were also the eggs; being replaced by a 
mixture of equal portions of fine ee 
meal, pulverized oats and ground whea 
with ten percent dried buttermilk and : 
little common salt. In the place anal are 
enough skimmilk was given in the mash to 
make it crumbly. In the drinking fountain 
it was gradually increased until they had 
milk before them all the time. They were 
kept on this ration until they.were six 
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MINKLER’S HATCHERY 


4 CHICKS from good, pure bred, vigorous 
flocks bred for heavy egg production. Care- 
fully selected and cared for in a manner to 
f] insure greatest vitality in the Chicks. 
nj 100% Live Delivery Guar—Postpaid 50 100 _ 600 


White le horns, Sheppard Anconas, $6.50 $12 $57.50 

Barred & Buff Rocks, 5. C. Reas - - - - 7.50 it 67.50 
Buff Gentaatann, w hite Rocks, - - - - « 8@OO i 72.50 
White Wyandottes - - 8.50 16 77.50 


Assorted Heavy Breeds, $10 per 100 straight Order direct 
from this ad in full confidence. Furth “ih. gam oa 
larger quate. yt Retrenss. Free C ‘reular 

ber American 


P. Ass 
MINKLER’ SHATCHERY, Dept. 24, Morris, Mitnois 














One Million Chicksin 1008-273 t0 2 283 ‘Regstrain 
English Barron White Leghorns fifteen other 
breeds. Live delivery guaranteed Quaitt of the best. 
Members of Mid-West and International Baby Chick 
Associations. Write for free catalogue. 


Steinhoff & Son, Dept. F, Osage City, Kansas 
SUPERIOR QUALITY 


Improve your flocks, increase your — insure 
_— Success by rc healt vigorous, 
uperior Quality Chicks from pure br , high- 
producing flocks. nly one grade—Ti EST. Bank Reference, 
100% Live Delivery Guaranteed— Hostoaid 50 100 500, 
White horna and Heavy Assorted -- $6.50 $12. $57. 
BulfFand rows, Leghorns, Anconas. oad 13. 62. 
Ba 750 14 # 67. 


oc. Reds, Minorcas . 
White and Buff Bork, RY cg ton. 8. 
ted, All Br code, 100. Order right from this ad, 
ah FY of Foaltry § Success. 


‘LLINOIS HATCHERY, ETROPOLIS, ILLINOIS 

























20th Tene. All Leading Varieties. Pure bred, 

High egg g record flocks. Strong, Healthy, Vigor- 
Shicksthat please. Full Live Delivery Guar- 

sateot, Postpaid,at moderate prices. Member American 
Baby Chick froducers Ass'n.Reference—City National 
Bank. W Write at once for Free Catalog and detailed prices, 


Lantz Hatchery, Box W, Tiffin, Ohio 











From State haan flocks, bred-to-lay, 
pure bred, inspected and culled ‘by State In- 
spectors. Postpaid, Full Live Arrival Guaran- 
teed. Wh. norn, Ancona, Heavy Mixed, 
50, $6.50; 309, $12; 500, $58. Barred & Wh. 
Rocks, 8. C. 50, $7.50; 100, $14: 500, $67, Also Wh. Sil, & 
Cc SNE re Orpingtons, Black Giants, R. L. Whites, Low 
Prices. Order tight from this ad or got Free Catalog. Bank Reference, 
GHOLSON BROS., Box 28, Broughton, [Illinois 


STATE ACCREDITED 


-All our flocks of bred-to-lay fowls are rigidly 
culled and inspected by State Inspectors and 
Accredited. Leghorns, Plymouth Rocks, Rhode 
Island Reds, Buff Grpangvens. Very moderate 
prices. 100% Free Live Arrival. Don't fail to 
‘4 ge et our Catalog before buying. Reference— 
ummertield State Bank. 
The Egyptian Hatchery, Box 43, Summerfield, Ill. 


crinelyPure Blood a 















neonas. 
Mary Maude Farms, Box e 








Postpald 100% % Acrival Guar. SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFERS. 
20TH CENTURY HATCHERY, Box F, New Washington, Ohio 


ERRIS ¥2cits: CHICKS 


From trapnested, pedigreed blood lines. Eps COCKERELS 
contest wranaes & for years. at << a PULLETS 
Ware for Special Sale Bulletin and Free Catalog HEW. 
GEO. B. FERRIS, 932 Union, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH EGGS, 









Thousands week! Pye Breie Finest gg 
popular 


breeds. ‘ou Money. 
shipments. Tilustrated catalog  FREE—rite 
Woltineten 3. Smith Co. 2 
679 Davis-Fariey land, Ohio 








7 years’ reputation, accredited 
flocks, heavy laying strains of best 
type and color. 13 varieties priced to 
please. Live arrival guaranteed, 
INFORMATIVE CATALOG FREE, 
Superior Poultry Co. ,B-827, Windsor, Mo, 


PURE BRED CHICKS 


9%eup. Leading breeds. Best layin reine, 

shipment. Live narty al teed. Illustrated tom 4 

FREE. REX POULTR CO. Bex 312, Clinton, Mo. 
FOWLS 


iy BABY CHICKS [235 
50 


At low prices. 25 years with America’s most profitabi 
purebred poultry, northern high egg producera, 10, 
prizes. Large catalog free, A. A. Ziemer, Austin, Minas 


















Money Maker Chicks 
from prize winners at many Shows. Ohio Ac- 
credited. High egg production fills your pocket- 
book. Every chick guaranteed to live. Free catalog, 
Middlepoint Hatchery, Dept. 8, Middlepoint, Ohle 


PURE BRED Our chickens have 
ACCREDITED BABY CHICKS :::: breeding and 
the best possible handling back of them. Every chick 
accredited. Literature and price list free. 


WASHTENAW HATCHERY, 2505 Geddes Read, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Pare Selected chicks from selected breedemp. 
Bred CHICK Write for big free catalog and price It, 
FOSTORIA HATCHERY, Dept. 4, Fostoria, Otio 


e 2 fe Michigan Accredited chicks, dis- 
Leading Varieties count on early orders. Circular free, 


FAIRVIEW HATCHERY & FARMS, Dept. S, Zealand, Mich., R-2 





























































BEST LAYING 
PROFIT ws IRAINS 





ICKS 


From high ~~ 4 AL of recognized heavy 
laying ability, bred for _—- egg proses 
tion, ading varieties ‘ostpai Live 
delivery, Write for catalog and details how 
we insure chicks thru critical period. 

Globe Hatchery, Goxii3 Berne, ind. 


ILLINOIS ACCREDITED 


UNDER STATE SUPERVISI 

YEARS all flocks ~~ <p aa pa 
ited. Legh 8, Wyandottes, Or- 
pingtens, Brahmas. Fasten 100% Live Delivery 
Guaranteed. $11 per 100 and UP. Ref.—Bank of Chest- 
nut. Get our full prices and Literature before buying. 


CHESTNUT HATCHERY, Dept K, CHESTNUT, ILLINOIS 
DEPENDABLE CHICKS 


From carefully culled and inspeeted, pure 
bred, heavy footer flocks. Price per Hun red, 
Ww hite & Brown Leghorns, $12, Barred Rocks & S.C. Reds, 
$14, Buff Orpingto: gy Rocks, White & Silver Wyan- 
dottes, $10, Heavy Agstd , $12. Shipped Postpaid. Full 























Box 6. EDW ARDSVILLE iL 
Member International BabyChick Association. : » 


Beautitul, Wonderful, Winter Layers 
Large White Eggs. Always command to; 
ices. 265-831 record stock. OGeial 

eatcet Winners a Bareai 
= feed with, ‘chi 
Big quent if ordered now. pelicery when wan 


Kerfin’s Grand View Poultry Farm, Box 26, Center Hall, Pa. 





“CHICKS” are from pure bred, vigorous 
heavy laying flocks. ee iIn- 


spec ted, Accredited and Blood Tested 


Barred Ro pet 


a on x! Catalog. 


REVERE HATCHERY, “Box 35, Revere, SiisSouri 





Baimequabty foruished 0-5. iq Dept-a of 

ts, State University 
pa Snes of America. Live 
a, ee t 











Best paying varieties. From inspected, high 
floc! ghorns— Minorcas—An- 
SS Black Giants. Indian Ronner a and 


Prk Becks. ehest Gueniy. Low rices 
LEY POULTRY FARM, Box’ Fg ne A svat: 
) BABY CHICKS 2%, Te 


and Brown Leghorns, 

Mimorcas, Anconas, $14. White and Buff 
R.I. Reds, White Wyandots, Buff Orpin; 
$15.Mixed, $10. Heavy Mixed, $12. Fine Free 
Golden Rule Hatchery, Box 1, Bucyrus, Ohio 








te, but 
how. 




















culled and ban- 
Rocks, Red: 


perts. 
undottes, ete. Hatch 


ht. Oth Year. 
Troe Cle Bask Ret. Sunbeam Hatchery, Box 2258. Findiay, O. 


10 
ded by j-gading. Brord! University Ex - 


ons, 
and shipped under our personal supervision 





Towa a 
Foety alnoe h ot, pon Sanit althy 

a4 Year roune 1 Ry Pre} ve ddivery, 
Customers ¢ g ir 










Pure- 


more 


bred Ohio Accredited chicks. They cost no 
and pay better. Write for our big illustrated 
catalog that tells all the story. Satisfaction guaran- g. 
teed. Heytvilie Hatchery, Ave. 40, Hoytville, Ohto & 








Eee aear nm bred into ovr birds for years. Some 
trapnested 00, for Catator. Tu strated in colors. 
Tells ae about chicke. rite today for money saving 


Prices e have been hatching many yeare 

J. Ww. eonuns Hatchery. J. Main St.. Ottawa, Ohio 
English Producer White Leghorns 

Large size. 5 Ib. hens that fay big cha! 


white eggs. Strong Liveabie Chicks. 300 
Cockerels for sale. Catalog. 


MAPLESIDE LEGHORN FARM, 
Box B, TREMIONT, ILLINOIS 
58 BREEDS Valuable New Pouftry 

Beok Free—100 Pages. 
Fine Pure-bred Northern raised chickens, 
ducks, geese, turkeys. eggs, chicks also 


incubators at lowest prices. My 44th year. 
W. A. Weber, Box |4, Mankato, Minn. 




















FREE BABY CHICKS from Kirksville 


ee Mweouri onde 


‘prepaid parce! Tilner 
@hatlick Hatchery, Box 602,Rirksvilie. M@e 
CHICKS, Brahmas, W. Wyandottes, R. I. 

Reds, B: urred Rocks, W -Leghorns. 


Utility and pte grades, catalog free. 
Riverdale Poultry Farm, Dept.2, Riverdate, N. J. 


OVIE’S HUSKY CHICKS fres.>-<7. 








Bocs. STOCK-—Light and Dark 





reamed free re ons dere. 
TRY FARB a i ‘ask sages ny, 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


weeks of age. In addition a dry, growing 
mash was placed before them, ‘outside of 
their quarters. 

“All feedings were now fed in the open 
unless the weather was too wet to permit. 
The growing mash consisted of one part 
bran, one part pulverized oats, three- 
fourths part corn, one-fourth part bone- 
meal, one-fourth part tankage and a little 
salt. As the chicks were on range, no green 
feed was fed. I found that by alternating 
the tankage and dried buttermilk in this 
mash every other week, their appetites 
did not become sluggish. 

“They now received six gallons of sweet, 
skimmilk a day but care was no longer 
taken to prevent it from souring. The 
containers were cleaned systematically 
and not allowed to become putrid. I have 
used buttermilk with equally good results. 
However, care should be taken before 
the chick is five weeks old in feeding any 
milk to not alternate from one to the other 
marty tly. The reason that bonemeal was 

ed earlier is because these were | 
ant, chicks and their feathers have a ten 
ency to outgrow their normal growth, 
thereby sapping the vitality of the chick. 
Sometimes the lack of minerals or pro- 
teins in the ration will develop canni- 
balistic inclinations such as feather and 
toe picking. I found that by covering most 
of the windows with muslin frames, this 
. | practice ceased. 

‘At ten weeks of age, July 4th, the 
cockerels were picked out and sold to a 
nearby summer hotel. These numbered 
168, averaging two and one-half pounds 
apiece, and at twenty-seveh cents a pound 
live weight, they brought $113.40. We 
had used at least three dozen for frys and 
after selling eighteen cockerelsfor breeders 
at one dollar each, [found that the income 
totaled $155. In the month of October I 
found that after culling out, and selling 
thirty-five of the pullets I had 115 left, 
The sales had paid for the feed, chicks and 
coal. The pullets then were the reward 
I received for my labor. 

“In the late summer I mixed ground 
alfalfa in the dry mash. This was the only 
alteration in the feed until the pullets were 
averaging 15 percent production. By 
cutting down the scratch feed I then in- 
duced them to consume more moist mash 
which was fed in the morning. As they 
were then confined, I tried artificial lights 
in the middle of November. The lights 
were run for one hour each evening be- 
tween eight and nine o’clock at which time 
a heavy feeding of scratch feed composed 
of corn, oats and wheat was given 

“Their quarters were not only the 
original room but also an addition making 
in all a floor space of 20x14 feet. In De- 
cember they average fifty-two percent 
production and in January sixty-nine per- 
cent production. With an average egg 
price of forty-eight cents, they paid for 
their feed and netted an income of slightly 
over $75. 

“By feeding heavily on corn and not 
overdoing the artificial lights, a neck molt 
did not occur and im the spring after 
March, the eggs hatched almost as well 
as other special pen matings set in the 
same incubator at the same time. These 
biddies had a warm house all winter as 
the small brooder stove kept it warm and 
best of all, dry at slight expense. 

“In going over my books at the end 
of that year, I found that these 400 chicks 
had brought me $719; with expenditures 
amounting to $426 I had a balance of 
$293 for my work and I also had about 


112 biddies valued at $224. After this 
experience, which is just ordinary, I say 
that poultry does pay and pay big if 


handled right and one does not have to be 
a.wizard to handleit right. Just attention 
mixed with common sense are the real 
essential factors.” —W. G. P., lowa. 





Ss'vodts ones TMARION. INDIANA 


bron &. WM, | 






Poultry Rais- 
ers—itis com- 
plete, concise, 
authoritative, hand- 

somely illustrated. Tells each step 
in feeding poultry from day hatched 
until ready for market. Contains 
practical information that will in- 
crease your poultry profits. 


FREE 


Send your feed 
dealer’s name 
and get this val- 
uable book free. 





COLLIS 
PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 

Dept. 575 
CLINTON, 


IOWA Dy, 























Diarrhea Killed 
Half Her Chicks 


Not another chick died after using 
this in the drinking water 


Readers will be interested in_this letter 
from Mrs. John Shaffer, of Owen, Wis. 
She says: 

“T bought 25 baby chicks. When about 
a week old, they began to get droopy and 
in a few hours would die. After 10 of them 
had died, I began putting Avicol in the 
drinking water. They meee dying at 
once and I didn’t lose another chick.’ 

A free test of Avicol will show hew easily white 
diarrhea can be prevented and stopped e way 
it makes sick chicks lively and healthy im just a 
few hours, will amaze you. Write today for free 
sample, or send 50c for full sized package, to 
Burrell-Dugger Co., 613 Nelson St., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. It costs nothing totry the 0c package, 
because Avicol is guaranteed to do the work or 
money refunded. But if you pre- 
fer, try the free sample first. 
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Mankato Incubator $12.22 


EGG 

Also 220, 450 and 900 in- 
cubators equally tow. he 
High-grade hatcher, seid direct 
to user at rock 





from factory 
bottom prices under strong 


rantee. Built of best ma- 


al, many special features. 


/ Factory to user Has triple walls, hot water cop- 

¥ Quick Delivery per tank, double heating sys- 
tem, self regulator, extra 

of tank nursery, automatic Ventilation, 


, safety lamp 
etc. Most firmonie, ‘durable and successful machine. 
Setup ready to ura, 82 years’ experience. Big hate 

of stro chicks. ar factory in Northwest. 
Brooders from $5.75up. Big new Incubator catalog free. 


Mankato Incubator Co., Box 709, Mankato, Minn, 
Less than 










From Highest quality flocks. 100 per cent 
1 guaranteed. u poler arioties 
Seth year, Write oy Pale wy 
alit vChicks from Quality Flocks — DB Gem 


ta! Commmnarice Orren that saves 
pes cent. It CF assorted 


"B Wallen. Be Bes 160 oo Des Moines, bY > 


Poultry Pigeons FOr Profits 
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eggs hicks and incubators. 
Written by a man who knows. Mailed FREE. 
Fey & Sons, 


Foy’s big Book. Contains many colored plates, 
—. ia of poultry information. Low prices 
owls , baby c 
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Young Chicks Thrive When Fed Right 


Mrs. Diebel Follows a System 


By H. E. McCARTNEY 


Mrs. Wm. Diebel of Tuscarawas county, Ohio, made last 
year. Like most people who have made an outstanding 
success of anything, Mrs. Diebel is modest with regard to the 
methods used in making such a splendid record. She said, “I 
iidn’t overcrowd the young chickens and I kept the tempera- 
ture of the brooder just a 
little lower than the direc- 


R ‘Me. W 229 chickens out of a hatch of 230 is the record 


rolled oats are added. It is Mrs. Diebel’s plan to leave this feed 

before the chicks for only twelve or fifteen minutes. In order to 

be able to remove any remaining feed at the end of that length 

of time, she spreads the feed on newspapers. Having done this, 

it is only necessary for her to remove the newspapers together 

with the feed whenever she feels that the feed ~ been before 
the chicks for a sufficient 
len th of time. 





tions that are usually given. 
Otherwise, I just gave my 
young chicks ordinary good 
care.” 

Ordinary good care, with 
Mrs. Diebel meant the best 
she could give after years of 
successful experience. A 
part of this time she has 
been cooperating with the 
Ohio poultry department 
and has had the benefit of 
consulting frequently with 
the poultry specialists of 
the state agricultural col- 
lege. 

Mrs. Diebel had _ her 
brooder house ready before 
the chickens were hatched. 
She had seen to it that the 
little building had been 
thoroly cleaned and disin- 








The use of newspapers 
serves two purposes in that 
they prevent the feed from 
mixing with the litter on 
the floor and their use in- 
sures that the chicks have a 
clean place from which to 
eat. A very small amount 
of grit and charcoal are 
added to the grain mixture 
at the first and fourth feed- 
ing each day. At the last 
feeding Mrs. Diebel leaves 
the grain mixture before 
the chicks for thirty min- 
utes in order that they may 
fill up a little better to take 
them thru the night. 

With the beginning of the 
fourth day the feeding of 
hard grains is also started. 
This grain consists of a mix- 





fected. Not the least impor- 
tant factor was the fact that 
she had the brooder house 
moved to ground where 
chickens had not run for several years. Mrs. Diebel insists that 
keeping young chicks away from the old yards and infection 
is one very important point in the system of management that 
enabled her to go thru the season with the loss of but one chick. 

She had a fire started in the brooder stove several days before 
hatching started. She did this in order to have the heat regu- 
lated before the chicks would be taken to the brooder. Having 
done this, she had the regulator adjusted so that the tempera- 
ture would be five degrees lower - es she had used it during 
the preceding season. Mrs. Diebel’s brooder is equipped with a 
iced ened stove. This is the only type with which she has had 
experience and she is pleased with the results. 

Another item in her ordinary care was to cover the floor of 
the brooder house with fine litter from the barn floor. This con- 
sisted mainly of leaves and the chaff from clover. She was 

careful that this was nice and bright and that there was no 
mustiness about it. 

“Don’t feed too early,” is another very important factor in 
Mrs. Diebel’s plan. She has learned from observation and 
experience that feeding the chieks during the first two or three 
days kills many and is responsible 
for much of the poor luck that so 


An easy way to clean the droppings boards 


ture of 6 pounds finely 
ground corn, 2 pounds of 
pinhead oats and 2 pounds 
of ground wheat. One hand- 
ful of this is used for each 100 chicks. It is thrown in the litter 
and they are made to scratch for it. This grain mixture is 
made for the first and third feeding each day. For the second 
feeding the rolled oats and egg mixture is continued. For the 
three o’clock feeding mash is used. This is made up in the pro- 
portion of two pounds of wheat bran, one pound of cornmeal, 
one of wheat middlings and two of finely ground oats and one 
of bonemeal. This is fed in a trough. For the fifth, which is the 
final feeding for the day, the rolled oats and egg mixture are 
again used and left before the chicks for thirty minutes. 
Beginning with the eleventh day and continuing until the 
chicks have reached the twenty-first on feed, the hard grain 
mixture is continued for the first feeding. The mash mixture 
started during the second week is used for thenineo’clock feed- 
ing. At noon the hard grain mixture is again used along with a 
small amount of oystershell, both being thrown in the litter. 
The most radical change in this feeding period is that chopped 
green feed is used at three o'clock, unless the chicks are getting 
out on the ground where they are able to secure all the tender 
green food they want from the crops that grow around their 
brooder house. During this entire 
period, grit, charcoal, water and 





many have in handling chicks that 
have just come from the brooder. h 
Nature provides the newly 
hatched chicks with a sufficient 
amount of feed to carry them thru 
the first three days. To feed them 
during that time would be injuri- 
ous. 

The first feed she gives consists 
of sour milk placed in granite pans 
one inch deep. The pans are cov- 
ered with poultry netting in order 
to keep the chicks from getting 
in and getting wet. Having started 
feeding them sour milk on the 
fourth day of their lives, it is kept 
before them constantly to the time 
they-are six weeks of age. After 








sour milk are kept before the 
chicks all day. 

When the chicks are three 
weeks of age, Mrs. Diebel is able 
to ease up on her feeding opera- 
tions. After that time feeding 
morning, noon and night suffices 
except for green feed at nine and 
at three o’clock. However, in her 
latitude the alfalfa or other crop 
around the brooder house is 
usually available so that she does 
not find it necessary to do any 
feeding at those hours. Feeding 
thru this period is rather simple 
and consists of keeping the mash 
mixture before the chickens all the 
time, as is also the sour milk, grit, 








they have been on the sour milk 
for three days, the chicks are 
given fresh, clean water each 
afternoon. 

The first feeding of grain is given the morning of the fourth 
day, which is the same time as the first feeding of sour milk. 
Thru the first three weeks Mrs. Diebel feeds the chicks five times 
each day. The first feeding is done at six in the morning, then 
at nine, at noon, at three in the afternoon and at six in the 
evening. 

The first feed is made by boiling infertile eggs or, if they are 
not available, fresh ones are used. The cooked eggs are run 
thru a food grinder, To one part of the ground egg six parts of 


Mrs. Diebel’s brooder house 


charcoal and water. The same 
mixture of hard grain is fed morn- 
ing, noon and night. 

During the period when the 
chicks are from six to twelve weeks of age the feeding continues 
just as for the period when the chicks are from three to six 
weeks of age, except for the fact that there is a gradual change in 
the grain mixture used until it becomes 8 pounds of cracked corn 
and 2 pounds of wheat. 

The period when the chicks are from twelve to eighteen weeks 
of age brings a change in the mash. It is then made to consist 
of 100 pounds of wheat bran, 100 pounds of wheat middlings, 
100 pounds of cornmeal. 100 pounds of (Continued on page 120 
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Above: Armstrong’s Printed 
Linoleum Rug, Pattern No. 926. 


Below: Armstrong’s Inlaid 
Linoleum Rug, Pattern No.1010 
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On the Floor— 
Armstrong’s Print- 
ed Linoleum Rug, 
Pattern No. 827. 


She could hardly believe a rug 


so pretty could be so inexpensive 


“Not only pretty—it’s pretty enough for any room in the house 


but so easy to clean, and there hardly seems to be any wear-out to 


it at all. It’s real linoleum.” 

T’S a wise and happy housekeeper who 
l can say her smooth-surface rug is real 
linoleum. There is all the difference in 
the world! Softer, more resilient and flex- 
ible, it will far out-last a rug made of any 
inferior material. 


Armstrong’s Linoleum Rugs are genuine 
cork linoleum, from the printed pattern 
on the surface right through to the sturdy 
burlap back. Cork to make it springy and 
wear-resisting, burlap to give it strength. 
The moment you feel an Armstrong’s 
Linoleum Rug, you know it is a better rug. 
Bend it in your hands. Note how soft 
and flexible. Compare it with any other 


smooth-surface rug. There is little differ- 
ence in price, yet an Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum Rug gives so much longer wear 
and far greater satisfaction—-and that 
means better value for your money! 


Remember, when you are buying asmooth- 
surface rug if it hasn’t a burlap back 
it isn’t linoleum. Remember too, that 
Armstrong’s Linoleum Rugs come in the 
larger room sizes, 12 ft. x 12 ft., and 12 ft. 


x 15 ft., as well as the smaller sizes. 


“RUGS OF PRACTICAL BEAUTY”—Twenty- 
eight pretty patterns to choose from, all 
illustrated in full colo: in this attractive 
booklet. Send for it today. It is free. 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY 


Linoleum Division 


403 Jackson Street 


Lancaster, Penna. 
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BIGGEST VALUES Ever Offerec 
in our 52 YEARS of dealing 












Taupe 
Pattern 996 


Direct with the Home / 

































Why Olson Rugs 
Are Used in 
Over a Million 








4 Homes 
. juieee ie ] REVERSI BLE Every 
96 OLSON RUG is woven 
reversible with the 
same smooth, firm nap on 
both sides to give twice 


the wear. 


y) SEAMLESS, Your 

ie OWN ECXPErience tells 

you that rugs wear out 
first along the seams 


» ANY SIZE. Olson 
») Rugs will be made to 
your order in any size. 
Special sizes, runners, stair 
carpeting, etc., made in 
less than one week 


TWO-TONED. Un 
} surpassed for rich sim 
plicity and refinement 
Endorsed by all leading 
decorators. 


m ANY COLOR. Your 
choice of 23 fashion 
able colors: Taupe, 

Mole, Blue, Brown, Ma 

hogany, Beaver Brown, 

Mulberry, Tete-de-Negre, 

Moss, Rose, etc., regard 

less of the colors in your 

old materials. 
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} Beautiful Book 
# on Rugs and Home 
| Decoration 


Poawt¥ 
Boom 2 
Tow 
Ha in the 
Frome 


No matter where you live, write for this 
unusual new book, ‘‘Beauty and Harmony 
in the Home.” Rugs in all the fashionable 
new colors are accurately illustrated in rooms 
arranged by experts. You will find hundreds of 
useful suggestions. 
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STANDARD GRADE 
27 x 42 inches... $1.95 


Room size $ 1 7° 


SUPER GRADE 
27 x 42 inches... . . .$2.95 


Room size... $28.°° 


Your Old Carpets, Rugs an 
Clothing Pay 2 the Cost! 


T is fascinating to send away a bundle of old rugs, car- 

pets and clothing and, in afew days, receive new rugs, 
that will win the admiration of your friends. Through 
the OLSON Patented Process, the materials in all kinds 
of old rugs, carpets and clothing are reclaimed like new, 
combined with imported new, long-fibre wools, and 
woven into handsome rugs like those pictured on this 
page. So remarkable is this weaving process that the 
reclaimed material absolutely defies detection. OLSON 
RUGS are entirely different than any other rugs made 
of old materials. 


Sent on Trial 


AllLOLSON RUGS are sent on trial for one week. If, after you have 
examined them and compared them with rugs costing $20, $30, $40 
more—you do not agree they are the biggest rug value you have 
ever seen, return them at our expense and we will pay you for your 
material and the trial won't cost you a penny 


Write for particulars about our 


Special 24-HOUR Service 


We pay Express, Freight or Parcel Post from all states as ex- 
plained in Catalog. If there is an Express office in your town, simply 
phone them to pick up your bundle. 


If You Have No Old Materials 


OLSON RUGS are also made from imported new wools without the 
of reclaimed materials. This is to supply the demand of thousand f 
women who have no old materials on hand and who are anxious to se« 
seamless, reversible, double-wear OLSON RUGS at our direct-fr 
factory prices. 


OLSON RUG CO., Dept. E73 _Laflin St., Chicago 


TEAR OUT AND MAIL 
OLSON RUG CO., Dept. E 73, Laflin St., Chicago 


Gentlemen: Please mailto me, FREE, your latest book 
in colors **‘Beauty and Harmony in the Home," your 
> New Low Prices and your Trial offer 


Name 
Street (R.F.D. 
ID. sisi cisnvicebon'n ccs evsiavesneussaanednacmaeeeen 
P.O. State 
If you have no old material, check here 
IF you have some friend or relative who would also like 
to receive a copy of our new book, simply write her 


name and address in the margin and we will be glad to 
send her a copy FREE, 
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NEW POULTRY KNOWLEDGE 
OF the many recent discoveries in the 
fie 


ld of nutrition which have a prac- 
tical bearing on poultry feeding, I will dis- 
cuss but two. The first of thesejis the 
importance of vitamin A in the poultry 
ration, and the second is the importance 
of ultra-violet light in poultry production. 

When we began some years ago to use 
chicks as experimental animals to study 
the nutritive value of certain feeds, we 
ran into two problems which were well 
known to practical poultrymen. In the 
first place, we started with day-old chicks 
and they invariably developed weak legs 
by the time they were two or three months 
old, so they could not be used for experi- 
mental work. Then we tried to use chicks 
that were started out of doors. Most of 
these chicks developed roup after they 
had been in the experiment four or five 
months. 

Altho these two diseases, weak legs and 
roup, were quite common, no one knew 
their cause or how to prevent them when 
the chicks were not allowed to run outside 
under normal conditions. 

For our purposes it was necessary to 
keep the chicks in small pens in the nutri- 
tion laboratory, so we began a study of the 
causes of these two diseases. After several 
years of work we have learned the cause 
of each of these disorders and are able to 
grow chicks in confinement with assurance 
that we will have no trouble from either of 
these sources. 

They are both deficiency diseases. 
Nutritional reup is brought on by the lack 
of vitamin A in the feed. Weak legs 
result from the lack of vitamin D. This 
vitamin can be provided in the feed, or 
it can be developed in the chicks by the 
action of ultra-violet light. Nutritional 
roup is first characterized by a slight 
watering of the eyes. This is followed by a 
swelling around the eyes and usually by 
the formation of a large amount of cheesy 
material in the eyes. 

An examination of birds which have an 
advanced case of this disease will usually 
show a large number of small eruptions in 
the esophagus. 

This roup as stated is caused by a lack of 
vitamin A in the rations. To prevent an 
outbreak of this disease, it is necessary 
to see that the flock receives feed which 
contains an abundance of this vitamin. 

The following feeds contain but very 
little vitamin A. When they make up all 
of the ration, there is almost sure to be 
an outbreak of nutritional roup: white 
corn, kafir and other sorghums, wheat and 
wheat products such as bran and shorts, 
oats and in fact all ordinary grains except 
yellow corn, all the common protein sup- 
plements such as meatscrap, tankage, 
and skimmilk. 

The feeds containing vitamin A that 
may be used for poultry are yellow corn, 
alfalfa leaves and all kinds of green leaves. 

If sprouted oats are to be used, it is 
important to remember that they contain 
no vitamin A unless they receive enough 
sunlight to develop a good green color. 
From these lists of feeds it will be seen 
that many people use poultry feeds low in 
vitamin A content. 

The lack of vitamin A in the ration will 
cause a smaller egg production before the 
eye trouble develops. In our experiments 
the past year we have found that the few 
eggs laid by hens receiving a feed low in 
vitamin A contain very little of this 
vitamin. The hen cannot make this vita- 
min so she cannot put it in the egg unless 
she receives it in her feed. We have also 
found that eggs with a low vitamin A con- 
tent hatch very poorly. 

Our svork as well as that of many other 





investigators shows clearly that the vita- 
min A content in the feed is a very impor- 
tant, factor in poultry production. 

We have found leg weakness in growing 
chicks to be identical with the condition 
known as rickets in other animals. In this 
condition there is a failure to utilize the 
minerals of the feed and so the bones do 
not develop normally. This condition can 
be overcome in one of two ways. The 
chicks can be given feed rich in vitamin 
D or they can be treated with ultra-violet 
light from either direct sunlight or from 
the mercury arc lamp. This ultra-violet 
light enables the chicks to develop vitamin 
D in their bodies and thus accomplish the 
same results as if vitamin D was included 
in the ration. 

None of the ordinary poultry feeds con- 
tain a sufficient amount of vitamin D to 
cause a normal development of young 
chicks if they receive no ultra-violet light. 
It has been found, however, that good 
codliver oil contains this vitamin in 
sufficient quantity so that as small an 
amount as one-half of one percent in the 
feed will prevent the development of weak 
legs. Egg yolk from hens which have been 
out in the sun also contains a sufficient 
amount of vitamin D to prevent leg weak- 
ness in growing chicks. 

From this it will be seen that if one 
wishes to grow chicks in the absence of 
direct sunlight, it is necessary to feed a 
small amount of codliver oil, or provide 





They need the sunshine 


ultra-violet light from a mercury are 
lamp. 

Our results during the past two winters 
have shown that ultra-violet light is just 
as important for the proper utilization of 
minerals by laying hens as it is for growing 
chicks. In the cases of laying hens the 
improper utilization of minerals causes a 
decrease in the number of eggs produced. 
The eggs that are produced often have 
very thin shells. In the advanced stages 
the hen develops what has been called by 
some investigators, egg paralysis. In this 
condition the hen will retain a fully devel- 
oped egg in the oviduct for several days 
during which time she seems to lose con- 
trol of her legs so that she is unable to 
walk. 

Eggs laid by hens which do not receive 
ultra-violet light do not contain much 
vitamin D. Such eggs will not hatch well. 
Ultra-violet light cannot pass thru glass 
so that hens in the poultry hovse with a 
glass front will not receive much ultra- 
violet light. Last year we found the eggs 
from one lot of hens which received sun- 
shine only thru glass windows to hatch 
only 55 percent, while eggs from another 
pen receiving the same feed but receiving 
direct sunshine hatched 74 percent. 

These two discoveries, the importance of 
vitamin A and ultra-violet light in poultry 
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production, should mean much to 
practical poultrymen. 

To provide vitamin A one should use 
yellow corn, good alfalfa hay and green 
eaves. To provide the ultra-violet light 
see that the chicks get the direct sunlight. 

If the chicks or hens must be kept up 
and away from the direct sunlight, ultra- 
violet light can be provided by a mercury 
are lamp or vitamin D can be put in the 
feed by the use of codliver oil. 

Good results cannot be procured in 
poultry production unless one sees that 
these elements, as well as the other essen- 
tials in food substances, are carefully 
provided.—Dr. J. S. Hughes, chemistry 
department, Kansas state college. 
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SEARCH OUT THE BEST MARKET 
The vast majority of eggs from the 
farm are still marketed as they were in 
grandfather’s day—at the produce station 
or at the general store where they are 
traded out for groceries and dry goods. 

Here and there, however, you will 
come across a farmer who has awakened 
to a sharp realization of the fact that, 
while production is one very important 
phase of farming, proper marketing of 
that, which has been produced is fully as 
important, if not more so in these days. 

Fred Katona, a young farmer in Alcona 
county, Michigan, is a case in point. Fred 
has been farming but a short time, so he 
has only a small flock of hens. His hen- 
house, 12x24 feet in size, is up-to-date in 
construction, but it accommodates less 
than a hundred fowls. Because of the 
small size of his flock, he might be justified 
in simply taking his eggs to the local mar- 
ket and accepting whatever price was 
paid him. 

But even tho he did not market eggs in 
a large volume, Katona was not satisfied 
with the prices he received locally. He 
felt that the quality of the product he 
had to sell entitled him to better prices. 
So he took the train for a large city, a 
night’s ride distant, and thru inquiries 
at the proper sources soon found a very 
satisfactory market. 

Last winter Katona received as high as 
72 cents per dozen for his eggs and during 
July, this year, he received 40 cents. The 
price he gets always leaves a net margin 
of ten to twenty cents per dozen above 
the local price. 

The total expense of his trip to the city 
probably was around $25. Considering 
the small size of his flock, there might be a 
question as to whether it paid him to go 
to so much expense to secure a better 
market for his eggs. It did pay him, for 
his production-bred hens were very good 
producers and the net margin received 
over local prices paid the expense of the 
trip within three months. 

Katona went out in search of the best 
possible price for his product. He found 
it, but in return he delivered a product 
that was commensurate with the price he 
received. Clean nests prevented the eggs 
from becoming soiled, the eggs were care- 
fully graded and packed, and at the close 
of the breeding season all males were re- 
moved from the flock.—W. C. M., Iowa. 


STARTING GOSLINGS 

Will you please give us a ration for 
starting goslings?—I. R. Q., Indiana. 

Goslings are readily started off by 
various methods. It is a very practical 
practice to place before them first water, 
then grit. This is after they are forty- 
eight hours old of course. Then a good 
buttermilk mash, such as the one em- 
ployed for starting chicks, and of which 
there are a number on the market, may be 
placed before the goslings, or you can use 
a mixture of wheat middlings, ground oats 
cornmeal, and dried buttermilk, equal 
parts. In 2 week or ten days, they may be 
turned on grass, and the grain feed 
gradually reduced, allowing the goslings 
to pick up most of their feed from pasture. 
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Poultry profits are made 
only from 100% heal- 
thy fowls. Prevent or 



















stop the common and deadly 
poultry diseases that cut down 
your egg money every year. 
Vaecinate every fowl for 
eholera and infectio-« 
accompanying Roup, Colds 
Diphtheria, Canker, Pox 
and other diseases, like all 
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This Ad and Ga 
Glass Barrel Syringe 
Free— Also $1.00 
package Worm Pow- 
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other successful poultry 
raisers and breeders are now 
doing. Use the best—the 


































a. $1.45 
ot $4.00 
500 DOSES....... $7.50 
FREE 6 dose Majestic 


Glass-barrel Syringe if you 
order bacterin direct from this 
advertisement. The effective 
anc scientific way of pre- 
venting and treating disease. 
Recommended by leading 
National and State 
Authorities. Keeps flocks 
in best laying and growing 
condition. Sold under U. 8. 
Veterinary License No. 17. 
Money back for every dose 
that falis. 
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Beebe's well known Abor- 
tion Bacterin. Money back 
for every dose that fails. 
Write for Dr. Beebe's Short 


simple easy 
serting 
Capsules $1.9 


BLACKLEG 
AGGRESSIN 


Immunize 
or protect 
your calves 
for their 
whole life 
with Dr. 
Beebe's liquid 
Aggressin. 


10 doses - = $1.50 
50 doses - - $5.85 


EBE LABORATORIES, Inc. 
St. Paul, Minao., 
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NEWTOW 


Grows More and Better Chicks 
Less Labor—Lower Cost 


Colony 
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regulating brooder; 
equalled; 
tion chamber—self-feeding 
ventilated fire bowl—sturdy 


hover. Superior construction 


you need in one or two broods 
work and worry 


92 Warsaw St., 
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The original coal- burning, self-feeding, self- 
imitated but still 
the perfect brooder. 


check drafts—automatia regulator—soot trap 


—perfected deflector—forced ventilation under 


Don't fuss with chicks all summer— 


Mail the coupon now—¢get the facts 


NEWTOWN GIANT INCUBATOR CORP'N. 


Harrisonburg, Virginia 


Tell me more about your brooder. 
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YOUNG CHICKS THRIVE WHEN 
FED RIGHT 
Continued from page 116 


ground oats and 80 pounds of meatscrap. 
This is fed in a hopper. The hard grain 
mixture is fed in the litter morning and 
evening. 

From that period to maturity a grain 
mixture of 400 pounds of corn, 200 pounds 
of wheat and 200 pounds of heavy oats is 
used morning and night. The mash mix- 
ture on which they were started during 
the period when they were twelve to 
eighteen weeks of age is kept before them 
in a hopper at all times. Mrs. Diebel 
keeps grit and oystershell before them at 
all times, as well as an abundant supply 
of pure water. Of course, the chicks have 
free range after they are big enough to 
take care of themselves, and thus are able 
to gather all the fresh, green feed they 
want. . 


WHY OUR TAXES HAVE INCREASED 


Continued from page 12 


seed in our fields. Why should we run 
an inferior school and endanger the 
future chances of the children thru in- 
ferior education? 

Every taxing body is faced with the 
same sort of problems; time after time 
they are confronted with the question of 
reduced taxes and reduced efficiency or 
higher taxes and efficiency maintained 
up to the standard. And where we in- 
dividuals catch it in increased taxes is in 
the total of all the little raises, in the 
summing up of all of these little bits 
added to what we’ve already got. 

Time and again I have heard boards 
of one sort or another discussing the 
problem of a slight increase in tax to 
enable them to so some certain thing 
which they thought necessary. Invariably 
they would decide in favor of the in- 
crease and their version would be “it’s 
only so much and spread over the entire 
district it’s only a little for each tax- 
payer.” Their version is absolutely true, 
only a little for each taxpayer, yet when 
we have half*a dozen or more taxing 
bodies each adding on that little bit 
more, the sum total of increased taxes 
amounts to a good deal. 

The foregoing I believe explains a 
little at least of why taxes are high 
Now then, how can we lower them and 
do we want to lower them very greatly? 

Take for instance my own community. 
Last year we voted that special hard 
road tax onto ourselves to enable the 
road commissioner to gravel certain mud 
roads. The fellows living on these roads 
were all good fellows and wanted to get 
out of the mud. They had helped vote 
special taxes before to get some of the 
rest of us out who lived on main roads 
so we thought it no more than right to 
help them get out of the mud. We 
could have saved that twenty-five cents 
on $100 valuation if we had voted that 
road tax down, but we didn’t do it. 

Then, our school taxes, the greatest 
bone of contention in the whole list of 
taxes. If our district school board would 
hire cheaper teachers, not buy play- 
ground equipment, hire a cheaper jani- 
tor, buy cheaper desks and other school 
supplies, we would probably save some- 
thing on our district school tax. But if 
they did that and our school lost its high 
standing and became inferior to the 
schools in our neighboring districts, we 
would beyond doubt rise up in wrathful 
indignation, demand to know why the 
directors were doing as they were doing 
and promptly proceed to throw them 
out of office when their terms expired. 
Then, our high school tax: that could 
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WHITE 


DIARRHEA 


*6, 8, 12 Chicks 
Dying Every Day’’ 
Started B-K—No More Losses 


— That’ se what Mrs. Fred Bradenburg 

writes. ‘‘Have never lost a einges chick with 
White Diarrhea since using B 

White Diarrhea is a germ disease of the bow- 
els. B-K kills the germs. Start feeding B-K in 
drinking water from the very first oy. isinfect 
ineubators and brooders with B-K before each 

hatch goes in. Effective also for prevention and 
treatment of cholera, dysentery and other poultry 

diseases. B-K is a safe, non-poisonous germ killer 

and disinfectant. Clear as water but powerful — 
without any poison—chicks drink it freely —kills the 
germs at once. B-K is concentrated. Costs about 134 
cents a gallon of dilution ready to use. Get a jug 
. from your dealer today, Moneyback «= 

if not satisfied. 


Write for 
Free 
Bulletin 


on prevention 
and treatment 

































Laboratories 
Dept. 120C 
Madison, 
Wis. 











Roup Quickly Checked 


Simply by Putting This in 
the Drinking Water 








Roup is a germ disease. It’s terribly con- 
tagious—once started, it often sweeps through 
the entire flock. 

Conkey’s Roup Remedy is the one doctor 
that never fails. 

It comes in the form of a powder; easily 
dissolves in water. Chickens doctor them- 
selves as they drink. 


Stopped Losses Next Day 

Wm. R. Massie, Mechanicville, N. Y. writes: 
“TI have had very. good results with your 
Roup Remedy used in the water on incubator 
chicks. I stopped losing them the next day. 
My neighbor fad the same trouble and I 
ave him some = the same good results. 

always use it now in the drinking water.” 

Prices—Packages, 30c, 60c, $1.20; 1% Ib. 
can, $2.50; 5 Ib. can, $5.75; all postpaid. 


Conkey’s Canker Special 

Stops and reduces swelling of membranes 
in eyes and other places caused by colds or 
other roupy conditions. Prevents cankers. 

Eastern Prices-——Packages, 50c; pint, $1.20; 
quart, $2.00; gallon, $7.00; all postpaid. 

Colorado and West—Packages, 60c; pint, 
$1.45; quart, $2.40; gallon, $8.00; postpaid. 

If your dealer cannot supply you ‘with Con- 
key’s, don’t accept substitutes, as they may 
do actual harm. Send us your order, and we 
will ship C. O. D. postage prepaid. (209) 

Conkey’s Poultry Book wil! be sent for only 6 centa 
stamps to pay postage. The G. E. Conkey Co., 
6633 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio 


s00fssaver Made $50,000 
in 5 Years Poucs 


Mr. Jack C. Boote, a Worthington, 
Minn. after foi 
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methods I now offer you to Raise 
Weakness--Get 


More 

New Way £ 20 yoore aheed @ f Present y Practice. 
G months A Woost xo } fae and Cut Feed Costs 
Half. Why Toil and W: id today for 


New J Profit Survey and 

Big New ene ag. FREE! 

Worth Bendreds of Paiser. Shows 

how on ae fhe big, Mes tg en “te Poultry rew Rich—how 

Worth Thousands. You 

= Senne ne if se ven a oe which we teach > yen in 
time in your own agg RA is ee 
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AMERICAN POULTRY SCHOOL 
Dept. 4002 Kansas City, Mo. 





Send or free form “Evidence 

of Conception” to be signed 

and witnessed. LANCASTER 
andALLWINE—Reégistered 

Patent Attorneys in United States and Canada, 
427-Ouray Building, Washington, D.C 











be cut some if our board of education 
hadn’t bought a five-acre tract of land 
for the site of that new school house we 
hope to build sometime. But, on the 
other hand, they got a wonderful bar- 
gain on that site and if they hadn’t 
bought it and had later taken some other 
less desirable location, we would have 
questioned their sanity and branded 
them a bunch of dubs 

If we didn’t have forest preserves we 
would save that thirteen cents tax also 
but if anyone should try to take those 
forest preserves away from us, offer us 
our tax back and use our forest pre- 
serves for firewood, he would be run out 
of the county at the end of a pitchfork 
and probably the worst kickers against 
the tax would head the procession to 
run him out. 

We don’t do much kicking around here 
about our road and bridge tax. We’ve 
got to be good road boosters. We've 
seen what good roads have done for us 
and the road and bridge tax doesn’t 
cause much excitement. 

Of course, we all complain about the 
extravagance and waste in our county 
and state governments and there is be- 
yond doubt plenty of it, too, but we 
elect. those divisions of our government 
and keep them in office so we haven't 
got much of a kick coming, and besides, 
the county and state taxes are compara- 
tively small. So, after all, do we really 
want to lower our taxes very greatly? 
Do we want to lower our taxes, our local 


taxes, at the expense of our local de- 
velopment and efficiency? Do we want 
mud roads, poor schools, not enough 


bridges, and inferior local government? 
Do we want to live in the pioneer days 
of the past or the modern days of the 
present? 

I notice most of the fellows who com- 
plain about our high taxes don’t drive a 
horse and buggy any more. They use 
modern autos, they have tractors, milk- 
ing machines, modern farm equipment 
and modern buildings. They don’t want 
the sod house and mud road days of the 
past any longer so they cannot expect 
to have the modern conveniences of the 
present and the taxation of the sod 
house and mud road days. 

The other Saturday afternoon it was 
rainy and too wet to work outdoors. A 
couple of us who like football tuned in 
on the radio on some of the big games. 
We heard Pennsylvania playing Chicago, 
Illinois playing Michigan, Northwestern 
playing Tulane. We heard the bands, 
the crowds and the excitement. It was 
almost like being there. It was vastly 
different from the old days—and it takes 
higher taxes to make all these things 
possible. I don’t believe that many of 
us honestly want reduced taxes if it 
means also reduction to conditions and 
equipment of the past. 

There are some things, however, which 
we can do to help keep our taxes within 
reason and those things are, to work for 
a better system, a more equal system of 
taxation, which will tax the wealthy and 
their securities as well as the land of 
the farmer. And we should all work 
for the great efficiency and economy in 
all branches of our local government. 
We should take a keen and active inter- 
est in all local affairs and in the selec- 
tion of the men who represent us in the 
various branches of government, for the 
mistakes of our governing officials are 
our mistakes; we are responsible for 
their being in office. If we don’t take an 
interest in affairs we shouldn’t kick at 
the way things are run by those who do. 

This matter of government and taxa- 
tion is just like every other department 
of life, we get out of it just exactly what 
put in—nothing more and nothing 


we 


less. 
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ings it free. 


“We have operated the same Hart-Par for seven years. Our tractor has made a remarkable 
test. It is running with its original bearings, pistons and cylinders and it uses no more oil 
and very little more kerosene than when it was new.” 


Howard Ritchie, Rochelle, Illinois 


HART-PARR 


ACCESSIBILITY 


means much to you in convenience 


One of the reasons why the oldest working tractors in existence are Hart-Parrs is 
because of their unusual accessibility. Compare a Hart-Parr in this respect with any 
competing tractor. You can get to the main bearings of a Hart-Parr in only four 
minutes; the rocker arms and bushings in three minutes; the governor in three 
minutes; the shifting gears in four minutes. You can adjust the clutch in one minute 
and grease the entire tractor in only fourteen minutes. And the Hart-Parr delivers 
more horse-power per dollar than any tractor on the market; paying for itself quickly 
in money saved in time, labor and lower production costs. 






You Need This Free Book on Power Farming 


This helpful book on the economy of power farming should be read 

by every farmer who desires to modernize his farm. 

ee u that a tractor is a real crop insurance investment. The coupon 
ir 


It will convince 
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FRE 


Without obligation gaaie send me your free 
illustrated book on power farming. 


BOOK COUPON 


BART. PARR CoO., 
Lawler St., Charles City, lowa 
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Warm, oun? steel nests 
than wood, last a lif e. The increased egg 
yield will pay for them in a short time, 

KNUDSON, Sanitary, galvanized steel nests, are 

endorsed by successful’ Poultrymen the nation over, 

FREE. Simply send name for catalog and full in- 

formation with special offer. The 20 per cent re- 

duction more than makes Knudson nests a poultry 


house necessitv 
I 
oracle a ms ad 


Also coops, fountains, feeders an 

equipment A posteard will do. 
SEAMAN-SCHUSKE METAL WORKS CO. 

Dept. 507, St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Money can buy. Used on ds of I 
| farms. Sold APN & positive 2 gumsentes, 
No. 22-49. Capacity Chicks Size, $12.50 
No. 22-50. Capacity 1000 Chicks Size, $14.00 As 


| Mit-Shel Stamping Mfg. Co., Box 5, Quincy, Illinois 
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/ Save$5 to$8—Factory Prices* 


/ This brooder raises more and better chicks atlow- \ 
est cost. Stove is sturdy, safe, air-tight, self- 
regulating—best in world to hold fire. Burns soft 
coal better than any other brooder. Also burns 
hard coal, wood, ete. Automatic regulator main- 
tains uniform heat night and day. Canopy spreads 

heat evenly over chicks, gives pure air. 
500 and 1000 chick sizes. Backed 
: by 8 years’ success. Guaranteed. 
— paid E. of Rockies. 
a outfit sent FREE 
with brooder. Lowest price. 

Write us TODAY 


F. M. Bowers & Sons ff 


The lime content in PEARL GRIT 
makes poultry produce more eggs, 
Ite whiteness makes it 
quickly found. 
by sending 10c 
pound package and 
mame of your dealer. 
THE OHIO MARBLE CO, 
210Ash St., Piqua, Ohio 


YOU CAN EARN $60 A WEEK 


Take orders every day for our famous shirte—lowest factory prices 
biggest commissions—complete sample outfit absolutely FREE. Wrie 


quick,. Fashion Wear Shirt Co., Dept C-201, Cincinnati, G. 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 


is department of Letters and Comments is 
ast our Critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 
views herein ex by our subscribers are 
mot necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will publish as 
many reasonabieletters as our space will permit. 














BEST SOLUTION 

Mr. Meredith's article in your February num- 
ber, “Putting Agriculture on a Business Basis,'’ is, 
in my opinion, the best, most logical and practical 
solution yet su ested to cure our surplus farm 
crop ills. Sincerely hope your plans will be adopted 
by our gov conenanb. Am urgently requesting fellow 
farmers to join in adv a this matter to our 
representatives in congress have been a reader 
and deep admirer of 8. F. for many, many years. 
—B. L. L., Iowa. 


SEES NO SURPLUS 

I have taken 8S. F. for yous and have gained 
much good thereby. While I have not always 
agreed with everything you have said I have 
thought the good more than offset the other and 
then all do not think alike. 

You cannot expect the farmer to run his business 
at a loss any more than the business man, editor or 
anyone else. And the farmer has been doing this 
for years. Some will say it is because he does not 
manage. That is true sometimes, but not always, 
by a good deal. And few would manage better 
with what he has had to put up with. 

If the farmer had not been an optimist he would 
have just quit long ago and told the world to go 
hang for all he cared. 

All you can hear now is the great ers of corn. 
There is no surplus and never was. hile there is 
a big crop in sections, there is a Mh very poor 
crop, practically nothing in many others. I traveled 
over most of the corn states last fall and I have 
seen with | own eyes. I have been a farmer 
practically all my life but I do my own thinking, 
most of the time, at least. One thing that is hurt- 
ing corn prices is that they have bled the ranges 
white, also the stock farm, and there are no feeders 
to take the grain. I am sick of hearing about the 
surplus. The farmers should stick together, tooth 

toenail, but I am afraid they never will because 
by the time they labor 10 to 16 hours a day they 
are too weary to think for themselves and Tet the 
white-collar do it for them to their detriment.— 
H. W. P., lowa. 


RELIES ON RECIPES 

Could you give some ways with buttermilk soon 
in your paper? Also some cake recipes using cream 
instead of butter. 8S. F. is best yet. I take other 
magazines but when I want to know it will come 
out right, I look it up in 8. F. I think I have it for 
15 years. Many porkers have been canned and 
cured by your recipes.—Mrs. W. G. H., Iowa. 

Comment: Recipes for some buttermilk dishes 
were given in our February issue.—Editor. 


THEY CALL IT “PERSONAL LIBERTY” 

I have taken 8. F. for a number of years and I 
believe I have most every copy yet; too good to 
throw away. I get behind from different causes 
about sending in my subscriptions on time, but I 
mean always to have this paper ceme to my home as 
long as I have one, if it continues to be as good in 
the future as it has been in the past. 

I can’t see why anyone can find fault with this 
publication, as it gives each and every one the 
perfect right to their own way of thinking. We 
can’t all think the same way; someone is sure to 
be wrong, and the one that squeals the most, nine 
times out of ten, is the one that thinks wrong. 

The first page I read is Our Bulletin. I remember 
of reading about the fellow that wanted his paper 
stopped, and here in the last, number is another up- 
holder of misery who says, ‘Did you ever hear of 
a man putting a mortgage on his farm to buy 
booze?” Isay, ““Yessir.”" I am the wife of his son 
and live on the farm, and that was done in the good 
old days. He died at the age of 61 and his son-in- 
law followed suit and put the final motgage on the 
farm for the self-same purpose. We bought a por- 
tion of the farm when the mortgage was due and 
now that son is walking in the footsteps of his father. 

Oh, the misery, deprivations and heartaches of a 
drunkard’s wife. We have no little ones, but if we 
had, they would have to suffer along with Mother. 
I am only one of many that has to stand aside and 
see all they have to eat thrown in the yard, be 
kicked out of bed on a cold night and have no fire, 
their life threatened if they ever expose them to 
the world. How can anyone uphold the stuff that 
causes so much misery and suffering? When I 

N 





read the letter written by C. L., Wis., I cried 
and said to myself, ‘‘Bless his old heart. God love 
him and all such noble men.’’—A drunkard’s wife, 
Ohio 


WOULD CUT EXPENSE 

I see everybody and every newspaper are all 
talking about the farmer and no one seems to know 
how to help him, from the county seat newspaper 
up to the president of the U. S. A. have a very 
good idea of how the farmer could be helped, but 
the next thing is to make anyone believe it. 

Of course, the farmer knows he hasn’t an even 
chance. He knows it better than the balance of all 
the world, because he is paying the bill 

Now in my mind, if the farmer was organized, 
the same as all the unions are today, there would 


be a war in less than thirty days, for he would be 

just like any other business man. It is a good thing 
or everyone, including the farmer, that he is not 
organized and never will be, but the way to get 
the country back to where it should be is to give 
the farmer half a chance and cut his expenses 
down to where he can sell his corn at 50 or 60 
cents and make a decent living. 

All this is very simple. Instead of raising the 
salaries of the big guns, cut them down, from every 
road supervisor to every county seat and every 
capitol of the U. 8. A., including a million or two at 
Washington, milking more cows and burning less 

as, and so on all along the line, would do a mighty 
ot of good, but the ple are not going to do any- 
thing of this kind. The ey are just going to keep on 
going at a higher speed all the time and no man can 
tell what the end will be. 

For instance, we will take the railroad. Every- 
body has a knock at the railroad freight. Well, if 
all of the belp you employ around your printing 
establishment would tell you what time they are 
going to work, what time they are going to quit 
work every day, and also tell you a what you 
had to pay them for every day’s work, name who is 
the boss, that is the position the railroad is in to- 
oy. 5 That i * just what is causing the high freight. 

E., Iowa. 


FAVORS MARKETING PLAN 
I have just read the “Guide Posts For Farm 
Operations” and think it the best I ever read, but 
how in the world are we going to get such a bill 
thru? They do a lot of talking and investigating 
and what does that amount to? If such a bill was 
ut thru I think there would be more of our land put 
a into grass. Every 7 would raise more 
of a variety, wheat, corn, hogs, rye, oats, without 
so much of this high-priced 1 abor. We would know 
just where we were at all times and I don’t believe 
there would be so many farmers sold out, because 
they would not go beyond the limit. i hey have 
to take too much of a chance now. We farmers 
around here would like to see a bill put thru like 
the one you outline.—E. B., Iowa. 


FROM MISSOURI HILLS 

I’ve just finished reading the January issue of 
8. F. and like it fine; in fact, it is the only farm 
magazine we take and Thave time to read it ibeneby. 
Now I know nearly every one of my neighbors take 
it, too, and in this county we are sure interested in 
fruit growing, especially strawberries. 

We read lots about wheat i in your paper and that 
is all right. We used to raise wheat in Rice county, 
Kansas, but I want to show you what we have done 
with the Aroma strawberry. It far surpasses any 
money we ever made on wheat on the same amount 
of land. 

In March, 1923, we set three acres on a north 
slope, did all the work myself, only a few days 
hoeing. In the spring of 1924 I harvested and sold 
212 crates (24 quarts to the crate) for $651.72. 
My expenses were $264.97, which leaves $386.75 
clear from the three acres, or an average of $128.91 
per acre. 

That summer they were plowed and the weeds 

ulled twice. In the spring of 1925 they did even 
tter. I sold 2514 crates for $1,038.33, expenses 
being $311.88, leaving a total of $726.45, making an 
average of $242.15 per acre. And that is not a 
bumper crop as the first year a drouth hit us about 
the middle of the picking season and the second 
spring we had a late hard freeze. 
I said before, I like to hear about the other states, 
bet let us hear something about Missouri and about 
the rough hilly part, too.—J. C. P., Mo. 


AGAINST WORLD COURT 

I had fully made up my mind to renew my sub- 
scription, but reading your editorial on the League 
of Nations and world court has entirely changed my 
mind. I thought 8S. F. was a farm paper, but I 
ust discovered it is working for big business. What 
ou would it be to the farme: hay be U. 8. to enter 
the world court? None. Let the money barons 
who have loaned their money to Europe whistle 
for their money, if they are afraid of losing it. I 
believe what Washington said, “‘Keep out of foreign 
entanglements,” and if we had we would have been 
better off than we are. All farmers won't fall for 
such bunk.—J. G., Wis. 


BEST OF ITS KIND 

My wife and I have read 8. F. for some time and 
it may be I have a right to membership in your 
letter and comment department. At least, I am 
going to say a few words to make known to some 
other people how matters look to me. We have a 
very favorable opinion of 8. F., in fact, we are con- 
vinced it is the best of its kind we know of. 

It is very certain that no person can combat 
every opinion that is opposed to his view of matters 
during his lifetime. Each one says and does what 
appears right to him and his views stand or fall 
when the next step in im rovement is taken. I was 
forcefully impressed wit “Viewing With Alarm,” 
*“*‘What's Right W ith America?” and ‘ ‘Representa- 
tive Government.” The statement, “This coun- 
try is all right and you know it,” in my judgment, 
is in error. It is perhaps, the nearest right of any 
country in the world today, but any w elfintormed 
person knows this country is not right in every 
neat gem and that the masses, in this enlightened 
and, are still laboring under much misinformation, 
while there is much for the wisest of our land to 
learn, or if not, then those who come after them 
Our government when it was in the making was 
— as hotly and earnestly o ed, as some hot- 

eaded, intolerant, combustible people of today 





oppose what they think is an attempt by some 
other method or system to take the ~ ool of what 
we have in operation here and now. Such people 
must not believe in the science of evolution of 
government at least.—W. M. S., Ohio. 


SOME VIEWS ON FARM POWER 

After carefully reading the article, “Another 
View of the Horse Situation,” written by Mr. 
Yerkes, I have come to the final conclusion that 
these gentlemen are not practical, but just plain, 
common, ordinary, theoretical farmers. The horse 
will be utilized as a beast of burden on any practical 
farm, as also will be motor power po | tractors. 
Especially on hilly farms where it is simply im- 
possible to use tractors on hillsides or for going 
thru ditches for fear of upsetting same, a team of 
horses will be u 

On many Rom where the tractor yam god re- 
fuses to pull two plows in hard muck land, there is 
where a team of horses is generally used, and the 
tractor is then silently hauled away, not to be used 
again. Certainly, the tractor does come in handy 
in more than one way. So does a team of horses, 
and as for the cultivation of the rows, like standing 
corn, cotton, etc., a team of horses is just the thing 
to do the right kind of work. As to hauling wheat, 
limestone or fertilizer with a tractor seems rather 
too ridiculous for me to discuss, for any sane-vnind- 
ed, practical and real up-to-date farmer would 
either resort to a truck or hitch a team of horses to 
that wagon. I believe that’s the very reason why 
so many farmers of todaygo bankrupt, because 
they simply farm theoretically and not practically 
and fail te apply the right kind 5 a system to the 
right pete of farming.—A. nif 

Comment: We thoroly ahs with the above 
writer that the important point is to study the 

wer needs of your particular farm and use the 
Ein d and amount of power that is most economic 
under your conditions, whether it is tractor, horses, 
or both.—Editor. 


S. F. HIS TEXTBOOK 

I have been a reader of your valuable paper for 
many years. Thought I would send you a picture 
of my little son — at favorite pet. He loves S. F. 
very much. He learned his first letters from S. F. 
He was six years old November 9, 1925, and goes to 
school every day. He can read the bedtime story 
in your paper 











One of our young farmers 


I am a farmer's wife and have plenty of work to 
do with only a few moments to spare for reading 
matter. Altho I have many magazines and papers 
in my study, I am always glad to give S. F. a 
prominent place. It is worthy of it. I like your 
cover pictures and poems. They awaken pleasant 
rag ay of my childhood days on the farm.— 

rs. ; 


md hy ww FARM POLICY 

We are much delighted with your farm paper and 
exceedingly pleas with your able and proper 
proposition for the settlement of the farm price 
and marketing question—Uncle Sam setting the 
staple price and taking in the surplus, if any, and 
storing it against a lean year or possible famine.— 
A. M. T., Ind. 


THE ONLY SYSTEM 

Your article in the February issue, ‘Putting 
Agriculture on a Business Basis,” is the best I have 
ever read. I think it is the only system. If this 
could be done it would help everyone more than 
anything we have ever had. It would give the farm- 
er better credit and give better security for bankers 
and business men.—A. S., Iowa. 


GOOD AS IT IS 

I appreciate your paper and the way you handle 
business entrusted to you. I get from it a great 
many good points on farming and can compare 
views of other farmers with mine, which is of great 
help to me. As to the improvement of your paper, 
I think it is all right as it is. Some very well edu- 
cated agricultural official might possibly find room 
for improvement, but it does very good as it is.— 
W.A.G., Il 





Would it be too much against any of the rules 
of S. F. to print a page of songs each month? 
Old-fashioned and up-to-date songs, as requested, 
oras yousee fit, Thisis just a suggestion.—D, A. M, 
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PISSED 


NEW STAR SIX TOURING $695, f.o.b. Lansing 


Harnessed Power 


Wirnout whip or goad or sweat or strain, the Star 
Car delivers great power—constant and untiring. Power 
that levels hills, that plows through mud or sand, that 
shortens the miles, and lengthens daylight hours. 


Hayes-Hunt bodies—beautiful, roomy, and comfortable, 
make the powerful and economical Star— either Four 
or Six—the outstanding buy in the low-cost field. 


Low-cost Transportation 





Built by Durant Motors 


MORE POWER AND SUPERIOR QUALITY 


IMPROVED STAR FOUR NEW STAR SIX 
COM. CHASSIS $425 COUPSTER $610 CHASSIS . $620 COUPE .. . $820 
ROADSTER . $525 COACH. . $695 TOURING $695 COACH .. . $880 
TOURING. $525 SEDAN .. $795 COUPSTER $745 LANDAU SEDAN $975 
Prices, f. o. b. Lansing 


DURANT MOTORS, Inc., 250 West 50th Street, New York 
General Sales Dept.—1819 Broadway, New York 


Dealers and Service Stations throughout the United States, Canada and Mexico 
Plants: Elizabeth, N. J. Lansing, Mich. Oakland, Cal. Toronto, Ont. 
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Leadership that is 
the result of 50 


years study 


of farm 
problems 


E leadership of the WALLIS O. K. Tractor 





only time and experience 





ed and maintained, for 














Oil Air Cleaner 


NOTICE: We want the 
3 the J. A CASE PLO Works, IN 
{ any other company with **J. 


is the result of half a century of experience in 
the development and production of farm equip- 
ment. This fact is of vital importance to the buyer 
of a tractor for it assures service satisfaction that 


can provide. 


The 1926 WALLIS O. K. Tractor is basically the 
same time-tested, light weight, enclosed gear, and 
thoroughly engineered tractor that has establish- 


years, the reputation as 


America’s Foremost Tractor. The patented U-Frame, 
the greatest of all tractor inventions, is still its 
foundation. Further supremacy of the WALLIS 
is emphasized by such new refinements as the — 


PATENTED FUEL SAVING VAPORIZER 

PICKERING GOVERNOR 

WALLIS OIL AIR CLEANER 

WALLIS POWER TAKE-OFF 

WALLIS OVERSIZE CHRONE VANADIUM 

SLIDING GEAR SHAFT 

The purchase of a WALLIS is a gilt-edge investment that will 
pay dividends in dollars, service and satisfaction. Letthe nearest 
WALLIS Dealer supply your farm power needs. 


J. 1. CASE ver egtesd WORKS, Inc., Racine, Wis. 


to know that the WALLIS TRACTO! 


R is made 
- of Racine, Wisconsin, and is NOT the 
CASE’ 'as part of ite corporate name. 
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Zine {nsulafed 


dmerican Yoiles 
Banner.z:.Posts 


. 





GUARANTEE 


With every roll of American Fence 
your dealer will give you our writ- 
ten guarantee that it will outlast 


or equal in service any other fence 
now made, of equal size wires and 
used under the same conditions, 


Banner Steel Posts 


Railroad rail design. Large, slit-winged anchor plate roots 


firmly into the ground. Ask your dealer. 








‘Américan Steel & Wire Company 


Chicago New York Boston Birmingham Dallas Denver Saft Lake City 








RANGER DELIVERED FREE 


express 
ot ane stytes. Bicycles $21. 50 up. y 
and Factory-to-Rider prices. 


MEAD Cycle Co., Dept. C-129, 





and 30 days’ trial, 











rite today for our big catalog 
CHICAGO 





W. SMITH GRUBBER CO. Dept. 3p _La Crescent, Minnesota 
— 
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“For more than fifty years the Gret and last word in 
Seump Pullers Easy Monthly Payments. Catalog Free 
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FAVORS LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

I have just read the editorial comment on the 
League of Nations and I wish I could shake hands 
with the editor. I have always been in favor of the 
League, and I am an American and not a democrat 
I believe if it were left to a vote of the people, 
America would join. I lost a dear brother in the 
world war and Mother died not long after. Her 
heart was broken. have two sons that would be 
called should there be another war. 

I know every mother is surely praying for wars to 
stop and the day cannot come too soon. 

I have been a reader of 8. F. for eighteen years 
May the editor live many years and see al! nations 
of the earth bound together by bonds of love, ready 
at any moment to help each other, instead of watch- 
ing fora chance to kick. I would that nations would 
— thy neighbor as thyself.'""—Mrs. D. H. B 

oO. 


SOME MARKET IDEAS 

With Cash red wheat in the St. Louis market 
selling close to $2 a bushel and May wheat in the 
option market less than 21 cents under, it shows 
plainly that there is something radically wrong; 
that the option market is in no way serving its 
purpose; namely, protection to the purchaser. If 

urchased in the country at $1.85, what protection 
is offered the purchaser when selling for so much 
less per bushel in the option market? Look at 
Cash wheat, see what it is selling for, then add car- 
rying charges, interest, insurance, etc., and you can 
soon arrive at the price May option wheat should 
be commanding. 

The winter wheat was sown so late that no roots 
or tops were secured, and with ideal weather only 
a very light crop can be secured. Only about one- 
half as much sown as was intended. It is certainly 
time that May and July wheat should advance by 
leaps and bounds. 

Make the option market a protection market, 
where supply and demand enter into the market 
and not solely manipulation. 

Corn sugar, corn dinners served in all menus of 
corn products—except the one that this city was 
once famous for—not included—all tend to advance 
the corn market. One party has advanced the 
theory of feeding more corn to cows, and then con- 
suming more milk, cream, butter and cheese, a 
double way of handling the situation. If we had 
hogs and cattle to feed, all corn at prices now 
prevailing, farmers would not need any help, would 
not need to be looking for a better market, and the 
general public would be eating the best of meats.— 
R. L. 8., Il 


FOR LITTLE FARMER, TOO 
I am writing in regard to those men giving the 
county agents fits. They talk but don't know any- 
thing about it. I bet neither one was ever at a meet- 
ing. We have a few howlers here. One says it's all 


| for the big farmer. That’s not so, for the little 


farmer is the one it helps. We used to never 
have any eggs this time of year, thinking they 
wouldn't lay when it was cold. Our county agent 
came and told us better and told us how to handle 
our chickens. 

Our daughter joined the chicken club he organ- 
ized. She got 100 chicks the nineteenth of April 
She raised 43 pullets and had 54 roosters to sell in 
June. We made her a little poultry house, Mis- 
souri type, and she put 39 pullets up the first of 
October. By the fourteenth they began to lay 
and have been laying ever since. She takes fifteen 
dozen eggs to town every Saturday. 

Now, you fellows that how! about paying our 
agents. I would like to see you beat it. He also 
told us how to raise different feeds and I know that 
he knows what he is talkin . about. Please prove 
that you do.— Mrs. A. K., Mo. 


COUNTY AGENT NOT A LOAFER 


As to county agents, I am familiar with the 
work of just one of them and he was decidedly not 
a loafer and he did increase producti mn in his 
county. A well-cared-for orchard loaded down with 
fine fruit, an acre of corn grown by a boy under his 
instruction, were things the most confirmed moss- 


back couldn't entirely ignore 
Still, I am not in favor of spending the tax- 


payers’ money to hire a county agent. His work in 
the long run does the farmer no good. If it hadn't 
been for him I would now be getting 75 cents a 
dozen for eggs. What we farmers need is not more 
production but a better price for what we produce 
The farm papers are full of all the information any 


man needs to succeed in any line of farming. They 
can be had at a price so low as to be ridiculous. No 
man needs to be ignorant unless he wants to be 
that way. Why should I be taxed to ram informa- 
tion down a man’s neck when he doesn't want to 
learn? If he doesn’t have sense enough to read 5. F 
and profit by what he finds there, let him alone; 

he won't raise stuff then to compete with the stuff 
that I raise.—R. J. S., Mo. 


WANTS RECIPE BOOK 
I am writing this to suggest that you make a big 
cook book out of all the recipes you have and are 
inting in 8. F. &é book of that kind surely would 
Be appreciated by all us women folks. It would be 
a fine thing to have with all the cooking recipes 
and ways of curing meat, canning fruit, poultry, 
vegetables, and a thousand other things that we 
appreciate. It is always hard to find just what you 
want in the different numbers. If they were all in 
one book it would be nice as a premium gift.— Mrs. 
B., 8. D. 








FERRETED FACTS FOR FARMERS 


Continued from page 10 
Waterways Scheme Is Pushed 

That national attention is beginning to 
focus on the question of waterways devel- 
opment is clearly indicated by the in- 
terest exhibited in the current hearings be- 
fore the house rivers and harbors com- 
mittee. Among those who appeared 
before the committee to urge immediate 
action on the 9,000 miles Mississippi 
system was Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover, who said that the system could be 
completed in five years, if taken immedi- 
ately in hand, and at a cost negligible in 
comparison with the economic return. 

The completion of the system, secretary 
of Commerce Hoover said, would do more 
than any other measure to bring greater 
prosperity to agriculture by linking the 
se sa regions with the seacoast by 
water. kstimates of economies in freight 
rates alone were to the effect that over the 
completed Mississippi system or the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence system savings of 4 to 
9 cents could be effected on every bushel 
of grain and at the same time bring the 
farmer closer to the competitive centers. 
The cost of transporting 1,000 bushels of 
wheat 1,000 miles on a modern Missis- 
sippi barge costs from $60 to $70 as come 
pared with $150 to $200 for rail haulage. 

“It costs the American farmer about 
11 cents a bushel more than it does the 
Argentine farmer to transport his crops 
to Liverpool,” Mr. Hoover said. 

The Mississippi System 


The projected system would comprise: 
an East-West trunk waterway from Pitts- 
burgh thru Cairo to St. Louis and Kansas 
City, 1,600 miles; a great North-South 
trunk waterway from New Orleans to 
Chicago, connecting with the Great Lakes 
system. Improvement of the upper 
Mississippi would bring St. Paul and 
Minneapolis into the system, while the 
improvement of the upper Missouri would 
ultimately bring Omaha and South Dakota 
points in. Improvement of the Tennessee 
river would bring in Chattanooga and 
Nashville, while Galveston and Houston 
would be brought in thru the Arkansas, 

Trackage May Be Abandoned 


Senator Cummins of Iowa is authority 
for the statement that unless consolida- 
tion of the railroads is effected, the near 
future will see the abandonment of 
75,000 miles of railway trackage. The 
senator goes further and declares that 
failure to consolidate will inevitably bring 
government ownership and operation. 
The 415,000 miles of track, constituting 
the railway system of the country, are 
now operated by 900 separate and gen- 
erally independent corporations. Returns 
run all the way from those that do not 
earn the cost of operation and mainten- 
ance to those that earn as high as 10 to 12 
percent on their capital. Altho the 
Cummins bill providing for consolidation 
within three years has won general sup- 
port, there is so much controversy over 
important features of it, including the 
three-year limit, that final action at this 
session is extremely doubtful. 

Our Dividends From Highways 


A former president of the American 
Road Builders’ Association recently made 
the assertion that $1,630,000,000 annually 
is saved in the United States in motor 
vehicle operating costs as a result of the 
construction of 133,000 miles of hard- 
surfaced roads and 153,000 miles of gravel 
road, a total of 286,000 miles since 1904. 
These estimates are based on 25 percent 
higher operating costs on dirt roads than 
on hard-surfaced roads and 10 percent 
higher on dirt roads than on gravel roads. 
The annual dividend to the users of the 
roads is thus shown to be greater than the 
total yearly outlay by federal, state and 
local units for road building purposes. 
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Freight Rates & Values 
of Commodities 


Freight rates on farm products are criticised by some persons on 
the ground that they are too high as compared with rates on other 


kinds of commodities. 


The Hoch-Smith resolution passed by Con- 


gress indicated that the Interstate Commerce Commission in fixing 
freight rates should give more consideration to the value of com- 


modities. 


The authors of the resolution believed this would result 


in reductions in rates on farm products. 


This view is entirely erroneous. 
Freight rates on farm products 
are not high in proportion to their 
value; and the fixing of rates on 
the basis only of the value of 
commodities would result, not in 
a reduction, but in a general ad- 
vance, in the rates on farm 
products. 


Many Factors Must Be Con- 
sidered in Rate-Making 


A very important factor is the 
cost incurred by the railways in 
transporting different commodi- 
ties. The competition of railways 
with each other and with water 
carriers, and the competition of 
different producing territories and 
markets with each other, must 
also be considered. If freight rates 
were based only on value, large 
classes of cheap commodities, 
such as lumber and coal, would 
be hauled for less than the direct 
expense incurred by the railways 
in hauling them. 

However, the value of differ- 
ent commodities already is given 
much consideration in fixing rates. 
Some persons have criticised the 
freight rates on farm products 
solely on the ground that they 
are higher in proportion to com- 
modity values than the rates on 
manufactured articles. Certain of 
the statistics on this subject that 
have been widely used are very 
misleading. Furthermore, in such 
discussion the rates on other large 
classes of commodities shipped 
by rail must also be considered. 


Rates Low in Proportion to 
Value of Farm Products 


Recent estimates, which have 
been carefully made, indicate 
that in 1925 the average value 
of all manufactured products 
shipped by rail was about $134 


per ton; of farm products, (in- 
cluding animals and animal prod- 
ucts) about $111; of forest prod- 
ucts, about $17; and of products 
of mines about $4.75. These are their 
estimated values at the destinations to 
which they are shipped. 

The average freight charge per ton 
on manufactured products in the en- 
tire country was about 4!/4 per cent 
of their value per ton and average 
freight charge on farm products was 
about 6 per cent of their value. This 
takes no account of the average dis- 
tance that each ton was hauled. In 
western territory the average distance 
that a ton of farm products is hauled 
is greater than the average distance a 
ton of manufactured articles is hauled. 
In consequence, the average freight 
rate per ton per mile in western terri- 
tory on farm products is only about 
1.25 cents, while on “‘manufactures 
and miscellaneous” it is 1.36 cents. 

The average freight charge per ton 
in the entire country on “forest prod- 
ucts’—lumber, etc.—was about 20 
per cent of their value per ton. The 
average freight charge per ton on all 
products of mines was about 40 per 
cent of their value. 


Readjustment Based on Value 
Would Increase Rates on 


Farm Products 


The rates on products of forests 
and mines actually are low. They are 
higher in proportion to the value of 
these commodities than-the rates on 
manufactured and farm products be- 
cause the average values per ton of 
products of forests and products of 
mines are lower. 

The tonnage of products of forests 
and of mines transported by the rail- 
ways of the entire country is so great 
that the total earnings derived from 
hauling them are more than twice as 
great as the total earnings derived 
from hauling farm products. There- 
fore, if all freight rates were to be re- 
adjusted in proportion to the value of 
commodities they would be so reduced 
on forest and mineral products as to 
make necessary large advances in the 
rates on both manufactured and agri- 
cultural products. 

The claim that the present adjust- 
ment of freight rates unfairly discrimi- 
nates against farm products in general 
is not based on facts. 


This is one of a series of statements published to give the farmer 


authentic information about railroad matters. 


Any questions that 


you would like to ask will be cheerfully answered. Address: 


WESTERN RAILWAYS’ COMMITTEE 
ON PUBLIC RELATIOINS 


740 Transportation Building, Chicago, Illinois 
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Easter Ann Changes Her Mind 


ONEY BABE, I does 
H wish you’d go along 

now and make up 
your mind. I been waitin’ 
on you now, girl, for mostus 
onto a year and I sure is 
cravin’ for you to make up 
your mind.” 

Jonas Jones made a dis- 
consolate picture as he stood 
in front of the habitation of 
Easter Ann Johnson and pled 
for her to make up her mind. 
Jonas had been pleading for 
nearly four months. Every 
night he rode his dilapidated 
bicycle over to Ragsdale and 
urged and urged Easter Ann 
until she drove him off, put 
out the cat, and locked the 
door. 

Easter Ann was the idol of 
his heart. Her buxom figure, 
her full red lips, her gleaming 
teeth, her pats those 
eyes! When she rolled them 
up at Jonas, showing their 
dazzling whites, Jonas was so 
thrilled that he wondered 
something didn’t just tear 
loose and let his ignited heart 
explode. 

“It’s jes’ this away, Jonas,”’ 
explained Easter Ann. “Con- 
templatin’ matrimony with you is a 
mighty serious business. You is that un- 
lucky, I’se skeered. I ain’t sayin’ I don’t 
crave the pleasure of your company. You 
makes a most excruciatin’ gentleman 
friend, Jonas, but I don’t somehow feel 
that bein’ as unlucky as you is, it is safe 
for me to go and git married with you.” 

“I has been most powerful hampered,” 
admitted Jonas. ‘‘Seem like luck is what 
I has everything else but. I don’t believe 
much in these charms and ha’nts and fate 
and sich like. *Tain’t nuthip’ to this luck 
talk. Ht’s jes this away, I’m tellin’ you. 
The fellow what’s on hands when the 
*possum is baked is the boy what gits to 
pick the bones, and some way another 
these las’ few years, I don’t never git 
around ’til the dishes is all washed up. 
Ain’t you never gwine to marry me, Honey 
Babe?” 

“T ain’t sayin’ as I is and I ain’t sayin’ 
as I ain’t. I ain’t like hearin’ you speak 
of charms and ha’nts and things like you 
does. Your luck won’t never turn lessen 
you watch ’bouten things. I b’lieves in 
“em an’ I b’lieves in ’em strong.” 

She exhibited another six inches of her 
shapely ankle, upon which a silver dime 
was tied by a red string. 


B’LIEVES in ’em a heap,” she resumed. 

“But Jonas, was you ever to show me 
your luck had done turned, I’d marry you 
so quick there wouldn’t be no time to bake 
a weddin’ cake.” 

Jonas mounted his rickety bicycle and 
rode disconsolately away. Down at the 
corner Brother Rastus Winters was ex- 
horting the faithful few that had gathered 
for the Thursday evening prayer service. 

“T tells you, Breddern,” his voice came 
thru the open windows to Jonas clearly, 
“there ain’t nuthin’, I tells you, what can 
help a man in trouble like prayin’. Daniel 
prayed out o’ the lions’ den, Breddern, 
an’ Jonah prayed out o’ the whale’s insides 
and the Hebroo chillun prayed thru the 
Red Sea. What you got to do, Mister 
Man-in-Trouble, is to pray.” 

Jonas rode on thoughtfully. He was 
surely Mr. Man-in-Trouble. 

“T reckon, wuz I to pray bouten any- 
thing,” he muttered, “I’d pray for Easter 
Ann to make up her min’.”’ 

At the chain grocery store he dis- 
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“It’s jes’ this way, Jonas,” ex- 
plained Easter Ann, ‘‘contemplat- 


mighty serious business”’ 


from the colored population. 
They laughed and poked each 
other in the ribs and hung 
around to see anything of 
interest that might happen. 
Among these Jonas came to a 
sliding halt. 

“What’s all dis here rookus 
: about?” he inquired of a tall 
fi? ji yellow negro who was stand- 
ing nearby, picking his teeth 
and singing “‘’Tain’t gwine 
gwine to rain no more,” be- 
tween showers. 

“Mr. Swanson, the boss at 
the grocery store, is gwine to 
give that car to somebody. 
I’se waitin’ to see who gets 
at.” 

‘Seems like I heard sum- 
thin’ bouten that. They 
give tickets with numbers on 
em.” 

Just then on the balcony 
above the grocery door, Mr. 
Swanson appeared, followed 
by a leading citizen, the 
prosecuting attorney, and his 
little yellow haired daugh- 


numbers was _ vigorously 


. qN ing matrimony with you is a_ ter. The keg containing the 


mounted, entered, and bought a plug of 
Brown Mule, a little sugar, coffee, meal 
and salt meat. The full bill came to a dol- 
lar and fifteen cents. As he paid it, the 
clerk handed him a little square ticket, 
bearing some figures. 

“What for is this here?” he queried, a 
puzzled expression wrinkling his brow. 

“Oh, come around tomorrow and that 
may get you a fine automobile. You may 
be the lucky man.” 

Jonas laughed. 

‘“‘White Man, you is lookin’ at the on- 
luckiest nigger in Georgia. What nobody 
else wants to happen to ’em, is what sure 
is gwine to happen to me. I don’t reckon 
mbely is any onluckier than what I is. 
I don’t pay no ’tention to nuthin’ like 
this here.”” He shoved the ticket and the 
tobacco into his pocket and went out, 
whistling. 


THE following afternoon, just a few 

minutes before three o'clock, Jonas 
was riding his antiquated wheel down 
Broad street. Heavy clouds hung in the 
sky and every few minutes big “yO of 
rain peppered down. The wind blew, 
coldly, from the North. Altogether, the 
day was just as gloomy as was Jonas’ 
frame of mind. He was almost to the 
chain grocery when he noticed the crowd 
which had gathered there. Jonas brought 
the bicycle to immobility by dragging his 
feet upon the ground. 

Apparently nobody noticed the weather. 
Everybody was in a good humor. An air 
of expectancy hovered over the crowd. 
There stood the shining, thousand-dollar 
touring car on the side walk in front of the 
store. Somebody would ride home in that 
car. 

For months the store had been issuing 
tickets with every dollar in trade. Many 
customers had saved their tickets, care- 
fully. Everybody came. Each had evolved 
a different system for tabulating their 
numbers. Some had their tickets strung 
on long strings in regular order. One 
staid gentleman walked confidently up and 
down carrying a shoe box in which he had 
preserved nine hundred and ninety tick- 
ets. Ladies of the local Four Hundred 
rubbed elbows with the peanut vender and 
the newsboy. On the outskirts of the 
crowd was a deep fringe of representatives 





shaken. The leading citizen 

spoke some needless words 

about why they were gath- 
ered there and proceeded to blindfold the 
little girl. A slit was cut in the cloth cover- 
ing the barrel. The tiny arm reached out. 
The hand fumbled over the top of the keg, 
found the hole in the cloth and disap- 
peared. Out it came again holding a ticket. 
The crowd waited, breathlessly. 

*0-0-8-1-9-1,"" roared the influential 
citizen, and Mr. Swanson wrote the figures 
down on a blackboard, that all might see. 
Only a few seconds and another number 
would be called. Dozens of eyes scanned 
the carefully prepared lists for the number. 

Jonas stared at the big figures on the 
blackboard. Where had he seen them 
before? Then realization swept over him 
like an electric shock. Those numbers had 
been on the ticket he had shoved into his 
pocket with his tobacco the night before. 

“T’se got your number, Boss,’ he 
squealed, in a cracked voice he could not 
recognize as his own. 

‘“‘Where? Where?” yelled the crowd. 

‘You will have to show it to us,”’ called 
the leading citizen. 

Jonas made his way toward the front of 
the crowd. 

“Come up the stairs,’”’ called Mr. Swan- 
son. 

Somehow he reached the top of those 
stairs. All the way he was fumbling in his 
pockets. Still searching he reached the 
balcony. Where had he put that ticket? 

“T’se sure got it,’”’ he piped, still search- 
ing in his pockets. 

“‘He suys he has the ticket some place 
in his pockets,’’ called the grocery man to 
the people below, “‘but he has not yet pro- 
duced the ticket. Hold on to your tickets 
for he may be mistaken.” 


ONAS laid out his plug of Brown Mule 

from the pocket of his baggy coat. 
Then came his pipe, followed by the soiled 
sack in which he kept what cash chanced 
to come his way. A big red bandana came 
next, then a stub lead pencil. But no 
ticket! The crowd laughed and the ne- 
groes of the outer edge hooted. Humiliated 
and dismayed Jonas turned to slink away. 
The leading citizen reached for the hand- 
kerchief to re-blindfold the child. The 
crowd was again filled with expectancy. 
The knot was tied in the handkerchief. 
The little hand reached out for another 
ticket. (Continued on page 128 
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Implement makers who 
have now adopted 


ALEMITE 


Advance-Rumley Company 
American Seeding Machine Co. 
Appleton Manufacturing Co. 
Athey-Truss Wheel Conipany 
Banting Manufacturing Company 
Bates Machine & Tractor Co. 
Bossert Corporation 

Caterpillar Tractor Company 

J. 1. Case Threshing Machine Co. 
Coldwell Lawn Mower Company 
Deere & Company 

Deere & Company, Marseilles Works 
Electric Wheel Company 

Emerson- Brantingham Company 
Full-Crawler Company 

Gray Tractor Company 

Hart- Parr Company 

Hayes Pump & Planter Company 
Frank Held Tractor Company 
Huber Manufacturing Company 
Ideal Power Lawn Mower Company 
International Harvester Company 
J.T. Tractor Company 

Louden Machinery Company 
Massey- Harris Company 

McAdam & Sons 

Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co. 
Nichols & Shepard Company 

Oliver Chilled Plow Works 
Pennsylvania Lawn Mower Works 
Pioneer Tractors, Inc. 

Rock Island Plow Company 

E. W. Ross Ensilage Cutter & Silo Co. 
Stover Manufacturing & Engine Co. 
Superior Gas Engine Company 
Toro Manufacturing Company 

Van Brunt Manufacturing Company 
Wisconsin Tractor Company 


“Anywhere there’s a grease cupALEMITE will do the job better” 
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mplements 


with the same High Pressure 
lubrication used on automobiles 


Now, motor car efficiency in lubricating farm machinery. Alemite 
High Pressure Lubrication, authorities agree, is the greatest 
modern step forward in lubrication. You now have it for the 
first time on farm equipment. (See list at lett.) 


This new use of Alemite was inevitable. In a few years Alemite 
and Alemite-Zerk lubrication have replaced the old-fashioned 
oil and grease cups on over 8,000,000 automobiles. There are 
two reasons. First, because Alemite makes lubrication easier 
than ever before. Second, because the Alemite gun forces fresh 
lubricant entirely through each bearing. And it also forces out 
the old, grit-laden grease at the same time. It cleans as it lubri- 
cates—reducing friction and wear to a new low point. 


Leading implement manufacturers now put Alemite on their 
products. Profit by their example. Replace grease cups with 
Alemite fittings on your old machines. It costs but a few cents 
to save a bearing worth dollars this way. 


Most implement and automobile supply dealers carry Alemite 
fittings in all sizes. If yours should not, write us for the name 
of the nearest dealer who does. 


THE BASSICK MANUFACTURING CO. 
2694 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, III. 
Canadian Factory, Alemite Products Co. of Canada, Ltd., Belleville, Ontario 


CWE 


High Pressure Lubrication for Farm Implements 
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CLEARED 
35 IN ONE DAY 


So writes W. H. Adams of Ohio in Aug- 
ust 1925. V.A. Marini of California re- 
ports $11275 sales in 3 months. Jacob 
Gordon of New Jersey ‘$4000 profits in 2 
months.” Alexander of Penna, “ 
rofits in four months.”” Ira Shook $365 sales in one 
y- Bram bought one outfit April 5 and 7 more by 
Saget 28. Iwata, bought one outfit and 10 more 
Within a year. Mrs. Lane of Pittsburgh says “sold 
00 packages in one day.” J. R. Bert says “only 
thing I ever bought that advertisement. 
@ohn Culp says: “E hing going lovely. 
Crispette wrappers scattered all - 

“ one Soae ¥. ye old 
world after all.” log, 
3 $700 ahead end of sec- 

d week. 


— 











WE START YOU IN BUSINESS 


Furnish secret formulas, raw material and equip- 
ment. Little capital required; no experience needed. 


Build A Business of Your Qwn 
No limit to the sale of Crispettes. Everybody likes 
oo. a... © edicions {food confeetion.» Write 

about a business that m: indepen: 
ent. Start now, in your own town. aaa 


Profits $1000 a Month Easily Possible 
Send postal for illustrated book of facts. It contains 
- yoo bee hi Daal ae to start, one 
o ess, ow when 

formation needed. Free. Write now! — 


LONG-EAKINS COMPANY 


Demonstrating the 
HANDYMAN TOOL 


This handy combination tool 
is a quick, easy seller. Some 
make $30 a day. Used daily 
on farm. Does work of one 
man. Low price, big profit 
Only Tool of Its Kind 
Pulls posts, pipes, roots, small 
stumps: jacks uptrucks, tract- 
ore, wagons: lifts buildings: 
stretches fence: splices wire: 
makesciderpress, etc. Moncy 
back guarantee. Simple to op- 
erate. Lifts, pulls, or pushes 
with 3 TON CAPACITY, 
Start Now—Write Us 
Live man wanted in every 
county. Get our sales plan. 
Its a money-maker for you. 


HARRAH MFG. CO. 
Dept F3, Bloomfield, Ind. 














‘e"2@atararae” “starter 
. 3" yf 8 war's 
Ihave 





a cut and slashed prices on Hog, 
Pp 6 Lows Renee; also 
on Fosts, . ‘aints. ore 
choose any fence get my bow BARGAIN Boon 
Guaranteed For 10 Years 
Mynew CuO Galvanizing process makes my fence 
last longer Find out how America’s G 
Fence Makers sell highest quality fence at lowest 
prices. Write today for your of my book. 
OTTAWA MFG. CO., Feace Makers tor Over 30 Veers, 
Box 381-L, Ottawa, Kansas 
Box 381-L, Chicago Heights, Illinois 
in colors explains 


Free Catalog how you can save 


money on Farm Truck or Road 
Wagons, also steel or wood wheels to fit 
any running 
ear. Send for 
t today. 


ElectricWheel Co. 
SO Elm St.,Quincy, tl, 



















Re an expert wrestler. at home by mail. 
Wonderifullessons prepared by world’ schampions 
Farmer Burns and Frank Got Free book 
tricks re- 
thy. Handle 
. State age. 


ich. 
tells you how. Secret holds, Mockease 


=| Surely he’d wake up and find it was all a 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


But Jonas with an ear-splitting yell had 
rushed out on the balcony again. 

“Wait jes’ one more minute, please, 
Boss Man! Jes’ one more minute! I’se 
sure got it this time. It’s in my coat tail!” 
The onlookers roared. Jonas’ hat was 
gone. His pockets were turned wrong side 
out. He was clutching his coat tail with 
both hands. 

“There sure was a hole in my pocket, 
Boss, an’ that there thing jes’ naturally 
eclipsed itself ’tween the linin’ and the 
coat.” 

A violent rip and the much-sought slip 
of paste-board fell to the floor. The 
groceryman snatched it up, turned it to 
the people and shouted, ‘‘He’s got it.” 
The prominent citizen announced, 
‘Jonas Jones, of the White Eagle Pressing 
Club, has the lucky number and the car 
is his.”’ 

Jonas leaped to his feet. His thanks 
were profuse, his gestures many and 
varied. He was all action. He could 
hardly wait until he could feel his long 
body in the seat of the shining car. His 
fingers itched for the steering wheel. 


dream or he had gone off in the head! 
“Can I have her now, Cap’n?” he ques- 
tioned, eagerly. ‘‘’Cause I has some 
awful important bizness over in Ragsdale 
that needs tendin’ to quicker’n Scat and 
if’n you’d jes’ as soon, I’ll be gwine on.”’ 
“Can you run it?” 

“T can’t do nuthin’ else. My boss what 
: worked for las’ year had a car jes’ like 
that’n.” 

A quarter of an hour later, the shining 
car stood before Easter Ann’s door. Jonas 
was pressing the button of the electric horn 
with all his might. 

“How come you is settin’ out there so 
bigotty in that car, Jonas Jones?” yelled 
Easter Ann from the back yard. “I de- 
clare I ain’t knew I has ever saw you 
before. Whose car is that?” 

“This here car am the property of Mister 
Jonas Jones,” stated that worthy indi- 
vidual, pompously. ‘And he has come fer 
his bride fer to git married with. He 
ain’t waitin’ fer no wedding’ cake, neither. 
My luck has done turned.” 

“?Tain’t yer luck, it’s yer head,” 
snapped Easter Ann, “er else you been 
drinkin’ some o’ that rotten stump of 
Bump Branson’s.”’ 

With a sigh, Jonas entered into a long 
explanation, not omitting the words of 
Rastus Winters in the prayer meeting, 
which he had overheard in passing the 
night before. 

‘Your luck sure has jes’ turned a natural 
born flip-flop, Jonas,’’ cooed Easter Ann, 
her eyes hovering gloatingly over the 
shining exterior of the car. “T’ll go with 
you the minute I get sumthin’ exquisitatin’ 
enough on my back. There ain’t nuthin’ 
I craves now like bein’ Missus Jonas 
Jones.” 

She glanced down at the dime tied to 
her ankle. 

“Don’t you tell me there ain’t nuthin’ in 
luck. I writ your name on a piece of paper 
and tied it to the dime on my laig fas’ 
night and jes’ see what it has done 
brought you.” 

“*Tain’t no charm, er ha’nt er nuthin’ 
that brought me this here car,” contra- 
dicted Jonas flatly. “It wuz prayin’. 
‘Cause I got that ticket jes’ after I said, 
WUZ I prayin’, I’d pray for Easter Ann 
to change her mind, and it clings to my 
mind that jes’n like the Almighty got that 
other Jonas out of the whale’s insides, 
He’s got me into this here car and over- 
came your circumlocutions about marryin’ 
of me. You get that dime off’n your laig 
and.come on. But I tells you this here 
much, Mister and Missus Jonas Jones is 
gwine to prayer meetin?’ REG’LAR.” 








railed. Don't celay. Be strong, b 
bier with cans. Wilke fos tres 
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CUP ELEVA 


Save lame backs and blistered hands. Save time 
which means saving money with this sensible 
MEYER which every farmer can afford. 

PERFECT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 
Strongest, simplest, easiest running elevator made. 
—— No short turns to cause friction. 

Main driving shaft runs in bab- 
bit metal bearings. No shelling 
er clogging. No other like it. 
Pays for itself with 
grain itsaves. Write 
for blue prints 
and catalog. 

All Free. 


50 BU. IN 
3 MINUTES 
That means 
Ear or shelled 
Corn, Wheat 
or Oats. 

8 Styles to 
Choose From 
Sold on Strong-; 
est Guarantee 


INSTALLED 
IN ANY CRIB 
OLD OR NEW 
BLUE PRINTS 


ever written. 








FREE 
a _ 


Don't Buy a Rod of 
FENCING 


You Get My New Cut 
Price Bargain Book—IT’S FREE 
I have made a tremendous cut in my prices again 
—a cut that will save you real money. I’ve dro; 
my usual low prices way down. That’s why 
don’t buy until you get my New 119/pese Cut 
Price Bargain Book. You'll regret it if you do. 
Send forit today. My 

Freight Paid Cut Prices 
are LOWEST—my Quality is guaranteed HIGH- 
EST. I’ve always quoted lower prices, but with 
my MILLION customers now, I am offering BIG- 

bargains ever. Get my New Catalog— 
see for »° .rself the money my new cut prices 
save you Jim Brown, 

THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 
Dept. 2208 Cleveland, Ohio 








ny COPA Scconh cocacret 


Shrewd farmers are fast realizing that 
mountainous or swampy timber land is 
a fine source of winter income. Instead 
of paying out money in taxes, they saw 
the timber into easily-sold lumber. All 
you need is an“ American” Portable Saw 
Mill. No experience required. Your 
tractor or small engine furnishes the 
power. Your wood lot or your neighbor’s 
will bring you a good winter income, 
Write for free booklet, ‘Farm lam- 
bering as a profitable side line.’’ 
AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY Co. 
120 Main Street, Hackettstown, N. J. 


‘American’ Saw Mill 


Pedigreed Everbearing Strawberry Plants 
$1 oF 200-plants for $2.00. Post Paid. 
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Charles Mason, West Plains, Missouri 











A BASEMENT FOR EVERY FARM 
HOME 


Continued from page 32 


The strength of walls necessary depends 
upon the size and weight of the house. We 
used a six-inch wall and saved concrete 
by placing in as many field rock as pos- 
sible. Care must be taken in using them, 
however, to see that there is concrete on 
all sides of the rocks and that they do not 
touch, for that would weaken the wall. 
The frames for the windows were placed 
in the forms. For a large house the walls 
may be strengthened by using wire as 
reinforcement. 

It is not necessary to have a concrete 
expert boss the job. We had our carpenters 
build the forms and with the farm help we 
ran in the concrete. A floor was made of 
2x8’s for “turning” the mixture and two 
men with shovels did the mixing. A 
mechanical mixer is much better if one 
is available. We used clean creek gravel 
and field sand, mixe¢ with the best grade 
cement. Proportions vary owing to the 
materials used, so it is best to secure that 
information from some reliable source. 
It is folly totry to economize, however, by 
stretching the gravel allotment, for a 
weak wall is likely to result. 

In building with concrete, plenty of 
water should be used. I do not mean in 
making a very “wet” mixture for with 
rough board forms this does not pay, but 
that the forms and stones used for “‘fillers’’ 
should be damp. This keeps the moisture 
from being taken out of the concrete too 
rapidly and insures good adhesion around 
the stones. 

A “straight hoe” is needed to work along 
the form to press the coarse material away 
and allow the fine, wet part of the mixture 
to come against the wall. An ordinary 
garden hoe may be used by having the 
blacksmith straighten the shank. The use 
of this hoe is the best insurance against a 
rough wall. If smooth material is used 
for forms and proper use is made of this 
hoe, plastering is not necessary. 

When the top of the form has been 
reached and the material leveled off, a few 
bolts pushed down into the concrete are 
very helpful in tying the building to the 
foundation. We used 34x8-inch bolts for 
this purpose, leaving them sticking three 
inches above the top of the wall. By 
boring holes in the 2x6 used for the sill 
and putting on the nut, the house was 
very firmly anchored. 

We are very proud of our basement and 
if we did not have it would dig one under 
the house. Making a basement under an 
old house is a more difficult job as far 
as the excavating goes but can be done 
without great expense. When we made a 
basement under our house, we did not dig 
out to the walls but left a space about two 
feet inside of the foundation and built 
the basement walls against the dirt up 
to the grade level, then plastered a shelf 
out to the foundation. This made it un- 
necessary to raise the house to put in the 
walls; also made the work safer. 

We dug out a space at one end of the 
house and then worked back underneath. 
A team and a wagon was used to haul out 
the dirt and stones, also the digging had 
to be done with pick and shovel. As soon 
as we were too far under the house for the 
team, we hitched them to the wagon 
tongue. Later we had to add a long chain 
to the tongue and back the wagon under 
by hand. But at that we saved much time 
and labor by using the team. 

Every farm home needs a basement. It 
is the cheapest room that can be provided, 
its temperature does not vary much with 
summer and winter and it gives space for 
work that ordinarily clutters up the house. 


Illinois farmers lose $1,387,500 an- 
nually thru failure to house farm machin- 
ery. This figure is based on the fact that 
10 percent or $22,200,000 worth of farm 
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ontana farmers win! 


—with quality crops 
that mean more profit 
eats 


Montana was the talk 
of the Show 

Because— 

Montana’s quality crops mean dol- 
lars and cents to the Montana farmer. 

Montana hard wheat usually sells at 
12 to 35 cents above the market. 
Montana farmers received wheat pre- 
miums of more than $5,000,000 in 1925. 

Montana ranks fifth among the 
statesin sheep population, third in wool 
production, secondin value of wool. 

Montana forage is responsible for 
the high quality of native fed steers. 

any successful Montana dairymen 

feed only alfalfa hay in winter. 

Montana seed potatoes, Montana 
alfalfa seed, Montana sugar beets, 
Montana flax, oats and barley — all 
have won distinction for high quality. 


ee 





Competing with growers in the United States 
and Canada, Montana farmers made these re- 
markable winnings at the last International 
Hay and Grain Show, in Chicago: 
World and reserve sweepstakes in hard red wheat 
and oats. 
World sweepstakes in durum wheat and barley. 
Six out of the first 8 placesin hard red spring wheat. 
Thirteen out of the first 19 places in hard red winter 
wheat. 
Seven out of the first 8 places in white oats. 
Eight out of the first 9 places in early oats. 





No wonder Montana’s quality crops were the 
talk of the big grain show! For in six previous 
years Montana had taken one-fourth of the 
prizes offered in the classes entered. 

And yet Montana land, both irrigated and 
non-irrigated, is the lowest priced, on the 
average, in any state. In the New Corn Belt 
good unimproved, non-irrigated land can be 
bought now for $10 to $25 an acre. There corn 




















Average crop yields per acre in is the basis of a new, safe, successful farming. 

a nag! K Wheat, oats, alfalfa and live-stock go with it. 
ont. Iowa Kans. 

Winter wheat | 17.0 [18.5 | 10.1 How to get this land 

Spring wheat | 14.3 14.0 9.0 

Oats 33.0 | 36.0 26 1 Let us tell you how to get this low-priced land —much of 

Corn 26.0 40.7 21.7 it in settled, progressive communities. Fill out and re- 

Barley 25.5 28.4 22.2 turn the coupon below. It will bring you authoritative 

Hay (tons) 1.88] 1.51) 2.21) facts about crops, live-stock, climate, and our special 

Potatoes 110.0 | 84.0 | 86.0 | land offer. No obligation. All sent free. 











THe New Corn BELT 


SOUTHEASTERN MONTANA 


FREE—MAIL  >$@————“— 
THIS FOR SPECIAL 
LAND OFFER 





J. M. HUGHES, LAND COMMISSIONER, 
Department 6C-B, Northern Pacific Railway Co. 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
Please send free information about Southeastern Montana and 
your special land offer. 
Name 
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GET /T FROM THE 


E NEW LOW PRICES ¥ 
g5FACTORY DIRECT 


NOW READY 


Write today for our new 1926 Catalog filled 
with big money-saving values in Farm, Poultry 
and Lawn Fence, Steel Posts, fron and Wood 
Gates, Barbed Wire, Tools, Supplies. Prices 
slashed to the bone. Savings greater than ever. 
Prompt shipments. Quality guaranteed. 
me $49.00 on my order,” declares Walter Pierce, Friend- 
ship, purchased fence of you 20 youre ago and it is stillin 
good shape and hog proof,” says Albert B. Scott, Dana, Indiana. Cut your own 
ce costs by buying direct from our great mills. WE PAY THE FREIGHT. You save. 


Read This Sensational Offer on 
Kitselman “‘¥’’ Type Steel Posts 


We are so thoroughly convinced that our Can’t-Bend ‘‘Y" Type Line 
Posts are the best posts made that we make this offer: Order six 
Can’t-Bend Line Posts, compare them with any other post on the mar- 
ket, and if you don’t decide the Can’t-Bend is the best post, you can 
keep them and they won’t cost.you a cent. We will refund you what 
you pay for them. 


Get our prices before ordering. Write today for FREE Catalog. 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS Box 220 MUNCIE, INDIANA 
I America’s Oldest Fence Manufacturers 


Take advantage of the money-saving conveniences offered thru 









JATRRVIIM ERA: ashore 
mes. 


You saved 
Indiana. ‘9 




















machinery in the state is left in the open. 


our advertising columns. All advertisements are fully guaranteed. 





































































DISSTON 
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—you need 
the saw 
that cuts 


[i PAYS to buy a good saw 
first, for there's no telling what 
you will want to do with it. 

The farm saw has a lot of 
things to do. It must work in 
seasoned wood—and in green. 
It must do light BRS one 
work and heavy. a ve 
Everything! 

The easiest 
way to meet all 
sawing condi- 
tions is to get ; 
the Sisesen Paz 
Saw, because it <4 
always cuts. /, a BS 

It cuts faster, holds its edge 
longer, because of the steel 
Henry Disston developed. It 
cuts truer and easier because of 
the improved methods of Disston 
saw-makers. 

It had to surpass in cutting 
to become “The Saw Most Car- 
penters Use.” 

Ask your dealer for the Disston 
—the great saw for the farmer. 


Ask Disston 


Send for the Disston 
Saw, Tool and File 
Book, free to farm- 
ers. Full of help and 
information about 
and, cross-cut, and 
other saws andtools 
sston makes for 
farmers’ use. 










HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 
PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. 















o- C2» — 
SOME POINTERS FOR THE HOME 
PAINTER 


Continued from page 13 

operation is to scrub the floor thoroly. It 
should then be sandpapered well. Dust 
and loose particles of sand should be 
brushed up immediately before starting 
to apply the finish. Hardwood floors, 
previously finished with varnish, if in 
excellent condition, may be refinished 
with simply a coat of varnish; if previ- 
ously finished with shellac, they may be 
refinished with a coat of shellac. If oak 
or any open grain wood floors are worn 
down to the wood—doorways and other 
places—these places should first be given 
an application of wood filler to fill the 

ores and keep the varnish from sinking 
in. If these worn places have been neg- 
lected for a long time and are badly dis- 
colored, they may be bleached with pow- 
dered oxalic acid and boiling water. It 
is usually better to give these spots a 
separate coat of varnish before doing the 
entire floor; and if there is a very percep- 
tible difference in color it is often advisable 
to put a little light oak varnish-stain in 
with the final coat of varnish, which will 
tend to make the difference in color less 
noticeable. 

Flat wall paint is now largely used for 
decoration, not only in kitchens and bath- 
rooms, but, with stencil border or in stip- 
pled or mottled effects, for living room, 
dining room and bedroom. Wall paint 
should never be applied to bare plaster 
without a “mixing size” being incorpo- 
rated with the first coat to seal the porous 
plaster. Three coats are usually necessary, 
especially with the light and delicate 
colors—the first coat, equal parts mixing 
size and wall paint, and the following 
coats straight wall paint. Wall paint 
should be applied with criss-cross or 
“figure eight”’ strokes which make brush 
marks less noticeable. Stencil borders 
greatly set off plain color rooms. Stencils 
are sold at the larger paint stores, and 
stenciling is done with oil stencil colors 
reduced with “stencil medium,” and ap- 
plied with a stencil brush, with a straight 
pounding movement. 

Stenciling is very easy. The principal 
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thing to watch out for is not to have the | 
stencil color too thin so it will run under. | 


Stippled effects are produced in various 
ways; the most simple for the home deco- 
rator being with a sponge. A foundation is 
first built up of two brush coats of flat 
wall paint (with mixing size added to the 
first coat). The stippling is done with a 
sponge which has been cut in half to give 
a level printing surface with an interesting 
lacework pattern. The sponge is soaked in 
water to soften it, then wrung out nearly 
dry, and dipped into flat wall paint of the 
desired stippling color which has been 
poured out on a piece of cardboard or 
sheet metal—tapped two or three times 
on a piece of clean paper to remove excess 
paint; then tapped on the wall with a 
straight, non-twisting motion, reloading 
the sponge as soon as impressions com- 
mence to get weak. 

Care should be taken not to make too 
heavy a print, nor to overlap the prints 
or to leave too large a space between them. 
Two stippling colors may be used by going 
entirely over the room with one color, 
allowing to dry until next day, then going 
over it with the other color. A stencil 
border is most desirable to add a finishing 
touch. This form of stipple decoration is 
especially suited for bedrooms and is 
largely used instead of wallpaper. It has a 
depth and richness not to found in 
cheap papers, is sanitary, may be washed 
with soap and water. 


Leave fall wheat land alone until corn 
planting time, say Nebraska agronpmists. 
Many times when the stand looks si¢k in 
the spring it will stool enough to make a 
good yield. By corn planting time it is 
oualtle to tell for sure if wheat isa failure. 
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FLY PLANT 


Keeps Flies Out 
of the House 


Flies will not stay in a room 
where it is grown. Very mys- 
terious, but tests show such to 

the case. Blooms (60 days 
from planting). Flowers sum- 
mer and winter. To introduce 

~— our catalog, we will give the 
bioory PLANTA above with an order for 


JapaneseRose Bushes 
z Five for 10c 


The Wonder of the World 
Roses on them in 8 weeks from 
ey planting seed. We Guarantee 
this. BLOOM EVERY TEN 
WEEKS Winter and Summer. 
Bush when 3 years old will have 
5 or 6 hundred Roses, Grows in 


$HOO 


oo” 





the neue in winter or in the 
ground in summer. Roses 
The Year Round. Both pkges of Seed by 
mail, for 10e (coin) and 2c postage. 


NOVELTY SEED CO., Dept. 726, NORWALK, CONN. 





















prices,—more garden profit; 
make more money — have healthier 
crops, bigger yield, finer produce, if you 
USE ISBELL’S SEEDS 

Why experiment—usetried proven 
seeds that have made good for 47 years. 
Writetoday for 1926 Annual. IT’S FREE. 
Tells ail about varieties, soil, when 
to plant, etc. Post will bring it. 
S. M.ISBELL & CO. _Seee., 135) 

275 Mechanic St. Jackson, Michigan 
Grown by 


SEED a Woman 


You will be delighted with your garden if you try my new 

collection of Straw-flowers. Easily grown from seed; 

bloom till frost—then cut and dry for winter bou- 

quets. Everyone going wild about this flower. 
I will send 5 liberal packages: 

For10c 


Red, yellow, white, brown and - 





















pink. No better value for the money. 


Guaranteed to Please 
Order today, send 10c to help pay 
postage and packing and receive 
the 5 new varieties of Straw- 
flowerand my bargain Seed Book. 
Charlotte M. Haines Sites * 
Dept. 364 Rockford, Illinois : - 


RFF S “tris 
Choice Plants, 3 , Sent postpaid 

seer ered cs ya 

1 Siberian Bloe 20c, 1 Gracchus T«liow 
Char White & Bi 


Sirs fen ¢ avaryYelt ™ 25c, 1 San Souct 
Inge 25e, Wonderful Iris.” Wonderful 
bargain. As long as they last. Order Now ¢ 
Fearne ine eat tant Shrabe ote 
ab, cate, seeds corn, barley, alfsifa, 
timothy, clover and rape. 
Fruut 










Send for Seed and Small 
W. N. SCARFF & SONS, 


FarmersinOre 





know the Joy of Living n 
Winters short and mild, growing season long. 


Diversified farming, dairying, poultry-raising 
are profitable. Scenery magnificent. Excellent 





schools. Oregon is America’s most delightful 
playgroun . SEND FOR BOOKLET, ‘ORE- 
ON FOR THE FARMER,” ROOM _ 798, 


PORTLAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 










5 t> 6 acres potatoes a day. 

ontank. Air chamber gives 

y, fine, mist spray. Uses all 
Spray solutions. Write for free 

R-—-. Catalog and price, 

~S= _ WM, STAHL SPRAYER CO, 
SSS) Box 86, QUINCY, iLL, 


INGEE ROSES 


are always grown on their own roots. 75 years’ 
experience Satisfaction and safe arrival guar- 
anteed. Dingee “‘Guide to Rose Culture.” 
Offers 500 Roses, other plants, bulbs and 
seeds, and tells how to grow them. It’s free. 
The Dingee & Conard Co. , Bex 308, West Grove, Ps, 
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MAKING A HARDY PERENNIAL 
GARDEN 


Hardy perennials are especially suited 
for farm beautifying, for farm grounds are 
usually ample to furnish room for shrubs 


and hardy plants in variety without 
crowding. When they are once estab- 


lished, hardy plants do not need the care 
that is demanded by annuals or bedding 
plants, and as they root deeply they are 
prepared to stand adverse conditions bet- 
ter. While they will not fully take the 
place of other types, we can have a beauti- 
ful home with only hardy shrubs and 
plants in the surroundings, and have them 
in bloom early and late if rightly selected 
and planted. While this is true a much 








Shrubs can be used for flowers, too 


more satisfactory plan is to use some of 
the bulbs, bedding plants, and annuals, to 
give a touch of lightness and a variety of 
form that we cannot have with hardy stock 
alone. 

We can grow our hardy perennial plants 
from seeds, and it is fascinating to watch 
for the blooms to see what we have. We 
can buy a variety and know just what we 
will get when it blooms, but when we 
plant a packet of seeds we have a fresh 
surprise in store with every new plant that 
blooms, and we may secure colors and 
combinations of colors that we cannot buy. 
We will have many that are not worthy of 
room, but we can set them out in the gar- 
den until they bloom the first time and 
transplant only the most beautiful to the 
border, and in a few years secure a really 
wonderful collection. 

The seedbed for growing hardy peren- 
nials should be in a sheltered spot, and 
where it can be partially shaded during 
the hot summer months. I like to heat the 
soil for the surface inch where the finer 
seeds are to be sown, and I always pul- 
verize the soil well. May is the time to sow 
most of them. I allow plenty of room for 
each row, for some will come much slower 
than others, and all will not be removed 
from the bed at the same time. Some of 
the perennials will remain dormant until 
the second spring before germinating and 
I like to leave them undisturbed. 

Some of the stronger growing sorts will 
crowd the weaker if left in the bed during 
the summer and should be transplanted 
to the garden as soon as large enough, 
before hot, dry weather. If ample room 
has been allowed, most sorts may stay 
in the bed until the following spring, and 
then be set in the rows for blooming. It is 
easier to protect them the first winter in 
the bed, and when established outside they 
will be better able to care for themselves. 
In transplanting be sure to dig with all the 
roots possible and then set firmly, for loose 
soil about the roots will cause trouble. 

The variety of hardy perennials is very 
great. I am going to suggest a few that 
re especially easy to grow and beautiful, 

but there are many others just as beautiful 
ind as easy to grow. Try columbines, 

weet williams, perennial peas, pansies, 
chaste daisies, several kinds of hardy 
pinks, larkspurs, shapdragons, campan- 
ilas, foxgloves, and hardy phlox. The 
p shlox must be sown in the fall or it will 
not come up until the second spring. 
Hardy poppies can be grown from see 
easily but are nid hard to transplant 
successfully, —L. C 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


“I came frcm Iowa in the Spring of 1903 
with my wife and four children. I settled 


tion of C. P. R. land at $3.50 per acre. 


“When I left Iowa I had $400. After nine 
years, I sold these three-quarters for 
$10,000. I made a sale of personal prop- 
erty at that time which amounted to 


“In 1912 I bought my present farm of 
480 acres and all equipment necessary to 
farm with, 


“I milk 21 cows now and have 40 head 
of dairy cows on the farm. The improve- 
ments on my farm are worth $10,000, be- 
sides I own a home in town worth $4500. 


“T consider the opportunity greater here 
today than when I came. It is true land 


different with good roads, markets and 
settlements that you can pay for a farm 
much quicker now than twenty years ago. 
“We have low taxes and freight rates. 
Our churches and schools are the best and 
social conditions are all to be desired. 


man or one with capital either.” 


THESE FACTS BRING SUCCESS: 


Good Schools; Low Freight Rates; Big Yields per Acre; 
Good Laws; Good Markets; Favorable Climate. 


J. N. K. MACALISTER, Supt. of Colonization 


Dept. 2013, Canadian Pacific Railway Depot 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 





Successful 


y-Neowloulectetu-tweeel 
in Canada invite you to comé 





a homestead and bought one-half sec- 


00. 


igher but the conditions are so much 


s is certainly the country for the poor 


(Signed) C. 1. SUTTON 
Saskatchewan, Can., Nov. 14, 1925 
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Twice as Many’ 


— ear/wiceasmany | 
manse Windmills 
ntintedee W hy? 
Because Woodmanse | 
gives the utmostin wind- 
mill values—Simplicity | 
—Sturdiness—Dependability—Long Life 
—Freedom from Repair Expense. Get the facts | 
about the Woodmanse that have revolutionized | 
windmill construction. Thorough oiling system. | 
Renew oil but once a year. Runs in lighter winds. 
More powerful. Parts can not become loose. 
Write today for free titerature, address Dept. 2 
WOODMANSE MFG. CO., Freeport, lil. 


WOODMANSE 


Onl? BATH 
wh el-7-4°) = GLADIOL! 


No two alik eous Rainbow assortmen 
beautiful Bowers ere" bret from « bul 


Backed by 50 
years success. 


aref ails 
ae 








‘WOODMANSE | 
Vp Mills Sold} 


| gas and steam pipes, 


BE THE FIRST TO USE 
SMOOTH-ON No.l 


and get the credit 
for the saving! 
SMOOTH-ON stops leaks in 
auto radiators, bursted water 
jackets, gear cases, tanks, heat- 
ing boilers and radiators, water, 
etc ,» in 
one simple application. Keeps 
bolts, nuts, grease cups, hub caps, 







ete. from 
loosening and dropping off. Makes 
handles tight on tools, kitchenware 



















Holds well 


aluminum, 


door knobs, canes, etc 
on iron, brass, lead, 
wood, or concrete. 
Needed everywhere and when used 
as directed makes big savings and 
stops many nuisances. 

Repair Book FREE 

if you mention this magazine. 
Get Smooth-On No. 1 in 7-oz, 
f 1 or 5-lb. tin at nearest hard- 
ware store, 


SMOOTH-ON MFG. CO. 


Dept. 45. 574 Copuent apsw, Ave., 
JERSEY CITY, NJ. 








OSES o& NEW CASTLE 


is the title of a beautiful book on the culture of 
roses and other plants; gives expert experience 


of a lifetime. It's free — 
in natural colors: offers and tells how to grow 
these famous plants Write for copy to-day. 


isitely illustrated 
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HELLER BROS. CO., Box 359, New Castile, Ind. 
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Ly EngireWill 


Do the ork of 





The Edwards Farm Engine eells 
direct to you at low factory 
price. No other engine like it. 1% to 6 
H. P. in one engine. Change power while 
running. Efficient at all powers. 
Fits Every Farm Job 

Pumps, saws, grinds, cuts ensilage, runs 
i washer—any- 


spray rig, concrete mixer, 
thing up tc 6 H. P._ Portable, Burns 
kerosene or gasoline. No cranking. All 


Work it anywhere 
Endorsed by 


moving parts enclosed. 
without fastening down. 
thousands of users. 
Rutledge, of Ontario, says: 
“‘Have given my Edwards four years’ steady 
work and like it fine. Runs 28-inch wood 
saw, 8-inch grinder, ensilage cutter and does 
all chores. Have had ten other engines. 
The Edwards beats them all.”” Write now 
for full description of Edwards Engine, low 
factory price and details of free trial offer, 





For 8 
PLUS) ence TRiaL 
ENGIN E ioe 


EDWARDS MOTOR CO. 5 
849 Main Street, Springfield, Ohio 
Without obligation, send complete descrip- 

tion of engine, also free trial offer. 


Name -- 


Address _. 


MenWanted 


If you are mechanically inclined 
quick. 75,000 men tell you 
, THE SWEENEY SYSTEM trains you 

. —~\_in a few weeks for fine 

na o auto jobs—chauf- 
: feur. welder, re- 
pairman—$50.00 a 
week andup. You 
work here with 





















, easyitistomake 

big money doing work you 
like, to travel,see the world, 
own your own garage, tire 
shop, battery station anywhere. 


F R E. Simply send name today for bie 
BOOK B25 photon, “Tists high ‘paid 


jobs. Nocoloredstydents accepted. 











A trouble-proof timer 
for Fords. Entirely new 
principle—needs no oil, no 
attent ion— gives a surer, 
cleaner, hotterspark, a quicker 


starting motor and a sweeter, smoother 
running engine at any speed. 


OIL 


Eclipse trss Timer 
Genuine Bakelite — water-proof —short-proof. If 
you want a realtimer, better than you've ever seen, 
justsend us your name and address and we'll send 
you one on trial. NL 
Pay the postman $1.50 on de- oO ¥ 
livery, and if it isn’t all we claim 
after 500 to 1000 miles, send it go 
back and get your money — 
ECLIPSE TIMER MFG. CO 
2962 Meinecke Ave. Milwaukee; Wis. 





6 Assorted Ruffled Gladiolus 60e—6 Orchid Flowering 
Cannas, 60c—Pkt Ornamental Fruited Vine Seed an 





Catalogue Free, Hall’s Gardens, 406 B, 108t,, Waterled, la, 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 








FLOWERS THAT WILL GROW FOR 
ANYBODY 

If one does not have much time for 
working among flowers, or is ‘unskilled 
unpractised,” there are flowers that will 
bloom and-flourish in spite of neglect and 
yet are pretty and satisfying to grow. 
Among the annuals, to name only a few, 
the portulaca, nasturtium, marigolds, 
morning-glories, coreopsis, sweet alyssum, 
balsam, phlox, zinnias, cosmos, bachelor 
buttons, California poppies, stand out. 
Many of these are self-sowing like the 
portulaca and cosmos, and will come up 
year after year. 

Among the perennials that take the 
least care are German iris, daisies, tiger 
lily, bee balm, evening primrose, hardy 
phlox, sweet william, oriental poppy, holly- 
hocks, violets and many others. 

If there is a bare, dry spot on your 
lawn or in your garden, plant portulaca, 
as it seems to be able to stand almost any 
kind of drouth and hot sun. Then come 
the nasturtiums, both the dwarf and climb- 
ing varieties, and the improved varieties 
come in almost all colors. Their blossoms 
are fine for cutting, too, which makes them 
still more desirable and the pungent 
seed pods are fine to add to salads and 
pickles. Morning-glories like the early 
morning sun, but seem to require but 
little care after you put the seed in the 
ground, and they are self-sowers too. 


Flowers for Mass Planting 


The improved zinnias and marigolds 
are fine planted in masses, and are with 
us all the summer thru. The zinnia be- 
gins to bloom early, stands the drought 
well, and also the cold, resists the bugs, 
so that it is a most satisfactory plant to 
grow for display by those whose time for 
spending among the flowers is limited. 

The early cosmos, besides being a self- 
sower, resists drought, and light frost, 
and makes delightful bouquets; they be- 
long to the cut-and-come-again flowers— 
that is, the more you cut the more you will 
have. 

The sweet alyssum is a most untiring 
annual, ’Tis true that it is not very showy, 
yet for mass planting or for edging for 
beds or borders it is fine; the dwarf varie- 
ties are best for edging. It grows in any 
ordinary soil, likes the sun, but will grow 
in half-shade. Poppies have a wide 
variety of color, vet are easy to cultivate 
—especially the California and ‘‘Shirley” 
varieties—and are self-sowing under favor- 
able conditions. The magnificent red 
oriental poppies are “once planted— 
always had,” since they come up every 
year, and they certainly do make a gor- 
geous splash of color in yard or garden. 

Among the pesanniele I have found 
nothing quite so easy to grow as the hardy 
phlox and sweet williams. A few plants 
started either from seed, or purchased, 
will increase and spread. Only once in 
three or four years will they need to be 
changed, and new plants started. If the 
soil is kept mellow, the: seeds will fall into 
it and finally the old stock may be re- 
moved. For mass of bloom they are fine. 
My bed of sweet williams have really 
called forth more admiration than any- 
thing else I have grown for a long time, 
even from men who often do not. notice 
flowers. 

The old-fashioned hollyhocks, and also 
the new improved varieties, are flowers 
which, when once planted, require little 
care, and they do make such fine border 
or backgrounds. They are also excellent 
to cut from, lasting well, and lending 
themselves well to effective display in 
large vases, bowls, and baskets. We use 
them for decorating the platform of our 
community house and churches. _ The 
tiger lily is another old-fashioned flower 
that requires little care, and yet makes_a 
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Lowest Cost 
Power-Travel 


80 safe, quick, comfortable miles to a gallon 
of gasoline; 800 miles to a gallon of oil—that’s 
average with the Harley-Davidson Single (the 
new-type motorcycle). Figure out, at this 
rate, how little your trips to town or neigh- 
bors would cost you per month. 
No parking or housing difficulties. Easier to 
e than a bicycle. Ample power for any 


ro or hills, 


Write for free descriptive literature. Your 
Harley-Davidson dealer has a “Pay-As-You- 
Ride” plan for your convenience. See him. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
Dept. S, Milwaukee, Wis. 


We want hard-workers in every locality 
to sell Harley-Davidson Motorcycles. 
Write for particulars. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


New-Type 
Motorcycle 








PATENT. 


|_ Single 


FACTORY SALE— 


Geta$28setofautobumpers, 4 
1 front and 1 rear, for only 
$15. Youeasilysavefrom 
$10 to $25. Fits any size ; 


or make of car. We manufac- 4 
ture Auto Bumpers only. 





















Bumpers Sent for ingpection—¥ Not Satisfied, Return 
at Our Expense, Your $1.00 Deposit R 
Promytly. You Caeanot Lose. 

Guaranteed high grade spring steel. Heavy nickele@ 

twin bars; each bar 1}4-in. wide, }4-in. thiek, 62-in. 

long. Bolted at ends like illustration. Fittings 

drilled, all ready and easy to attach. 
You get both front and rear Liberty Bumpers for only 
$15. Pay expressman $14 balance, plus express charges. 














Send $1 with order. Give make of car, year, model 
andstyle of body. State whether full bumper or fen- 


der guards are wanted for rear. Promptshipments. 


LIBERTY BUMPER COMPANY, Incorporated 
Dept. | 10,142 Sinter-Southern Bldg. LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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MAKING $800 A MONTH AS 

AUTO & TRACTOR EXPERT 
ality in 50 im McSweenp 

8 yh. Big Bay obs. Through my 

training, G. W, Smith, West Alexandria, Ohio, 
has &@ month since he left 
school. Hund: of — making big money. 
Big Jobs Open-{,00 a ca ony from 
Stations for McSweeny men. Big concerns 

need trained men and know where to get them. 


For ot I ki special 
a sho me I am makinga 
offer. I'll tell you all about it in my 
: letter. Write at once for Big Free 64- 
ie) £44.88 Page Book and Special Tuition offer. 


My fee in installments, Send 
for free‘advice and proof of inven 
Frank T. Fuller, Washington, D. 
















fine display when planted in borders * 


groups. 

It is scarcely necessary to mention the 
iris among the flowers that will grow for 
anybody; they thrive in ordinary soil, will 
even grow in shade if it is not too dense. 
They are fine for permanent borders. 

One of the earliest plants that begins 
blooming in May, and continues for 
months without care, and can be taken 
up and divided two or three times a year, 
and still go on blooming, or be potted for 
winter use, is the English daisy. If 
planted in May, will be in bloom by the 
first of July, and will bloom every spring 
afterwards. The fragrant violet is another 
low-growing early plant that will bloom 
every spring. 

Then there is the well-known golden 
glow (rudbeckia laciniata) with its mass of 
brilliant flowers, that, by careful sub- 
division of the roots in the spring, be- 
comes the mother of a large family that 
spreads indefinitely; other easily grown 
yellow flowers are the annual coreopsis 
and perennial sunflowers, and of course 
the annual marigolds that we have men- 
tioned before. The latter come in both 
tall and dwarf varieties. 

Hardy chry santhemums, when once 
started, require little care, and for late 
blooming, when all other blossoms are 
gone, they are very desirable. They in- 
crease rapidly from root, and they come 
in old rose, pink, red, white, yellow and 
variegated. 

One can add to their garden year by 
year with little cost or labor. 

Last autumn I was visiting in a little 
mining community in the country. There 
was a dozen or so of houses, all small, and 
all alike; but one stood out among all the 
the rest. It was surrounded by a blaze of 
color and beauty, such magnificent dahlias 
gladiolus and other blooms I have seldom 
seen! Her husband’s work had taken the 
woman who lived in the little house to this 
ugly little mining community, but she had 
surrounded herself and her neighbors with 
beauty. Her example was already bearing 
fruit, for her neighbors had, many of 
them, started a flower bed or at least 
planted a few flowers by their dooryards. 
I remarked that this must have taken a 
lot of time and work. She replied, “My 
husband dug up the soil, I planted the 
roots, bulbs and seeds, and that was all, 
except a little weeding now and again.” 

Flowers always’add charm and value 
to a home whether in city or country, and 
we can have some of them even if our time 
is limited, or we are the veriest of ama- 
teurs.—M. M. W., Ohio. 


PETUNIAS FOR THE FARM WOMAN 

Speaking as a farmer’s wife, if I could 
have but one flower, it would be the 
petunia. Once started, the bed requires 
little attention, will show up year after 
year, flowers well even if the blossoms are 
not picked, and is little affected by drouth. 
For planting in front of the foundation, in 
front of spirea or other shrubs, for beds 
along the walk or driveway, or as a lone 
bed in the lawn, nothing is its superior, 
and no flower easier to grow. The average 
farm woman does not have time to water 
and care for flowers that are not hardy. I 
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When 


500 lbs. capac- 
ity f.o. b. factory 


16” 


$18 90 for 


1000 lbs. capac- 
ity f.0.b. factory 





Also manufacturers of “Z” 
Engines, Home Water Plants, 
Home Light and Power 
Plants, Feed Grinders, Wind- 
mills, Washing Machines 










eens tain? A Fairbanks Portable Platform Scale 





You Weigh— 


You KNOW 


When you know your cost, and the value of 
your output, it’s easy to ascertain your 
profit. In these days when farming must be 
scientific to be successful, you cannot afford 
to guess. For a slight error May mean the 
difference between loss and profit, 

Why guess when it costs so little to be cer- 


is a sure safeguard against loss—and will re- 
turn its cost to you many times over by in- 
creasing your profits. 

With a Fairbanks you can scientifically 
determine the amount of fertilizer needed 
for every crop. You can measure feed rations 


Devetiate te in the proper proportion to yield ob- 
cetins ee tained. And there are hundreds of other 


uses about the farm for a Fairbanks. 
Every vital part is rust-proof, and therefore 
retains accuracy for a lifetime. See your dealer 
or write for our booklet ‘‘Weighing for Profits,”’ 
using coupon below. It will show you the way a 
Fairbanks will pay for itself on your farm. 


FAIRBANKS SCALES 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CoO., Inc. 
900 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Branches in 40 Principal Cities of the United States 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Inc.. Dept. 5103 
900 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Please send information about Fairbanks Scales for | 














corn for next year’s planting is to 
it or feedit. Make sure now. 


crop by using an 





know of a petunia bed that has been com- | 
ing up each spring for ten years, just as | 


pretty a blaze of color as you could ask for, 
and which has received no care except 
light mulching in the early winter, and 
an occasional weed pulling. 

I have never tried to grow fancy varie- | 
ties of petunias separately, preferring : 
mixture of the various colors with a few 
white ones for contrast. In preparing the | 
bed, I dig it up with a pick, and work in | 
poultry manure from the henhouse. There 
is not the danger of getting weed seed | 
from the poultry droppings that there is 
from barnyard manure. Seeds are sown 
as soon as frost danger is past, and the only 
attention the bed gets during the summer 


is an occasional hoeing.—Mrs. C. F., Mo. | $b ce Chicage. 


test. to operate. Thel 


twenty times over in one season. 


Get a tester at once, so as 
before your heavy spring work 

Lhave the testers in stock. 
Write 


NATIONAL MANUFACTURING 

















‘QUTWORE TWO SETS OF TIRES” 


That's 4 statement S. C. Winfrey of Texas | boss. Exceptional opportunities now offered in 
sent to E. Milburn, Chicago inventor of the 
Milburn tA Se Tube, sold only through 
agents. Under official test this tube w 


500 times without loss of air. It 
mileage and eliminates changing tire 


| more than the ordinary tube and is 
| money-back guarantee. Mr. E. B. 


making a free tube offer to a limited number of 


car owners. You can write him at 3 















ieteat Investigators for Farm Papers, and those 


now, all agree that seed corn is badly damaged 
bor that the only safe way to be sure you will have good seed 


minute and then be forced to buy your seed at a high price, 
You can make money, save money, and insure your next year’s 


Ideal Corn Tester 


The safest, surest, quickest, and best tester on the market. 
Endorsed by corn ex over yun. Easier and better 
than any other meth Every kernel ects exactly the same 


increase the yield and profit on each acre. Pays for i 
Thousands of Ideals are 
everywhere. _The price is so low and the results so sure that 
you cannot afford to gamble on any other meth: 


Seed Corn wad Be Tested . 
This Y' 


test it now before xo u_sel} 
Don’t wait until the last 











Corn Tester will help you 











ear 


to get your corn tested 
begins. 

and see them. 
For Free Circular and Price List 


COMPANY, Dept. S, 











Big Incomes for Well Drillers 
$2,500 to $10,000 fer Year Clear 


Get into a big paying business, Be yourown 


the Well Drilling Business which you can work 
at12monthsinthe year. A machine for every ||! 
’ tured depth, for every formation, built im Gasoline |// 
as puncturec Tractor and Non-Traction Models. | 
doubles tire | ~ Write to-day for our BIG FREE 
s. Costs no} ROOK describing the ARM- 
sold undera | STRONG ALL-STEEL WELL [i 
Milburn is | DRILL, Sold on easy terms. 





ARMSTRONG MBFG. CO. ae 
4 WwW. i 158 Chestout St,, WATERLOO, IOWA e 
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Conducted by GENEVIEVE A. CALLAHAN 
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A Common Sense Layette for the Baby 


By WILLA WILCOX KRUM 


(oH gt i T is a far cry from the baby 
a garments of our grand- 

mother’s day to the gar- 
ments of the modern baby. 
Simple in the extreme, free 
from ruffles or tucks, with an 
eye for baby’s comfort and for 
mother’s comfort in launder- 
ing, nothing could be simpler 
or easier to make. The two 
patterns featured here supply 
all the necessary garments. 
Each one contains four pieces: 
No. 1989, a slip, nightgown, 
cape with hood and a bib; No. 
1990, a dress with yoke, a 
kimono, short jacket and ger- 





OD 


con 


Pattern No. 1990 includes ¥ 
the kimono above and the 
petticoat and dress at right 





trude petticoat. You really. 
should get both because the 
slip pattern you will use for 
the everyday dresses comes in 
one and the petticoat pattern 


in the other, and both are 
very essential garments. 
Of course, you can buy all 


these ready-made—but think 
of the pleasure you will gain 
and the money you will save by 
making them yourself. Not 
only will you be saving actual 
cash in the beginning, but you 
will be saving on the wear and 
tear in laundering because the 
home-made ones outlast the cheap ready-mades two to one. 

The seams are short and the materials are fascinating to 
work on. Doas much onthe machineas youcan, both for better 
wear and for saving time. Use French seams only on the sheer 
materials. They are too bulky for either outing flannel or baby 
flannel. Use the open seam for these, clip the edges and catch 
stitch them flat. 

As for materials, a fine grade of longcloth is the most service- 
able for the everyday slips. If slips and petticoats are 
made with a seam down the center back, a considerable saving 
of material is effected and the 
seam in no way spoils the looks 
of the garment. Baby flannel 
that is part wool and part 
cccton launders better than all 
wool and is less expensive. It 

should be used for binders and 
Sow the flannel petticoats. Out- 
ing flannel is the material to 
use for the little nightgowns 
and for the night petticoats, 
if these are worn. It does very 
well for day petticoats too and 


wool and for these, the binders and 
shirts should unquestionably be 
of cotton. 
shirts that button straight up the 
front. 
expensive item you will have to 
buy, but it pa 
make, both in 
then take great care in laundering 
them so they will not shrink or be- 
come harsh in texture. 
wool or cotton and wool wash 
much better than all wool in 
either shirts or stockings. 

Buy the second size in both 

as the normal baby will 

outgrow 





I like best the little 
The shirts are the most 


s to get a good 
t and service and 


Silk and 


even the second 


ee 2, .* 


¥ 








Pattern No. 1989 includes the 
slip sketched above and the 
nightgown at bottom of page 


size in a surprisingly short 
time. 

The binders should be twenty- 
seven inches long and six inches 
wide, torn across the material 
and the edges left unfinished or 
clipped, but never hemmed. Buy 
half a yard of baby flannel 
and tear it into three strips 
six inches wide. These bind- 
ers are worn until the navel 
is healed and then the knitted 
bands with shoulder straps are substituted. 

The most radical change in baby clothes is the length. Dresses 
and petticoats are made quite short, not more than twenty-two 
inches long for dresses and twenty inches for petticoats. They 
are the lengths of the ready-mades. 

Many of the new layettes are even shorter. As stockings 
are put on the new baby at once, the warmth of the long skirts 
and dresses is not needed. The nightgowns are longer, usually 


twenty-seven inches finished, and a little longer for those drawn 
up with a tape 


at the bottom. These look and sound practical, 


but I am quite inclined to 
think you will leave them 
open. The baby, is warm 


enough anyway and the draw- 
string is more or less of a both- 
er, especially in changing the 
diapers at night. 

Dresses, slips and _ night- 
gowns are finished with a nar- 
row band at the neck and 
wrists, or the necks may be 
faced with a narrow bias piece 
of longcloth. Neckbands should 


is much less expensive than measure eleven inches when 
the wool and cotton baby Patterns No. 1989 and 1990 may be ordered from the finished and the wrist bands 
flannel. Pattern Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, seven. Made any smaller, they 

There is a movement to get Iowa, Price, 12 cents each are too quickly outgrown. 
away from wool for baby wear. Nightgowns may be opened 
At many of the up-to-date either front or back, depending 
clinics in the large cities, both doctors and nurses are advo- on whether you dress the baby lying on his little tummy or 


cating outing flanne | for the binders and petticoats and cotton 
shirts instead of even half-wool and cotton. They tell us we 
are inclined to keep our babies too warm. In homes heated 


by stoves part wool and part cotton seems to us more sensible. 
Of course there are babies whose tender skin is irritated by any 





flat on his little back. Front openings seem to be most practical. 

The simplest finish for petticoats of any material is an 
inch and a half hem for the bottom and a narrow bias 
facing of nainsook or longcloth (you will have pieces 
left from the slips for this) for neck and armholes, If you are 
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The (uaker 


on the label 
means the finest oats 
that grow— 
oats with the famous 


“Quaker Oats flavor” 
that you want 


~ 
v1 























means they cook in 3 to 5 minutes 


—the balanced breakfast ration of protein, carbohydrates, 
minerals, vitamines and roughage, which doctors urge as 
food that “stands by” you through the morning; hot, nourish- 
ing and delicious; now as quickly prepared as plain toast! 


Start every day with Quick Quaker—make every day an active, energetic day 
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5 Mom, There’s a 
Whole Bucket Left!” 


VEN little Willieappreciates the fuel economy of thenew 
Copper-Clad—purely from the standpoint of lighter 
chores, of course. Dad is delighted at the decrease in 

the coal bill. And Mother—well, she says to all the neigh- 
bors, “‘Isn’t my new range a beauty? I’m so proud of it!” 





First of all, the Copper-Clad is Suilt like a thermos bottle. 
That’s why it retains the heat. What’s the result?—more 
thorough and even baking, and lower fuel bills. 


Then there’s the patented copper lining feature. This guards 
the Copper-Clad against the thing that wrecks the inside 
walls of most ranges—rust. 

Other advantages are the oven thermometer, which is in 
direct contact with the oven heat, and insures dependable 
results; the plain oval construction which does away with 
rivet heads, scrolls, notches, latches, boltheads and catches 
and makes it easy to clean; and the drop-forged back flue 
which will withstand the corroding action of soot, sweat, 
acids and salts. 

Merchants have the Copper-Clad in four beautiful finishes: 
Gun Metal Blue, White, Blue and Gray Porcelain Enamel. 


NGES 


WHEN YOU BUY YOUR RANGE—BUY A COPPER-CLAD 


---—-—-—Free: Mail This Coupon Now!-—-——— 








| 
i Copper-Ciap Matreaste Rance Co., St. Louis, U.S. A. 
| Send me a free copy of Illustrated Booklet containing the 36 reasons why l 
| Copper-Clad is the World’s Greatest Range 
| Name..... seas vasgpanse stam ton tedilev aps ced eatin eus'eseide sdalanadoreeots Couaiprieanee naead | 
+ 


Address . eereeeerereerrrrrerri rrr rtt rrr ri rir itt r iri t ttt titre ° 
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clever with a crochet hook and have 
plenty of time, crochet a plain . edge 
around the neck and armholes and a 
picot edge around the bottom, first cut- 
ting it into shallow scallops. The petti- 
coats are buttoned or pinned on the 
shoulder. Use a flat pear] button or a smal] 
gilt safety pin. 

A kimono is necessary for cool mornings 
and is most practical made of a good 
quality of outing flannel. A more elabo- 
rate one can be made of wool batiste or 
white flannel. Crochet an edge in color 
and tie with matching wash ribbon or bind 
the edge with the wash ribbon, using the 
inch width. Crease ribbon exactly 
thru the center, slip over the raw edge of 
the flannel and baste carefully along the 
edge. Stitch on the machine with a match- 
ing thread. It is a very nice idea to bind 
a square of white flannel in the same way 
to be used to wrap the baby in. 

The little dress that comes in pattern 
1990 is really quite a dress up affair and 
only one is necessary as it can be quickly 
washed and ironed. Batiste or fine voile 
may be used instead of nainsook. The 
yoke may be set onto the dress with a 
fine insertion of embroidery or it may be 
feather stitched along the edge where it 
joins. A frill of narrow Val lace finishes 
neck and sleeves. Sprays of hand em- 
broidery make such a simple dress very 
lovely, especially for a gift. My advice 
to young mothers, however, is to leave 
these embroidered things to your friends, 
making the simple things yourself. Plan 
to have plenty of them. A winter baby 
needs more in the way of clothes than a 
summer baby as it is not always possible 
to wash and dry them quickly. 

These patterns allow for a twenty-seven- 
inch length finished. To make them shorter 
(twenty inches finished) fold out a good 
three-inch tuck thru the middle of the 
slip pattern and a two-inch tuck thru 
petticoat. This keeps the original width 
at the bottom. If shortened at the bottom 
of the pattern both slip and petticoat will 
be too narrow at lower edge. A two-inch 
hem is allowed as a finish. Make night- 
gowns same length as pattern. 

Amounts of Material Needed 


You will need the following amounts of 
material for the shorter lengths, otherwise 
get what the pattern calls for. These 
amounts are correct for garments made 
with seam in center back. If cut without 
seam, allow one quarter yard extra for 
each slip and dress. 

For dresses or slips, one yard of thirty- 
six-inch material or two-thirds yard of 
forty-inch. 

For petticoats, three-quarters yard of 
thirty-six-inch outing flannel or one and 
one-eighth yards of twenty-seven-inch 
(without seam). 

For nightgowns, one and five-eighths 
yards of twenty-seven-inch outing, no 
seam. 

Allow one and one-eighth yards of 
narrow Val lace for each dress you wish 
to trim with it. 

The kimono requires one-eighth yard 
more than the slips, as it should be about 
two inches longer. 

The following list will cover all needs: 

Three outing flannel nightgowns. 

Three outing flannel petticoats. 

Five slips of nainsook or longceloth. 

One dress of sheer nainsook, voile or 
batiste. 

One kimono, outing flannel or wool. 

Three binders (mentioned before). 

Three shirts. 

Three bands with shoulder straps. 

Three pairs of stockings. 

One cape with hood for wrap. 

One square of outing flannel for every- 
day use. 

One square of outing or wool to match 
kimono. 

Three dozen diapers, 18x36 inches, 
hemmed. 

Two dozen diapers, 36x36 inches, 
hemmed. 











Booties, short jackets, and bibs will 
undoubtedly come as gifts, so do not 
plan for them at first. 

The cape with hood is more practical 
than a coat and much easier to make. Use 
white flannel, wool bedford cord or wool 
eiderdown. Outing flannel should be used 
as an interlining and a good grade of 
sateen for lining. A silk lining makes a 
very lovely garment but is not at all 
necessary either for looks or warmth. 

Outing flannel makes the most comfort- 
able diapers and the five dozen are none too 
many. Allow two inches extra in cutting, 
one for hems and one for shrinkage. A 
medium-weight best. Too heavy 
material makes a diaper that is bulky 
and hard to dry. The small size is folded 
in a triangle and pinned to binder and 
later to knitted band. The large size is 
folded either three or four times and laid 
under the baby, between diaper and petti- 
coat, to protect the latter. Later they are 
used in place of the small ones which will 
be outgrown. A forty-two-yard bolt of 
outing flannel just about makes the five 
dozen diapers. By making a few less 
diapers, both sizes, you can get the night- 
gowns out of the same bolt. Several cents 
a yard can be saved by buying by the 
bolt. 

Don’t forget to add to your list large 
and small pins, a can of unscented or very 
daintily perfumed talcum. powder (best 
grade), castile soap, absorbent cotton, 
pieces of old linen thoroly boiled, a small 
bottle of olive oil and a package of boric 
acid, for the baby’s basket. 

You will need a piece of rubber sheeting 
three-quarters of a yard long to protect 
the mattress or pillow. This must be cov- 
ered with a pad of soft material, an old 
blanket folded, or two or three old 
turkish towels caught together with heayy 
thread. At any rate, it must be something 
that is easily washed, and you should 
have at least two, while three will be 
better. 

A clothes basket makes an excellent 
bed and can be carried around easily. 
It is just the thing for the car too, as baby 
can be tucked in nice and warm and the 
basket placed on the floor in back. Get 
one with a flat bottom. 


1S 


OLD RUGS MADE NEW 


Rugs that are badly worn and faded 
may be brightened and restored to beauty 
by the use of dyes. Get a commercial dye 
for wool and cotton, or either alone, as 
the case may be. Choose the color that 
predominates in the rug. Equal quantities 
of cardinal red and maroon have been 
used successfully on a faded red carpet, or 
brown or another color may be required. 
Make the dye according to directions on 
the package, and use it hot. Experiment 
with a sample before starting on the 
article to be dyed. Even experienced 
dyers must always do this. Dust the rug 
first, and clean any spots. Then lay it 
flat, or if long, as a stair runner, it may be 
hung over the clothes line. Fill a pail with 
clear boiling water, dip a clean broom in it, 
and wet the rug all over. 

Empty the pail and fill it with hot dye. 
With the broom spread the dye as evenly 
as possible over the rug, making long 
sweeps with the broom each time, always 
brushing with the nap, not against it. Add 
more hot dye to the pail, and continue 
until all the fibers of the rug are satu- 
rated. You are more likely not to use 
enough dye than you are to use too much. 
The rug should dry flat if possible. Other- 
wise you must change the position of the 
rug frequently at first, so the dye will not 
all run down into some loweryplace and 
remain there, leaving it a darker color than 
the rest. Keep it away from dust until 
absolutely dry. When it seems really dry, 
better let it remain a day longer, to make 
sure. This amount of dye will not entirely 
obliterate the figures in the rug, but will 
a their colors together attractively.— 
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Don’t Wait— 


Prevent Trouble! 
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Daily Care . 


You know of course the im- 
portance of giving the bese of 
daily care to tiny chicks. Do 
you realize thatit is even more 
important to give your teeth 
proper care every day? 


es! © 


“He Just Raved About My Teeth” 


“I just smiled my prettiest smile 
...and let him rave. I could 
have said ‘of course I have beau- 
tiful teeth. I’ve used Colgate’s 
all my life’. But I didn’t want 
Jack to think I was a living ad- 
vertisement for Colgate’s tooth 
paste.” 


. 








removes causes of tooth decay. 
It is the dependable tooth paste 
for you to use. And you'll like 
its taste .. . even children love 
to use it regularly. 


Washes —Polishes— 
Protects 
The principal ingredients of 
Colgate’s are mild soap and fine 
chalk, thetwothings that dental 
authorities say a safe dental 
cream should contain. 


Beautiful teeth glisten gloriously. 
They compel the admiration 
of all who see them, 


Colgate’s will keep your teeth 
scrupulously clean. It reaches 
all the hard-to-get-at places be- , 
tween the teeth and around Clean and gloriously attractive. 
the edges of the gums, and so Priced right, too! Large tube 25c. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Established 1806 


Use Colgate’s after meals and at 
bedtime. It will keep your teeth 






Truth in advertising implies 
honesty in manufacture 


— 














| Dey, 
Colgate’s Rapid- Colgate’; Cashmere Colgate’s “Handy Colgate’s Talc 
Shave Cream—35c uquet Soap—25c ig ~ no 25c each 
























































CENTURY 
SHEET MUSIC 


You can’t buy better— why pay more ? 
CENTURY gives you the world’s best music, beautifully 
printed on the best paper! What more can sheet music be! 
There are over 2300 compositions in the Century Catalogue all 
15c (20c in Canada)—masterpieces like ‘‘Rigoletto,”’ “Prelude,” 
“Flower Song,” ‘Hungarian Rhapsody,” ‘‘Canzonetta,” ete.— 
all certified to be exactly as the masters wrote them. Ask for 
ntury—Patronize the Century dealer. Century's low price 
is only possible because of his small profit. Complete cata- 
logue of over 2300 compositions free on request. 
Thousands of successful teachers use and recommend 
CENTURY CERTIFIED MUSIC exclustvely—bdecause 
they know 1 ts ali that good mustc can be— yet tts price ts but 
16c a copy; and they know parents apprectate the saving. 


Century Music Publishing Co., 236 W. 40th St.,N.Y.C. 
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Thousands of people 

who are sufferers from 

constipationdo not 

come aware of it until 

they seek out the cause 

of their frequent head- 
aches. 





“Those bilious headaches 
can be prevented” 


“T know how agonizing they are. 
For years I was a chronic sufferer. 


“And the headaches were not the 
worst part of it. The strong drugs 
I used to take to relieve the pain 
upset my stomach and slowly but 
surely undermined my general 
health. 


“Finally I found out that my head- 
aches were due to constipation. 
My doctor advised Nujol. After 
taking it regularly a few weeks 
the trouble disappeared. 


“Since then I’ve never had another 
headache. There is no reason why 
I should, for the cause has been 
corrected.” 


Nujol Corrects Constipation 
in Nature’s Way 


Constipation is dangerous for any- 
body. Nujol is safe for everybody. 
Nujol simply softens the waste 
matter and thus permits regular 
and thorough elimination without 
overtaxing the intestinal muscles. 
Medicalauthoritiesapprove Nujol 
because it is gentle, safe and nat- 
ural in its action. 


You can take Nujol for any length 
of time without ill effects. To in- 
sure internal cleanliness, it should 
be taken regularly. Unlike laxa- 
tives, it does not form a habit and 
can be discontinued at any time. 


Ask your druggist for Nujol today 
and begin to enjoy the perfect 
health that is possible only when 
elimination is normal and regular. 


Nujol 


us mF Orn 


THE INTERNAL LUBRICANT 





For Constipation 


| NUJOL LABORATORIES, Room 834-K. 
i 26 Broadway, New York City ,N.Y. 


For enclosed 10c (stamps or coin) please send 
| me trial bottle of Nujol and your free book | 
. ‘Internal Cleanliness.” (For booklet only, check } 


| here CD and send no money.) | 
1 Name on 
SE coeds ee 
Sa are . State l 
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OUR YOUNG HOZSEKEEPERS 











OUR SIDE OF IT 


I am a farm girl of fifteen, a sopho- 
more in high school. Our history teacher 
is a man of wisdom and experience, who 
encourages round-table discussions on 
all sorts of questions. One morning we 
fell to arguing the relative merits of 
city and country. Finally one of the 
town girls, a dimpled little flapper whom 
you will find oftener on the streets than 
at the dishpan, and who has never spent 
more than a few hours at a time in the 
country said: 

“The farm’s so lonely for young folks, 
especially in the summer. That’s the 
main thing I’ve got against it.” 

“Aw-w-w-w,” exclaimed every farm 
boy and girl present in concert, and for 
a few moments hubbub reigned. Of 
course we left class without settling the 
question, but I have been thinking a 
great deal about it since. 

For myself, I certainly have no oppor- 
tunity to get lonely. In the winter school 
keeps me busy, and during the long 
summer days there are not many spare 
moments. We have a big house, a gar- 
den, an orchard, several kinds of small 
fruits, cows, and chickens. I work from 
morning till night, and the constant 
exercise keeps me slim and straight, with 
a strength that amazes my flat-breasted, 
flabby-muscled town chums. I do not 
need to use rouge, and sound sleep in 
this wind-swept, rain-drenched country 
air keeps my eyes sparkling. When there 
is extra time, I can go walking or rid- 
ing, read good books and magazines, 
play the piano, write letters, sew, go 
visiting—or to town if I choose—and so 
on indefinitely. 

I am never at a loss for occupation; 
but more than once when I have been 
visiting in the city or left there for a 
little while with nothing to do but loaf, 
I have wondered how the boys and girls 
there can stand it. 

There is no real work for those of my 
age. The mothers can do the house- 
work quickly unaided, and the fathers 
are generally busy. They are left to 
themselves, and as there is nothing at 
home but the furniture and nothing out- 
side but the street, they enjoy long hours 
of self-willed pleasure. Inevitably, they 
as a class have a bad effect on us coun- 
try children who go to high school, un- 
less we have exceedingly careful par- 
ents. They teach us how to tell clever 
lies, to “pet,” to take long automobile 
rides, to neglect our studies. Worthwhile 
things to learn, aren’t they? I have seen 
it enacted over and over again in the 
last two years, but we must have educa- 
tion, so we go anyway. Not very often 
do we come thru untarnished. 

Town chokes me. There is not room 
enough to breathe and think properly. 
I suppose it is in the atmosphere. Any- 
way it is there. From what I have per- 
sonally seen, I believe that it narrows 
one, for town girls seem afraid of the 
country, with its stillness and wide 
sweeps of hill and valley. It is too much 
for them. One —_— admitted this to 
me. She likes o to sleep to the 
rattle and rally rar joy-riders, trains, 
trucks, etc., I suppose. Give me the 
frogs and crickets, if you please. 

On the piano by me, sprays of white 
plum blossom are poised in slim blue 
vases like fairies just ready to fly. I 
can smell their perfume as I write. The 
other day, when I entered the home of 
one of my town chums, the first thing 
I saw was a bouquet of artificial roses, 
quite stiff and unnatural ‘enough * to 
— ase anybody. Which has the best 
of it? 

And do you spppose that those town 
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Good Reasons 


























Food and 
Meat 


1. Saves money. 
time and labor. 
2. Makes delicious croquettes, hash, 
salads, soups and chowders from left- 
overs which would otherwise be thrown 
away. 
3. Self-sharpening cutters in four 
sizes cut like shears without crushing 
or tearing food. 
4. Chops food to coarse, medium or 
fine pieces, as desired. : 
5. Spiral Screw Feed forces food 
against the cutters without delay or 
obstruction. 
6. Clamps rigidly to the table. 
7. Long handle gives powerful lew 
erage, making it easy to operate. 
8. Heavily tinned inside and out to 
prevent rust and present a clean, 
sanitary surface to food. 

The ‘‘Universal’’ Food Chopper 
saves its cost in a few months. Over 
10,000,000 are in use. 


Write for Booklet No. 880, showing 
many other UNIVERSAL 
ousehold Helps 


—_— _—_— 


in each State for the best recipe 
for a dish made with a ‘‘Universal”’ 
Food Chopper. See your dealer for 
details about this attractive prize 


| Handsome prizes will be offered 
| contest. 


Landers, Pouny & Clark, New Britain, Conn 
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CutsIroningTime InHalf 
invention makes ironing delightfully 2asy, 
co and ohne in own: as > ~~ 
jorever. 
— y nem ou fave towel Saves steps. Beats 
or electricity. Cheaper to operate. 
Orxts only lcent for 3 hours’ use. 













ments. No tubes, no wires nor 
cordsto bother with. Quick, reg- 
ulated heat. Always ready. Lasts 
alife time. Quaranteed. — 


Free Trial =e 


See for yourself without risk . 

how youcan save hours of iron- 

ingtime—save work—ste 

and cut cost in ~—s this 
| new tron! inven- 

on. = it 30 days ~ send it 

back if not satisfied. Just w 


Special Price Offertoquicklyin- 
troduce this Iron in your local- 
ity. Be the first to send your 
name and address. Write now 

before you miss this opportu- 
nity. Descri ve circular—' ‘A 
= Way on LAMP —_e 


AKRON LAMP 
re) Fee erect Alren, 0. 
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boys and girls have stored up in their 
minds such pictures as I can find new 
every day by merely looking around? 

I have been outdoors on summer 
nights when every tree shadow was a 
black pool of mystery, and the moon 
poured down gold upon the earth until 
it dripped off every leaf and twig. 

I have walked thru my father’s orchard 
when the trees were in full bloom, and 
the air was heavy with their perfume, 
and at other times when the smell of 
ripening peaches and apples and grapes 
was everywhere. 

One of our cow pastures is a great 
slope which sweeps right up into the 
sunset, so that in the fall when the sun 
slides down behind the leafless hedge at 
the top, the clouds are turned into 
swirls of red velvet underneath a black 
lace scarf. 

I have seen storm clouds piling up 
majestic and aavesome; glorious sunrises 
when the birds sang hymns of joy; clear 
brooks gurgling and chattering over 
rocky beds; warm misty afternoons when 
the rain kissed my face like a benedic- 
tion as I went about homely tasks; crisp 
mornings when snowflakes floated; and 
at all these times I have known a hap- 
piness, an exaltation which was so keen 
it hurt, and felt God all around me. 

I am only fifteen, yet I, like every 
other farm boy and girl, have known 
such moments of beauty as these! If 
we could open the minds of our mothers 
and fathers, who have been collecting 
them for a lifetime, what treasure houses 
would be displayed! I thank God for 
making them. They are His. Anyone 
who is afraid of the country is afraid of 
God—Catherine Nicholson. 


LEARN ONE NEW THING 


Do you ever get to the place where you 
feel that you are so tired of doing the 
same things, day after day, that you 
can’t bear to wash another dish or deal 
with another childish misdemeanor? Of 
course. I suppose everybody does. The 
stock bit of advice in that case is to go 
take a vacation, and a very good bit of 
advice it is. But the difficulty is that this 
state of mind is just as likely as not to 
come on one when there is extra work to 
be done and the baby is teething. In that 
case, won’t you try my way? It is this: I 
try to learnsomething new about my work. 

When our work becomes monotonous 
and tiresome, it is because we have stopped | 
learning about it. We have lost our curi- | 
osity, our expectation and our interest | 


in regard to it. But as soon as we begin to 


‘tomato sauce made by Heinz. 


learn something about it we begin to look 
at it with new and interested eyes. 

When I rebel against the necessity of 
cooking, I try some new recipes or hunt 
up an old one that we have fallen out of 
the way of using. Then my family’s en- 
thusiasm and enjoyment make meal-get- 
ing for those I love just one of the finest 
things in the world. 

One winter when I was not strong and 
had a great many burdens, I read some 
articles in a magazine about effici siency and 
tried some of the suggestions. It was as 
tho that expert had come into my kitchen, 
and I began to see things as they would 
look to her. I began to see that I was 
wasting steps and I arranged the furniture 
there to better advantage. I acted on her 
suggestion and drained my dishes to the 
left of my dishpan, so that the dish I was 
holding in my left hand to wash was 
placed in the pan for rinsing without being 
transferred to the right hand, as I had 
done formerly. My gasoline stove was too 
low for comfortable work, so I raised it by 
putting two peach boxes under it. So 
my work was made easier, but the best 
part of it was that my mind was working 
with my muscles. If a person cannot have 
an entire change of work or a vacation, the 
next best thing is to look at the old tasks 
from a new point of view.—Stella N. 
Fulton, 
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'That’s the Real 
Oven-Baked Flavor.” 





©H. J. H. Cow '26 


There’s no denying that genuine baked-in-the- 
oven flavor of Heinz Baked Beans. 


Mealy, tender, golden-brown, delicious, 
baked to perfection—and rich with a different 


Beans must be oven-baked before “Baked” 


‘can appear on the label. So, for really oven- 


baked beans, read the label, and order— 


HEINZ 


OVEN~BAKED 


BEANS 
The Taste is the Test 


WHEN IN PITTSBURGH VISIT THE HEINZ KITCHENS 
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This wonderful 


“LIVELY HEAT” 


points the way to perfect 
Oil Stove Cooking 


If you use an oil stove on your farm, find out at once about 
this Red. Star “Lively Heat” Oil Stove and its amazing, 
patented “Lively Heat” Burner. See a dealer or write. 
Get the facts. You will be amply rewarded. 


Red Star has no Wicks 


“Lively Heat” is the natural cook- 
ing heat. Itisthe brisk, vigorous, 
crackling heat over a bed of red 
hot embers or red hot coals. Itis 
the peppy heat over a busy gas 
stove burner—over a beaming 
electric stove burner. In each 
case the heat is the same—the 
perfect cooking heat demanded 
by all good cooks. Only the fuel 
is different. 





Through its exclusive, scien- 
tific “Lively Heat” Burner the 
Red Star gives you this same 
snappy, vigorous “Lively Heat.” 
Red Star engineers found a way 
to make it from kerosene oil (or 
gasoline) without wicks or wick 
substitutes. It is the same heat 
—a gas heat. That is why the 
Red Star is such a remarkable 





success—so widely in demand 
everywhere among women who 
are good cooks. Starts cooking 
the instant burner is lighted. See 
a demonstration of this remark- 
able “Lively Heat” Burner and 
you will understand. 


Very economical 


The beautiful Red Star Oil Stove 
with its sanitary porcelain and 
enamel finish costs no more, size for 
size, than ordinary oil stoves. Built 
for a lifetime. The exclusive “Lively 
Heat” Burner needs no replacements. 
Uses little fuel. No pipes or pres- 
sure tanks needed. This means un- 
usually low cost per year for so 
beautiful a stove. 

See the Red Star dealer for a dem- 
onstration. If you do not recall him 
write us for his name, further infor- 
mation and the Red Star Book. 
Address Dept. H. 


Tue Detroit Vapor Stove ComMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan, U.S.A. 





OIL STOVE 


A size for every need—two to six “Lively Heat’’ Burners 
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You cannot be lovable unless you are 
loving. 

In blending flour and water to thicken 
gravies, stir with a fork instead of a 
spoon and shorten the process by half. 
Also, use warm water instead of cold. 
The child mind hungers for knowledge 
just as his stomach calls for food. Take 
time to answer the little ones’ questions. 

A ginger cookie crumbled fine in the 
dressing for roast fowls gives just the 
right sort of zest to the flavor along with 
sage and onion. If you have no cookies, a 
a dash of ginger will serve the same pur- 
pose. 

Work is a thing to thank God for all 
the time. 

Don’t have your house so “nice” that 
your child cannot use it in a child’s way. 
Furniture should be simple, homey, serv- 
iceable. Home is a good home only as it 
is good for the child. 

Just before serving sauer kraut, grate 
a raw potato into it and let it boil for a 
minute or two. It gives a fine finishing 
touch to this wholesome food. 

We must first make of our child a fine 
human being before we think of making 
him a fine farmer, a fine lawyer, doctor or 
carpenter. His health and normal devel- 
opment form our chief responsibilities. 

A snowy afternoon is a good time to 
sew “night caps’’ on your bed covers. By 
night caps I mean ten-inch strips of ma- 
terial bound over the top edge of blankets 
and comforts so that there is a five-inch 
protection over each side. 

Farm folks move to the cities to give 
their children added benefits. Instead, 
the fresh young minds are stifled and sur- 
feited with the veneer and jim-cracks of 
materialism. 

Keep your food grinder set for operation 
instead of dismembered in a cupboard 
drawer. I use mine every day becaus* .. 
is fastened to the kitchen cabing  — seep 
it protected from dust by suetching a 
salt sack over ** 

Seek to find out your child’s nature and 
needs and in your seeking be sure that 
you don’t substitute your own for his. 

There is no more healthful dessert than 
baked apples. Remove cores, bake whole 
with skins on and place a marshmallow on 
each when you remove from the oven. 
The candy will melf and run down the 
sides deliciously.—Mrs. B. E. 


SEEN AT THE FARMERS’ 
INSTITUTE 

One little corner in the exhibits at the 
Farmers’ Institute of Marion county, 
Illinois, received a great deal more atten- 
tion than its size seemed to warrant and 
this was the display of things which might 
have been termed economy corner. A 
prize had been offered for ‘‘the most useful 
article made from the most useless,”’ and 
the first prize was given to a quilt which 
was made entirely from scraps cut into 
small squares, and it was lined with flour 
sacks. This was undoubtedly the most 
useful article shown but there were some 
things more ingenious. 

A beautiful square centerpiece was 
shown, made from a flour sack that had 
been bleached to a snowy whiteness, and 
daintily embroidered in colored threads. 
It was so well done that many could 
searcely believe it had truly once been a 
lowly flour sack. 

Out of the back of an old tooth brush a 
boy had made a crochet hook for his 
mother and she had crocheted a rug with 
it which was shown in the rug display. 
The broad back of the tooth brush with 
the bristles removed made a very good 





handle and the tip of the old handle had 


ee Sl 








been filed into a hook. Anything more 
useless than the back of an old tooth brush 
can hardly be imagined and yet here it was, 
converted into something quite useful. 

A prize had been offered for the best 
dress made for the least money and the 
one receiving the premium was a striped 
gingham made from two and three-fourths 
yards at nine cents a yard, with a bit of 
he uirpin lace trimming the collar and cuff 
edges, costing twenty-eight cents in all 
The gingham must have been bought in 
remnants of short pieces to be bought at 
that price, but the way it was made short 
pieces were easily utilized. It was apron 
style, with the stripes running around the 
bottom in a wide strip, a very pretty 
dress. 

The teacher of the high school domestic 
science class which gave a demonstration 
wore a lovely little dress made from a dis- 
carded silk shirt, and the girls of her class 
who had seen her wear it several times 
did not dream of its origin until the story 
was told. She had removed the sleeves of 
he shirt, leaving it sleeveless, and had 
stitched it together down the front. The 
box plait opening which was already on 
the shirt made a good finish for the dress 
as well. The yoke was left on the back just 
as in the shirt, only the neck was trimmed 
out to suit and neatly bound. Then the 
sleeves were used to make a strip around 
the bottom with the stripes running cross- 
wise, and lo! the teacher had a charming 
dress, costing nothing, not even much 
work.—Mrs. Claire McGlumphy. 


BEAUTIFYING THE BACK YARD 


How hard we strive to make the front 
lawn neat and attractive. Yet is is the 
back yard that we country housewives 
most often see, and how frequently these 
back yards are unlovely in the extreme. 

“What can we do?” many discouragéd 
sisters question. ‘There is no drain and 
water emptied on the ground always makes 
a bare, unsightly spot. There is no other 
place for scrap buckets and that means 
flies and an unsightly row of pails and 
cans.” 

One thing wecan do is to keep our eyes 
open. Another is to use our wits. 

That question of disposing of waste 
water really is not so difficult as it seems. 
Any woman with a hammer, saw and a few 
old boards at her disposal can make a long 
trough. It will be imperfect and is war- 
ranted to leak but that is exactly what we 
want. Place the trough so that one end is 
handy for receiving waste water. Along 
the side of the trough plant useful or 
ornamental plants or shrubs that require 
plenty of water. The trough distributes 
the water and allows it to leak thru to the 
waiting roots. 

It is surprising how such a simple ar- 
rangement such as this will improve the 
back vard in a single season. Dahlias, 
iris and sweet peas thrive wonderfully. 
A row of black or red raspberries will pro- 
duce a fine crop particularly if they are 
along the north side of the house or fence. 
Try this and do away with the unsightly 
water hole beside the back door. Several 
women have found the plan highly suc- 
cessful. 

The scrap bucket menace is greatly 
helped by having some sort of box or 
cover that hides and protects the pails. 
An old discarded chest has been used for 
this purpose. A long box provided with a 
hinged cover is not beyond a woman’s 
ingenuity. A screened box excludes flies 
but in this case it is found advisable to 
keep each bucket individually covered so 
that no odor of the contents escapes. 

A few trees and vines planted near the 
back entrance add greatly to comfort as 
well as to appearance. 


Let’s never be content with an untidy 


back yard because a little special neatness 
and care not only will turn an ugly spot 
into a delightful and pleasant one but it 
saves tracking so much needless dirt into 
the house.—A. M. £ 
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house look 


a bit worn and shabby? 


F your farm house is beginning 

to have a discouraged, weath- 
er-beaten appearance, paint it 
this spring. Put on it an all-lead 
paint made of Dutch Boy pure 
white-lead and pure linseed oil. 

A weather-worn surface may 
hide the beginning of decay. This 
all-lead paint, which has the 
weather-resisting qualities of the 
metal, saves the covered surface 
from the ravages of the weather. 





Dutch Boy 





It gives farm buildings the nec- 
essary protection to preserve 
them for years to come. Use it 
to keep buildings fresh and 
clean and thereby increase the 
permanent value of your entire 
property. 

You can get this complete pro- 
tection at a remarkably reason- 
able cost. Only 100 pounds of 
Dutch Boy white-lead are re- 
quired to make seven gallons of 
pure lead paint, giving a tough, 
durable, elastic, waterproof coat- 
ing that does not crack or scale. 

“Decorating the Home” is a 
new free booklet illustrated in 
color which suggests decorative 
treatments for exteriors and in- 
teriors. It will be sent you, along 
with a booklet which gives com- 
plete directions for painting 
wood, plaster, metal and mason- 
ry, if you write to our nearest 
branch. 





NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State 
Street; Buffalo, 116 Oak Street; Chicago, 900 
West 18th Street; Cincinnati, 659 Freeman 
Avenue; Cleveland, 820 W. Superior Avenue; 
St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street; San Francisco, 
485 California Street; Pittsburgh, National 
Lead and Oil Co. of Penna., 316 Fourth 
Avenue; Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. 
Co., 437 Chestnut Street. 


The Dutch Boy trademark on every keg of Dutch Bay 
white-lead guarantees your getting leud paint of the 
highest quality. In addition to white-lead, there are 
also made under this trademark red-lead, solder, bab- 
biet metals, and flatting oil for use with white-lead in 
painting interiors. 


White-Lead 


Makes an All-lead Paint 








Health MagazineFREE 


Clean — wholesome — enlightening — ‘‘Radiant 
Health” is one of the most unusual magazines 
of its type now being published. It deals with 
many vital problems pertaining to health diet 
—habits — weight control—correction of 
chronic ailments, etc. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR HEALTHY 
LiIVING—RIGHT THINKING 

Now, for a limited time only, you ean get this 
brilliant, forceful publication absolutely free for 
three months. (Regular Sew $2.50 a year.) You'll 
like the articles by Dr. Victor H. Lindlahr, M. D. 
You'll benefit from other instructive information 
it contains. 

Just send us your name today — 
absolutely no obligation. This 
offer is merely to increase our reader 
interest beyond limits of regular paid 

subscriptions, 

LINDLAHR HEALTH CENTER 
214N. State St. Dept. F, Chicago, Il. 









Agents—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, | 
a patent patch instantly mending leaks in all 
utensils. Sample package free. COLLETTE| 





MFG, CO., Dept. 309, Amsterdam, N. Y. 








REE rusnisnines BOOK! 


Of latest designs in living, dining, 


bedroom and library suites; kitchen cabinets; gas, 

















Ss coal and oil ranges; electric sweepers, washing and 
sewing machines, refrigerators; incubators, etc, 
for homes, shipped direct from manufacturer to 

oy you cutting out jobber's and retailer's profits 


Write Today for this big book explaining our 
30-day Free Trial in your home no-matter 
where you live.Guaranteed or return at our expense. 


Blackburn & Co. 


0 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
DEPT. 4 











= Send = BIG FREE BOOK of Guaran- 
teed Plumbing and Heating. Everything 
cut-to-fit. 50 yrs. in business. Thousands 
pad epetomers. “You saved me $400.00,’ 


Mr.Edw.Borkosky of N.J. Write t« rday 


HARDIN-LAVIN CO,103-138 W. Pershing Rd., Chicago 


BANKRUPT and RUMMAGE SALES 


Make $50.00 daily. We start 
4 you, funishing everything. 











| DISTRIBUTORS, Dept. 2/8, 609 Division, CHICAGO 


| AMAZING TRIAL OFFER! O2° Sodek roll fim developed 


' Associated Photo, Box 1463-T, Cincinnati, O. 


























































































norance 
of physical facts 


never brought happiness, 


JNLESS there is frank discussion, 
‘there can be no real enlightenment 

on a subject such as feminine hygiene. 
The recent advances in this branch of 
hygiene have all come about as an 
answer to one existing evil. And that 
is the evil of poisonous antiseptics. Every 
physician and nurse is familiar with the 
effects when delicate tissues come in 
contact with bichloride of mercury or 
the compounds of carbolic acid. Yet 
until lately there was no other recourse 
for fastidious women who demanded 
an efficient and true surgical cleanliness. 


Every woman has reason 
to welcome Zonite 


But no longer need a woman risk the 
effects of dangerous poisons for the pur- 
pose of feminine hygiene. No longer 
need she fear accidental poisoning in 
the home. For now she has Zonite. This 
powerful antiseptic-germicide is a re- 
markable achievement to contemplate. 
Though absolutely non-poisonous, Zo- 
nite is more than forty times as strong 
as peroxide of hydrogen and far more 
powerful than any dilution of carbolic 
acid that can be safely used on the 
human body. 

No wonder, then, that Zonite has been 
welcomed with satisfaction. A power- 
ful antiseptic which, in its many uses 

is harmless to human tissue. Dentists 
are using It widely for preventive oral 
h ygiene. Suggestion: ask your phy- 
sician’s opinion of Zonite. 


Send for dainty booklet on feminine 
hygiene, frankly written. Zonite 
Products Co., Postum Bldg., 250 Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y. In 
Canada: 165 Dufferin St., 
I yronto. 

In bottles, 25c, 50c and $1 

at drug stores 

Slightly higher in Canada 


If your druggist cannot sup- 
ply you, send 25c¢ direct 
to the Zonite Products Co. 










' Zonite Products Co., Woman's Div. 

; Postum Bldg., 250 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
‘ 
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: I should like to have a free copy of 
| theillustrated booklet youhave prepared. 
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My Favorite Wash-Day Dinner 


By GENEVIEVE A. CALLAHAN 


Two things are evident from the letters 

on the subject of wash-day dinners: first, 
that our farm families are being well and 
wisely fed, even on wash-cays, and second, 
that our farm women readers know how to 
use their heads in planning meals that will 
give them the greatest amount of free 
time, make use of the oven instead of the 
top of the stove, and at the same time will 
furnish well-balanced, substantial foods 
for themselves as well as their husbands 
and children. 

Mrs. Delwin Utter, of Walworth county, 
Wisconsin, winner of first prize in the 
contest, gives this as her menu: 

“Baked potatoes. 
Roast beef and brown gravy. 
Creamed onions. 
Whole wheat bread. Butter. Jelly. 
Baked rice pudding. Milk. 

“The re ason this is my favorite wash- 
day dinner,”’ she says, ‘‘is because it saves 
time, labor and fuel. I alw ays have a fire 
in my range on account of boiling the 
clothes, so I utilize the oven heat by bak- 
ing potatoes, and it saves paring them. 
The meat is warmed over, left from Sun- 
day dinner, as I usually have a 3% or 4- 
pound pot roast, and the brown gravy 
goes very well with baked potatoes. 

“The onions are cooked in salted wuter; 
when they are tender I drain off all water 
and make a cream sauce of one table- 
spoonful of butter, one tablespoonful of 
flour, and two cupfuls of milk. When it 
begins to thicken I add the onions, and 
heat slowly. 

“For dessert I make a baked rice pud- 
ding. Put three-fourths cupful of washed 
rice, one-quarter teaspoonful of salt, and 
one pint of milk in a double boiler, cook 
rice until tender, then add one-half cupful 
of sugar, one egg well beaten, one cupful 
of seedless raisins, a little grated nutmeg 
for flavoring, and enough milk to make a 
thin batter. Pour into a buttered baking 
dish and bake half an hour. When cool, 
serve in individual dishes, with thin 
cream or whole milk 

“With this dinner we have whole wheat 
bread, with good butter and plenty of milk 
to drink. I believe in cooking good, whole- 
some meals, as we have two boys growing 


up, one twelve and the other nine, that 
need nourishing food.” 

Mrs. W. C. Whitcomb, of Davison 
county, South Dakota, who won second 
place, says this is her favorite wash-day 
dinner: 

“Baked potatoes. 
Meat pie with brown gravy, en casserole. 

Baked beans en casserole, 

with chili sauce. 
Bread. Butter. 

Home canned raspberries. 
Warm cream doughnuts. Coffee. 
Sounds pretentious for wash-day, 

doesn’t it? But on a strenuous day we need 


a substantial dinner, and the above can 
be prepared very quickly by taking proper 
forethought. 

“For instance, potatoes for baking may 
be washed a dishpanful at a time, when 
time is plenty, and set aside for future 
use. Bake beans on Saturday, and make 
the quantity generous enough so you can 
set aside a panful for wash-day (Monday). 
Use your favorite recipe. 

“The doughnuts, too, are part of the 
Saturday baking, but I hope you will try 
my recipe. For the meat pie and beans 
use casseroles of oven glass or just deep 
aluminum pans that fit the metal holders. 

“About 11:15 a. m. on wash-day, put 
your potatoes in the medium hot oven. 
Now cut the remnants of your big Sunday 
dinner pot roast into a pan, adding fat, 
seasoning, brown broth and a little milk 
if liked. When it boils, add thickening. | 
Now make a crust like rich baking powder 
Pat or roll out to the size of the 


pan, gash and put over the meat and plac 
in the oven about 11:30 a. m. Put th 
pan of beans in now, too. 

“While all these things are baking, set th: 
table, open berries and chili sauce, mak: 
coffee, etc., and perhaps attend to a few 
last things of the washing. 

“Don’t forget to warm some cream 
doughnuts in time for dessert. This is the 
recipe for them. They have a delicious 
flavor never found in doughnuts made with 
milk. 

“Mix one and three-quarters cupfuls of 
sugar, one teaspoonful of salt, one-quarter 
teaspoonful of grated nutmeg, three eggs, 
two cupfuls of medium rich sour cream, 
one teaspoonful of soda dissolved in one 
tablespoonful of water, and flour to make 
a dough as soft as you can possibly handle 
on a floured board. Fry a light golden 
brown in hot fat.” 

Mrs. Frank Konezak, of Douglascounty, 
Minnesota, has a somewhat different plan, 
but she, too, is in favor of baked potatoes 
She says: “My wash-day dinner is always 
a very easy one to prepare. Generally as 
I peel the potatoes for Monday’s dinner 
I also wash enough to bake for Tuesday’s 
dinner when I am washing. 

“T wash with a’ machine run by a gaso- 
line engine so there are minutes occa- 
sionally when I can look after my dinner, 
and keép the machine going at the same 
time. 

“Sometime between 10:30 and 11 
o’clock I slip the big potatoes into the 
oven and fill the range with wood. Then 
between times of looking after the washing 
I put a can of string beans from the 
cellar on the stove to warm up with a 
half-cupful of cream on them. I open a 
can of beef or spareribs, warm them up, 
and make a gravy with broth just before 
dinner. 

‘Sometimes if I am out of canned meat 
I open a can of salmon (we buy a case a 
year) and make milk gravy. If I have time 
—and I generally do as it takes but a few 
minutes—I make a salmon souffle for 
dinner. Here is my recipe: 

‘Separate one can of salmon into flakes 
and season with salt and pepper, and lemon 
juice or not as preferred. Beat three eggs 
and add to them half a cupful of bread 
crumbs soaked in half a cupful of milk. 
Then add the salmon and turn into a 
greased baking dish. Bake from 20 to 30 
minutes, until firm. 

“For dessert I have canned fruit served 
with cake or cookies, or sometimes I have 
a left-over pie. There are always pickles 
or chow-chow in the cellar to serve as a 
relish with the dinner. 

“This is my favorite menu: 

“Baked potatoes. Creamed string beens. 
Canned spareribs. Gravy. 
Crabapple pickles. 

Strawberry sauce. Cake.” 

It is too bad we have not space to give 
all the good recipes and suggestions that 
were made for the planning of this im- 
portant meal. 

Mrs. J. M. Elliott of Marshall county, 
Iowa, says meat pie is a blessing—a mixed 
blessing, one might say! Mrs. Howard M. 
Werntz, of Westmoreland county, Penn- 
sylvania, gives a splendid recipe for 
“Chili-Mac,” consisting of left-over meat, 
chili seasonings, and elbow macaroni, 
which is a special favorite at her house. 
Mrs. A. O. Hubbard, of Stark county, 
Ohio, plans her oven dinner so that she 
can have the washing finished, the kitchen 
cleaned, and her dress changed when her 
husband comes in to sit down to a dinner 
of baked beans, baked potatoes, bread and 
butter, coffee, and savory dessert of baked 
apples with sugar and cream. And this 
dinner, she says, does not leave a great 
stack of dishes to be washed when she is 
already tired from her morning’s work. 











SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


neir Golden VW 
4 Fifty years of happiness—a half century since 


their wedding day and the thirty-fifth anni- 
versary of her first trial of 


CALUMET 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


And the cake on this occasion was 
made with the “best by test” leavener. 


Millions of housewives use Calumet with the 
same successful results that housewives experienced 
years ago when the first can was produced. 


Calumet is the same today as it was in the 
beginning—made by thesame carefully guarded formula. 
Human hands never touch this dependable leavener. 
Climatic conditions never weaken itsmore-than-ordinary 


leavening strength. 


Next time you bake give Calumet a trial— 
be convinced. 


Oo Ne Every Ingredient Used Officially Approved by 
a U.S. Food Authorities. 


SALES 272 TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND 
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TRIAL 


PACKAGES 


3-Minute Bran and Wheat Flakes 
and 8 Packages 





packages 3-Minute Hominy 
Grits ‘Fiekea) (Regular Gro- $ 135 
cery Store Size) for $1.35 — 
Delivered to you with all charges prepaid 


For a limited time only we make this amazing 
Offer because we know that once you taste this 
delicious food in a hot breakfast you will want it 
regularly. You get all 18 packages for less than 
the price of 12—31.35. Send P. O. Money Order, 
Stamps, Check or Cash. 


We prepay all delivery charges. You pay only 
the regular grocery store price for the 8 packages 
of 3-Minute Oak Flakes and 4 packages of 3-Minute 
Hominy Grits (Flaked) The 6 trial packages of 
— Bran and Wheat Flakes are absolutely 
Tee 


A Hot Breakfast in a Jiffy. Genuine 3-Minute 
Oak Flakes with the 3-Minute label on the pack- 
@ge are Ftreless Cooked at the Mill for 12 hours 
under our special process. This breaks down the 








Starch cells and brings out that wonderful nut-like 
Mavor found only in the genuine 3-Minute Oat 
Flakes—never in imitations. 


The genuine 3-Minute Oak Flakes are the only 
Oat flakes that cook perfectly in exactly 3 minutes. 
They stick to your ribs and give you the vim and 
vigor that makes your eyes dance with health. 


Money Back if Not Satisfied. We kno 
will be delighted, but if you're not, you wl 
can -— your money back—every pen- 
Dy of it—Successful Farming guaran- 
tees this. ”- 
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Qo Taree Minute CeReats Co., 
Dept. SF, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Cereals as advertised_in Successful Farming. I 
am enclosing $1.35 [) Cash () Money Order 9 
theck [) Stamps. 


I sss sicntsevancntigncotecencsesisncebsenddinticssiiaiinties 
(This must be given) 


Grocer’s address 
(This must be given) 


My name 


My address 







Please send me the 18 packages of 3-Minute 





BRIGHTNESS of SUNLIGHT 
from COMMON KEROSENE 


Here's a new wonder lamp—20 times as bright as 
old style lamps—burns only one- 
sixth the fuel. No wicks, no 
chimney. Absolutely safe. No 
® light in the world like it! 


More Light - Less Cost 
300 candle power! — and actual fuel 
saving pays for it in a few months, 
Only real kerosene vapor lamp— no clog- 
ging — only one mantle — flame regulated up 
and down. Safest, simplest lamp known. 












brings brilliant 
daylight and joy 
to your home, Nothing gives more pleasure 
than this brilliant, soft white light. Beau- 
tiful crystal shade and nickel base. 


write quick. £ 

for description and special offer--NOW. 
THE RADIOLITE Co. 
Cold Spring Ave., Milwaukee, Wis, 
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CONTEST WINNERS 

It was hard to choose between the pet 
labor-savers of your household, and to 
decide that one in particular was abso- 
lutely the favorite, wasn’t it? And it was 
just as difficult for the judges to choose 
between the good letters that told us about 
these favorites. Next month we shall let 
you read for yourselves some of the out- 
standing letters, but at present all we 
can do is to give the names of the prize- 
winners, as follows: 

First prize, $5; Mrs. F. M. Cunning: 
ham, Chautauqua county, Kansas. Her 
pet is a water system. 

Second prize, $3: Mrs. George Fish, 
Pepin county, Wisconsin. Favorite, a 
kitchen stool. 

Third prize, $2: Mrs. J. M. Elliott, 
Marshallcounty, Iowa. Pet, a bread mixer. 

Five special prizes, $1 each: Mrs. 
Marley & Bachelor, Oakland county, 
Michigan. Pet, electricity. 

Mrs. A. Letham, Marion county, Mis- 
souri. Pet, a homemade clothes carriage 
made from an old baby buggy. 

Mrs. E. L. Greniger, Itasca county, 
Minnesota. Pet, a kitchen cabinet. 

Mrs. Willis Hunsberger, Bucks county, 
Pennsylvania. Favorite, a dish drainer. 

Mrs. Julit Hamilton, Marshall county, 
Kentucky. Pet, a homemade kitchen cup- 
board.—Home Department Editor. 


CONTEST ANNOUNCEMENT 

Do you want your children to know 
how to spend money wisely when they 
are grown up, and to save a portion of their 
income regularly? Of course you do, and 
you realize, too, that the problems are 
very different on the farm than they are 
in town. Many farm mothers and fathers 
are asking how to go about training their 
children in this important branch of edu- 
cation. 

How have you worked out 4 solution in 
your own family? ‘Tell us, in 300 words or 
less, just what you have done and how 
your plan seems to be succeeding. Are 
your boys and girls doing club work, and 
earning money thereby, or are you giving 
them an allowance, or are you paying them 
for certain work that they do about the 
place? If you are solving the problem 
well, remember that other parents want to 
know how you are doing it. 

For the best letter on this subject, re- 
ceived in this office on or before April 1, 
1926, a prize of $5 will be awarded. For 
the second best, the prize is $3, and for the 
third best, $2. Five special prizes of $1 
each will also be given, and the names of 
winners will be announced in the May 
issue of Successful Farming. Please 
address your letter to Home Department 
Editor, Successful Farming, Des Moines. 





When the papers are in place on the 
china closet shelves put in glass push 
pins to support the fancy plates standing 
on edge. They will not fall when other 
dishes are moved, and the pins are easy 
to remove when the papers must be 
changed. Better yet, paste down white 
oilcloth on the shelves and do away with 
the bother of papers. 


TO FILL THE JAM JARS 

In the hot, sultry days of midsummer, 
when trips abroad entice us and break 
into the usual housekeeping routine, we 
easily remark that “it hardly pays to put 
up fruit” for under such circumstances it 
is easy to convince ourselves that such is 
the case. But along toward spring when 
the appetite is precarious and we wish for 
something different to vary the monotony 
of the three meals, we think with regret 
of the supplies that our mothers had to 
draw upon under like circumstances. Yet 
tho summer be far away there are still 
many delights with which we may fill the 
jam jars. 

Fig cake is liked by almost everyone, 
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Use LE PAGE'S for 


permanent mending 
















in bottles 
and tubes 





WHEN you mend an article of useful 
household value, if you want to be 
sure of making a permanent repair, 
use LePage’s Glue. The quantity of 
glue you use is so little, and the cost 
so small, why risk using anything 
but the best? As in everything else, 
the best is cheapest in the end. 
LePage’s insures permanent repairs. 
Insist on LePage’s. 




















Sluggish Liver? 
Take Lemon Juice 


Lemon juice in a cup of hot water 
one-half hour before breakfast is the 
plan that thousands follow. | 

Bad taste, unpleasant breath and | 
other disagreeable troubles—also re | 
spond immediately in most cases to | 
this simple tonic. 

Natural salts and acids in the 
lemon tone up the stomach. They 
are fine appetizers and direct diges- 
tive aids, helping to make entire | 
breakfasts more efficient. 

If troubled with ‘‘acidity’’ or 
high blood pressure lemon juice will 
help in this also for its reaction in 
the blood is alkaline which tends to 
counteract ‘‘acidity’’ caused by 
meat, fish, eggs and starchy foods. 

Try it for ten days as a test. 

Get a dozen California lemons 
now and start tomorrow morning— 
just to see what you can do. 














California Lemons 


ee 


2° lown! 


Balance in easy monthly 
payments buys a 21 Jewel 


STUDEBAKER 
~The Watch, 


60 Different Art Beauty 

Cases, 8 adjustments, Chain FREE! 
Buy iseot—— big savings. bf i th ¢ v e ry 

te t t ) 

FREE BOOK fost Wat ink 
Studebaker Advance Watch ted offer. Write > 
Styles and $1.00 down offer. 

te South Bend, Indiene 


















today. 
debaker Watch Co, Dept. J-40 


We Can Print Your 


and address on 150 Hammermill bond 


Name ictrerneacs. size 814 x 11, and 100 


Beat-em-all envelopes size 3% x6% 
with bronze blue ink, and deliver in a special, prepared 
box for $2. We also make shipping tags, folders, 
circulars and catalogs for any kind of business. 


Old Trusty Print Shop, Clay Center, Nebr. 


furnish autoand expenses tointro- 
We Pay $48 AWeek, duce our Soap and Washing Powder, 
BUSS-BEACH COMPANY, Dept. 8.F,, Chippewa Falls, Wise 




































and when the filling can be made in quan- 
tity and a? up in jars like jelly, it may 
become the easiest to make and the most 
popular of all the cook’s repertoire. This 
filling may also be used as a conserve. A 
jelly glass full is filling for one cake. 


Fig Filling or Conserve-—Two pounds of 
dried pears soaked all night; one pound of 
layer figs; one pound of seedless raisins; 
three pounds of sugar. 

Put the first two ingredients thru a food 
chopper. Add the remaining ingredients 
and cook for half an hour, stirring con- 
stantly. Be very careful not to burn. 
This makes five pints. When put up in 
glasses, treat as jelly, pouring melted 
paraffin on top. This recipe may be used 
with fresh pears, using three pounds of 
fresh pears in place of the two pounds of 
dried ones. 

Fig Marmalade.—This is entirely dif- 
ferent from the foregoing, since it is made 
from the common dried cooking figs, which 
are less rich and less expensive than the 
layer figs. Either the light or dark (some- 
times known as black figs) may be used. 
Soak three pounds of cooking figs twenty- 
four hours. Chop lightly and add one 
pound of seedless raisins, two and a half 
cupfuls of brown sugar, one-half pound of 
walnut meats, juice of one or two lemons 
and the grated peel of one lemon. Cook 
about twenty minutes, chopping with a 
tin can or sharp knife during the process. 

Norwegian Cranberry Sauce.—The cran- 
berry is always welcome during cold 
weather. Try this: One quart of cran- 
berries, four apples sliced thin, juice of one 
lemon, two and a half cupfuls of sugar, 
and one-fourth teaspoonful of cinnamon. 
Use a little water to start cooking. This is 
a stewed fruit, rather than a preserve and 
suggests a use for apples that are rather 
tasteless or wilted. The apples modify the 
high acidity of the cranberry and the 
spice is a delicious addition when the 
family begins to tire of plain cranberry 
sauce. 

Cranberry Conserve.-—Chop one quart. of 
cranberries. Mix with the pulp of two 
oranges and the grated Fj Add one 
cupful of raisins and two cupfuls of sugar 
and boil till thick. Pour into glasses and 
seal with paraffin. 

It is fortunate that just as the house- 
wife’s supplies of preserves are at the 
lowest, the orange becomes plentiful and 
fairly cheap. This is my recipe, used many 
times, for orange marmalade: 

Orange Marmalade.—One dozen oranges 
sliced thin. Let stand in ten pints of 
water for twenty-four hours. Boil all 
together till tender, then add ten pounds 
of white sugar and boil three hours. Add 
the juice of four lemons before removing 
from the fire. Pour into jelly glasses and 
when cold run melted paraffin on top. This 
will make twenty-four glasses of marma- 
lade. 

Orange Jelly.—This is beautiful in color 
and delicious, of a clear yellow like amber. 
The friend who gave me the recipe said, 
“T boil it just twenty-eight or thirty 
minutes. Sometimes it isn’t quite firm and 
I have to boil it up again, but I am willing 
to take the ioouliie because every minute 
of boiling makes it darker.” 
recipe: 

Six oranges; three lemons. Cut up, 
rejecting only the seeds. To every pint of 
pulp add one and one-half pints of cold 
water. Boil thirty minutes. Let stand 
twenty-four hours and strain. To every 
pint of juice add one and one-half pints of 
sugar. Boil twenty-eight or thirty minutes 
only. 

Apple Ginger —Prepare two and a half 
pounds of diced or chopped peeled apples. 
Put over the fire with two pounds of sugar, 
the juice and rind of two lemons, two 
ounces of preserved ginger or half an ounce 
of ginger root. Add just enough water to 
start cooking and boil till the apple is 
clear and the preserves quite thick, like 
conserves, Seal in pint jars.—S, N. F. 


This is the 
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OR nearly fifty years the Divisions of 

American Stove Company have made 
cooking appliances for America’s homes. 
Grandmother probably owned a coal 
stove made by one of the companies 
listed below. Mother used one of their 
gasoline or gas stoves. And you should 
own a gas range with Lorain Oven Heat 
Regulator, or, if gas is not available, then 
GUARANTEE an Oil Range with Lorairi High Speed 


Should the inner combustion Oil Burners. 

tube of the Lorain High Speed 

Oil Burner burn out within Lorain Burners are easy to operate. A patented 

» oe ill ge wick-stop halts the wick at the correct lighting- 

nals bare charge. point. After lighting, no further adjustment 
is necessary. 


The intensely hot, clean, blue flame comes in 


Mary famous makes of  itect, wide-spread contact with cooking- 


Oil Cook Stoves are now utensils, or oven, giving quick, economical 
antec ee service second only to gas. 
High Speed Oil Burner, : 
including: Inner Combustion Tubes Guaranteed 
DIRECT ACTION Inner Combustion Tubes are made of 
eames Div.. “Vesuvius Metal” which will not burn-out. 
Read the Guarantee. Combustion tubes are 


NEW PROCESS 
New Process StoveCo.Div., tapered to prevent “boil-overs” from reaching 


Cleveland Ohio wicks. 
QUICK MEAL ° 7 
Quick =o Div., Wicks Do Not Stick 
t. us, oO. ; i 
CLARK JEWEL The unique construction of the Lorain Burner 


George M. Clark & Co. Div., prevents wick-sticking. You can slip a new 


chicago, Lil. wok i ii 

paperanian Lorain Wick into place in a jiffy. Lorain 

DANGLER } 
Since ekadtn Chi Wicks last for months. 


Cievetens, Chie Write us for name of dealer nearest you. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Sole Manufacturers of Gas Ranges Equipped with the Lorain Oven Heat Regulator 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Cooking Appliances 


LORAIN 


HIGH SPEED OIL BURNER 

























































































Suffered for years with acute rheumatism 


HAD AREUMATISM 
FOR YEARS — 
FOUND HELP AT LAST 


Tells how simple home 
treatment brought relief 





Thousands of rheumatic sufferers who 
have tried remedy after remedy in 
vain, report that they have got quick, 
complete relief from a very simple 
home treatment. 

“T have suffered with acute rheu- 
matism for years,” writes a man from 
Winchester, N. H. “After having 
tried various remedies, Sloan’s Lini- 
ment was recommended to me, and it 
stopped the pain. I am quite old— 
past sixty years.” 

A little Sloan’s patted on lightly— 
and a healing tide of fresh. germ-de- 
stroying blood is sent tingling through 
pain-ridden tissues. No rubbing! The 
medicine itself does the work. 

Soon the swelling and inflammation 
go down. The aching stops. Almost 
suddenly you find yourself really free 
from pain, really comfortable at last. 
Get a bottle today and have it on 
hand. All druggists—35 cents. 





SOOTHES 
BURNS 


Nothing more comforting 
than ‘‘Vaseline”’ Jelly. Eases 
pain. Hastens nature’s heal- 
ing. Wonderful for cuts, 
scratches, bruises and other 
little accidents. 


CHESEBROUGH MBG. CO. 


Consolidated) 
New York 


Vaseline 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF 
PETROLEUM JELLY 


PLAYS 


Ww 
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VaudevilleActs 
How to Stage a Play 
Make-up Goods 
strel Opening Choruses, Darky Plays. Catalog FREE. 





Dialogs, Monologs, 
Musical Comedies 
and Revues, Min- 
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Bedtime 


HERE COMES THE BRIDE 


“Oh, look,” whispered Billy Chick-a- 
dee, ‘‘the March Hare is slipping away 
again. Where could he be going?” 

“Why don’t you ask him?” suggested 
Bunny Puff Ball. 

“T did and he said, 

‘He who mindeth his own business best, 

Standeth well the friendship test.’ 

“Now, wasn’t that a silly answer?” 
Billy went on. “I did follow him yesterday 
for a time, but he fooled me. I think I’ll 
keep my eye on him today and see what he 
is up to.” 

Billy flew away after the hare. Poor 
Billy! his bump of curiosity was almost 
as big as his head. Bunny and the twin 
squirrels paid no attention to his going, 
for they were watching a very interesting 
scene. Over by the dead maple tree Speck 
Flicker was making a dreadful racket. 
One of his little ones was sticking its head 
out of the hole where the Flickers lived, 
and Speck was begging it to come out and 
learn to fly. Speck was a model father. He 
not only helped feed his youngsters but he 
helped watch over them during the day. 
At night he always took entire charge of 
them and let Mrs. Speck go away for the 
rest she no doubt needed. Yes, Speck was 
a model parent. If it had been necessary 
for his little ones to go to the dentist, I 
am sure Speck would have gone along and 
held their hands. And he was not going to 
let his wife teach them how to fly. 

“Come on,” said Speck, to the little 
bird in the door, “just spread your wings 
and jump into the air.” 

But the little one was much interested 
in the things he saw from the doorway, 
and was not a bit anxious to try his wings. 
He disappeared suddenly and his place 
was taken by another. 

“Ha, ha,” laughed Speck, ‘‘you pulled 
your brother away, did you? That is 
right. If he won’t try the rest of you 
should have a chance.” 

‘Will it hurt me if I fall?” this little bird 
asked. 

“Oh, no,” said Speck. “But you won’t 
fall if you keep your wings going.” 

The little bird measured the distance 
to the nearest limb with his eye, took the, 
plunge. He landed safely, very floppily but 
still safe. 

“That is good,” said Speck. And the 
two little squirrels and the one little 
rabbit also praised the baby bird. 

Another bird took his place in the 
doorway and made the flight safely. Then 
another, and still another, tried it. At 
last they were all out except the little 
fellow that had refused to try. How Bunny 
and the little squirrels laughed when Speck 
flew to the tree and pulled the young 
fellow out! Then someone came. 

The old oak saw them first for he was 
very tall and could see a great distance. 

““A-swish, a-swee—someone is coming,” 
he told the two little squirrels and the one 
little rabbit. 

“Oh, who is it? Please tell me,” begged 
Bunny Puff Ball. 

The twin squirrels had not waited to 
ask. Already they were running up to 
the highest limb of the tree to see for 
themselves. 

“Why, it—it—it’s the March Hare, 
an—an—and—” stammered Teeny. 

“There someone with him,” said 
Weeny. “I wonder if it is—oh, it must 
be—” 

“What, what?’’begged Bunny, jumping 
up and down in his excitement. Then he 
guessed it. At the same moment Speck 

Flicker guessed it, and began to scream 
a noisy welcome. Mamma and Papa 
Squirrel and all the other little forest folk 
came hurrying out, and at that very 
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Davis, Jr., 
Dayton, 
Texas. 


Give your baby the good 
health that is obtained from 
the use of Mellin’s Food 
and milk. 

Write to us for a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin’s 


Food and a copy of our book, “The Care 
and Feeding of Infants”. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
177 State Street, Boston, Mass. 















Instruments 


FREE stccen 


Students 


Your choice of a Violin, Tenor Banjo, Hawaiian 
Guitar, Banjo, Cornet, Ukulele, Banjo Ukulele, 
Guitar, Mandolin or Banjo Mandolin. You will be 
proud to own any one of these instruments and you 
can have one absolutely free. A few cents a day 
for lessons is your only expense. Our system of 
teaching is so easy that you can play several! pieces 
by note with the first four lessons. We guarantee 
success or no charge. Instrument and lessons sent 
on one week’s free trial. Write for booklet and 
full particulars today, no obligation. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Orchard and Willow Sts. Dept.87, Chicago, Illinois 











T. S. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept, 143,CHICAGO 


moment Mr, Red Bird poured forth a 





$10 to $12 a day being made by men 
and women working all or part time. 
dent in a b of 





guaranteed. Sells fast and easy. 
@ Millican, Tenn. 
© one day. Good, 


made $24 


116 in ten hours. WN 
i SELLING PLAN --- com- 
mission paid same day you 
take orders. We deliver 
y and collect. Write today 
E for FREE OUTFIT OFFER. 
Don’t wait. Act now. 
{ The Monitor Sad Iron Co. 
Fay St. Big Prairie, Ohie 
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DEVELOPED, PRINTED, ENLARGED 


Skilled work done quickly. Best re- 
sults assured.Our Gloss Prints never 


Fi LMS fade. Write for pricelist and samples. 


FRANK SCOBIE, Photographer, 52-B Sleepy Eye, Minn. 





















The merry little brook, 
merrier than ever, played a tinkling ac- 


joyous song. 


companiment. This is what the red bird 
sang: 
‘Here comes the bride, here comes the 
bride, 


Dainty and sweet as any you'll meet; 

Here comes the groom, pray give him 

room, 

Prouder than he none ever will be.” 

It sounded very much like a wedding 
march, and that is exactly what Mr. Red 
Bird meant it to sound like. 

The March Hare stood before them 
looking very happy and very proud. Be- 
side him was another hare, not so large, 
but just as bright-eyed and as smilingly 
happy. Everyone crowded around to 
shake hands with them. 

“I wanted you to meet my bride before 
we started on our wedding trip,”’ explained 
the March Hare. ‘‘You must all come to 
see us when we return.” 

“We will, indeed we will,” the rabbits, 
the squirrels and the birds cried together. 

“T shall be so happy to live among you,”’ 
replied the bride. 

When they were well out of sight, the 
little forest folk fell to chattering—‘‘What 
a surprise!’ “How nice it will be to have 
the little hare live here!’ “I wonder what 
her name is!”’ 

And then Billy Chick-a-dee came. Poor 
Billy! 

“The old hare fooled me again. But I’ll 
soon find out what he is up to.”” He did 
find out. very soon. 

“The hare has just been here with his 
bride,” said Papa Squirrel. 

“His bride!’”’ echoed Billy. ‘Oh, dearie 
me, if I had stayed at home and minded 
my own business, I could have seen her too. 
Well, I guess I have learned a lesson this 
time.” 

Perhaps he had. But if so, he soon for- 
got it. Poor Billy!—Myrtle Jamison 
Trachsel. 


USING CORN SUGAR 


While people of the Middle West are 
talking about corn sugar, and asking about 
its use, it is worthwhile to know just 
exactly to what extent it can replace our 
ordinary beet or cane sugar in cooking. 
In the home economies division of Iowa 
state college, at Ames, Iowa, considerable 
work has been done with this product, to 
find out the best ways of using it in the 
home. Some of their findings are as fol- 
lows: 

Corn sugar is only four-fifths as heavy 
as cane sugar, and from half to three- 
fourths as sweet; therefore, to provide 
equal food value, the measure should be 
increased about a fourth, while for equal 
sweetening it should be approximately 
doubled. 

In foods where much sugar is used and 

in which the sweetness and texture of the 
finished product are of first importance, 
such as cakes and candies, the use of 
corn sugar alone has not been satisfactory. 
In cakes which contain fat and in dough- 
nuts and jellies, the results will be satis- 
factory if only from one-fourth to one-half 
corn sugar is used, with cane or beet 
sugar to make up the remainder of the 
measure. In caramels, fudge and fondant, 
corn sugar may be substituted for the 
other sugar up to about a fifth of the total. 
Where large amounts of sugar are used, 
there is difficulty because of the tendency 
of corn sugar to become sticky. 
f At high temperatures, especially if 
alkali (such as baking soda) is present, 
corn sugar tends to become dark in color 
and bitter. It is possible to use larger 
amounts of it in mixtures if sour milk is 
used, or if a little vinegar or lemon juice 
is added, where that can be done. 

In hot breads, griddle cakes and waffles, 
the addition of a little corn sugar to the 
batter causes better browning without 
noticeably sweetening the product. It is 
not good to use in mixtures where milk 
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HERE is now a new way in 
tooth and gum care. A way 
that acts differently from ordinary 
pastes and dentifrices. A way that 
clears cloudy teeth to sparkling 
whiteness; that firms gums to a 
healthy coral tint to contrast them. 
Modern dental science has made 
important new discoveries. It’s been 
proved teeth are seldom naturally 
“off color.” Simply clouded by a 
dingy film coat that old-time denti- 
frices did not successfully clear off. 


Let us send you a full 10-day tube 
to try. By clearing your teeth of 
that film coat, you may change your 
whole appearance. 

What film is—dulls teeth, 
invites gum disorders 
Dental science now traces scores of 
tooth and gum troubles to a germ- 
laden film that forms on your teeth. 

Run your tongue across your teeth 
and you will feel it—a slippery, vis- 
cous coating. 

That film absorbs discolorations 
from food, smoking, etc. It makes 
teeth look “off color” and dingy. 


Yes—“Off-Color” Teeth 
Can Now Be Lightened 


Gums Firmed to Healthy Coral Tint 








J 





Accept full 10-day tube of this new way that leading dental 
authorities urge. Your teeth are not naturally dull... 
simply clouded by a dingy film coat now easily cleared off 


That film clings to teeth, gets into 
crevices and stays. It lays your 
gums open to bacterial attack. Germs 
by the millions breed in it. And they, 
with tartar, are a chief cause of 
pyorrhea and decay. 


Old ways won't clear it off 
Ordinary dentifrices and cleansing 
won't fight film successfully. Feel 
for it now with your tongue. Note 
how your present cleansing method 
is failing in its duty. 

Now new methods are being used. 
A dentifrice called Pepsodent—dif- 
ferent in formula, action and effect 
from any other known. 

Largely on dental advice, the 
world has turned to this method. 

Clears film off. 
Firms the Gums 
It accomplishes two important things 
at once: Removes that film, then 
firms the gums. 

A few days’ use will prove its 
power beyond all doubt. 

Send the coupon. Clip it now be- 
fore you forget. 








and sugar are heated together.—G. A. C. 
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Is Your Living Room a Happy Room? 


Comfort, Beauty and Simplicity Are of First Importance 


By RENE and HAROLD HAWKINS 


important room in the house. That is not quite true, how- 
ever, for each of the used rooms in a house, when considered 
separately, has an importance all its own. 
living room is the room that strangers and new acquaintanccs 


|‘ is a temptation to say that the living room is the most 


Nevertheless, the 


things last 


it may 
needful as good chairs, a roomy table, the right curtains and 
floor covering, and convenient bookshelves. Besides, a daven- 


and buy them in rotation. 
certainly the most comfortable piece of living room furniture, 


While 


a davenport is 


e placed near the very end of the list, for it is not so 


see first and judge us by, and it is, as well, the room to which pat is much more expensive than any of these, and altho every 
i 


we come to be our best selves in the midst of our families, and 


with our intimate friends, 
after the day’s labors are 
finished. It is with these uses 
in mind that the living room 
should be furnished. 

All living rooms in country 
homes should be furnished 
simply — not because the 
people who use them are 
farm people, but because 
simple furnishings are ap- 
proved the world over for 
any house in the country, 
whether it be a simple cot- 
tage or the manor house of 
a great estate. As nearly as 
possible we want the inside 
of a farm home to be in 
keeping with the great out- 
doors which surrounds it, 
without pretense and without 
show, as sincere as Nature 
herself. 

To be sincere in feeling and 
appearance a living room 
must be furnished first for 
use and comfort, and then for 
simple beauty. Into such a 
room we can, without embar- 


rassment or fear, let the world enter. It is only when a room is 
furnished with things that are for show more than for usefulness 
that we need worry about what people will think of it. William 
Morris, one of the finest interior decorators the world has ever 
known, and an artist besides, once said, “‘SSome day our houses 
will have only useful things in them, but all those useful things 
Folks are now furnish- 


will be beautiful.” 




















A delightful corner in a beautifully simple living room. The 
floor lamp does double duty for the davenport and the charming 


ing with so much more taste than ever 
before that it really looks as tho that 
dream of Morris’s would come true. 

A living room must, first of all, have 


comfortable chairs. 
are well-placed lights. 


Equally important 
Also, carpets or 


rugs, and curtains, play a big part in the 
comfort and charm of a room in which to 
receive friends and enjoy to the utmost 


our family life. 

In rearranging the 
already furnished living 
room it is a good thing to 
take every single thing out 


of it and then to bring in 
one by one the thmgs that 
we know will he really 


needed and used This 
will mean doing away with 
a great many things that 
have become a habit in 


rather than a 
comfort and convenience 
In refurnishing a living 
room with new furniture 
entirely, 
lent plan to buy only the 
things absolutely needed 
and to put the money one 
has into them rather than 
to buy more articles than 
are needed, and cheaper 
ones at that. Sometimes 
it is possible to get fur- 
nishings that one really 
wants by buying only the 
absolutely needed pieces 


the room 


it is a most excel- 


at first and adding other 
pieces as one can afford them. The old idea of buying things 
in sets has gone rather out of date, so that if one doesn’t buy 
all the furnishings at once there is no need to worry about 
having a set to match in buying later pieces. 

It helps greatly to make a list of the things needed for fur- 
nishing any room. 





furniture 


of an 


open bookcases 

























Put first things first upon the list and last 


















Deeply cushioned uricker 
chairs are comfortable 
and smart. The little 
magazine and book wagon 
is a convenient luxury 


Small tables help to place 


the lamps rightly and 
painted furniture goes 


well with wicker 


of petticoated slip-cover of gay cretonne. 


back and forth. | 
mon sense of this is so plain 
that rockers are no longer considered good style. 


ving room should have one, it is not a thing to go into debt for 
nor to buy when other living 
room furnishings are 
needed. The living room that 
does wait for this crowning 
comfort, however, must in the 
meantime have 
solid comfort. 


yet 


chairs of 


To be comfortable a living 


room chair need not be a 


rocker. It is hard to make 
some of us Americans believe 
this. It is said that in 


England they do not make 
rockers at all and that the 
English look upon both this 
sort of chair and chewing 
gum as 
‘those 

who can never kee 
selves completely still!’ There 
is some truth in this. 
much better for us to sink 
into a “quiet chair’’ and be- 
come completely quiet our- 


the 
nervous 


inventions of 
Americans 
them- 


How 


selves. How much more 
restful than working con- 
stantly to push ourselves 


The com- 


Another 


great objection to them is the way they stick out into what 
should be clear spaces, so that folks fall over them or suffer 
agonizing pain by running their ankles against them. Rockers 
are especially dangerous where there are very young children or 
old people. 


Furthermore, rockers usually cost more than the 


same type of stationary 
chairs. Let us not buy any 
more of them, unless their 
lack makes someone very 
unhappy indeed. 

Nor are those costly 
overstuffed chairs that 
match a davenport neces- 
sary for either beauty or 
comfort. Indeed, in a small 
room they are out of place 
because they crowd the 
other things or make the 
room itself look small. In a 
large living room one or 
two of them (both of the 
stationary kind) may be 
used splendidly. One can, 
however,buy separate over- 
stuffed chairs. One such 
chair is the fine old ‘“‘wing 
chair.” It is a Colonial 
chair, now deeply padded, 
and having a very high 
back with little side pieces 
or “wings” at the sides of 
the top. These pretty wings 
were meant, in the old days, 
to keep off drafts. Such a 
chair can be upholstered in 
any material you like, altho 
it really looks best in a sort 
The chair 


without the outer upholstering is cheaper and you can 


make the slip-cover yourself or have one made. 


This 


is also true of davenports. A “covered” davenport often 
costs a third more than it would without the outer cover- 


ing. 


Many families are doing without this expensive 


top covering and are either making or having slip-covers 


of good, heavy cretonne that looks well with the curtains and 
carpets and wallpaper of the room in which the davenport is to 
go. These slip-covers are less expensive and really much more 
cheerfully attractive, especially in a country house. 

More and more are we using wicker in our living rooms. 
It has three things to recommend it—it (Continued on page 150 
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1. You can have this 
“Standard” Enameled Sink 
in three lengths—60 14, 7414 
and 78 Winches. Drainboards 
are wonderfully ample — 
varying from 19 4 inches to 
25% inches each in length. 
The “Standard” Swinging 
Spout Faucet is an absolute 
requirement for efficient 
work at the sink. 
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2. You couldn't find a 
more convenient sink, par- 
ticularly to fit into spare 
space. It comeswith drain- 
board either to the right or 
left. You havea wide range 
for choice among the three 
lengths — 4214, 5234 and 
60 4 inches. 
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3. Mighty big value is ob- 
tained in this “Standard” 
Enameled Double Drain- 
board Sink which meets the 
full demand of many kitch- 
ens at moderate price. It 
is 22 inches wide and 60 
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Plenty of room 


SUCCESSFUL FARMIN 


to do things 


—and plenty of comfort in the doing, too. 


“Save energy, time and footsteps,”’ 


—that is what a sink 


should do, kitchen planners say. Does your sink stand that 
test? Only if it gives you all of these: 


Height just right—“‘Yard stick high” 
is the comfort line. 


. Drainboard and working space a- 


plenty. 


. One-piece whiteness for health and 


labor saving. 


. Faucet spout that swings away, or 


sends water where needed. 


5. ‘““Tempered’”’ water—or hot or cold 


—from a single spout. 


. Easy cleaning without a joint to 
hide dirt or germs. 


- Ample width for dishes and pans. 


. Constant drainage—no water stand- 
ing on drains or in sink. 


9. Splash-up back to prevent soiling the wall. 


‘ptandat'd” One-piece Sinks are made with every thought and 
care to smooth the way and lighten work for women on the farm. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PLUMBING FIXTURES [3 


Standard 




















The price of a sink that will modernize 
your kitchen is surprisingly low. This 
catalogue gives it—and the price of 
the fixtures fora beautiful “Standard” 
Bathroom, too. Write for a copy. 
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(CHOOSE the convenient 
Cio Better = 
ey Easy-Payment Plan. Order 
CW from this advertisement 
and send for free Catalog. 
Tapestry 
Covered 
Chair 
$1.00 A chair 
with or- of dignity, 
der. Bal- with lovely 
ance Persian 
$3.00 design 
monthly tapestry. . 
till ~pay- Affords solid comfort; roomy 
= ent and restful; spring-filled cushion 
om. and seat; graceful arms; seat, 
pleted of 21 inches deep, 21 inches wide. 
$25.85 
e Windsor 
Gate-Leg 
Table 
$1 .00 Graceful 
with or- dr 
der. Bal- te 
ance ta 
$3.00 in imitation brown mahogany. 
monthly Made of serviceable gumwood. 
till pay- With ‘eaves up, top is 36 x 36 
ment inches z ‘ 
com- 
pleted of 
$18.95 
Check the 
Coupon be- 
low for your 
FREE 
Larkin book 
ak at om ae oats oe ee 
Lettkhttt CO tac “i 
Buffalo, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. Peoria, II. 
Enclosed find $ for which please ship, 
charges collect, the following: 
(]1354M2_ Gate-Leg Table, Brown 
Mahogany $18.95 
[}3909M3 Tapestry Covered Chair 25.85 
I agree to pay balance on article checked 
above in $3.00 monthly payments, title to same 
to be mine on completion of payments. 
IR cin Scraiere that inal dW aha Wa > eee 
ce Gad orks aovyiebatdrasinsvicttien 
0 a ee ere 8 yy 

















31-Piece COLONIAL — DINNER ‘SaT—Fult t size 
sense 8 Under the EASIEST PLAN EVER a 
Give Away Free. a certificate good for 
db. plated tea spoons with each bottle of ih 
Perfume, which you sell at Ibe, The certificate alone is worth 
more. Perfume is excellent £ quailty, made of imported 
materiais Write for initial 20 bottles with certificates and 
easy Sn PERE to ik this ee set FREE, We Trust You. 


Dept. £236 


Finishing Tria !Offer: 
Your first roll of film devei- 
oped, 6 High Gloss prints 
ad an enlargement from 
the best negative, 25c (silver) 


PEERLESS PHOTO CO. Charles City, Iowa. 


G our new Household Cleaning Device 
A ENT washes and dries windows, sweeps, 
cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Costs 


less than brooms. Over half profit Write 





















costs less than most other kinds of good- 
looking furniture, it is comfortable when 
rightly cushioned, and it is both beautiful 
and smart in appearance. Where there isa 
decided limit to the amount of money that 
can be used to furnish a living room, the liv- 
ing room that isfurnished with wicker chairs 
will, in all probability, be able to have its 
big luxury, the davenport, sooner than if 
money is spent upon more expensive 
chairs. 

Wicker stained brown or painted black 
is particularly suitable for a living room, 
tho wicker in gay colors is attractive if 
you are quite sure that the color looks 
well with the other colors in the room. 
Remember, however, that to be really 
comfortable, wicker chairs must have 
good, deep seat cushions. More comfort- 
able cushions can be bought than made, 
and if there is a choice in price it will 
pay to get the more expensive ones. They 
can be covered at home, if you like, in a 
cretonne to match the window draperies, 
or in some plain color that these draperies 
have in them. The gayer the seat in a 
dark chair the more cheerfully the chair 
will furnish the room. 

There are several kinds of livirtlg room 
tables which are excellent. The table is 
next in importance to the chairs. It should 
be large enough to hold comfortably a 
lamp and a small pile of magazines, and 
possibly a book rack. Mahogany or walnut 

tables are now more used than those of 
oak. If there is an old drop-leaf table of 
such woods, or even cherry, in the house, 
by all means refinish it rather than to buy 
a new one. If a new one is selected choose 
plain lines rather than fancy ones and in- 
sist upon a dull, rubbed finish. The gate- 
leg table is one that always looks par- 
ticularly well in country houses. It can 
be opened out and placed in the center of 
the floor with two comfortable chairs near 
it for reading, or one leaf can be dropped 
and it can be backed against the wall. 
Whichever way it is arranged, be sure that 
the arrangement is one w hich will enable 
the greatest number to get the greatest 
use out of this important piece of furni- 
ture. Two or three little tables in a living 
room add to its charm if these tables are 
really of some use and are placed for con- 
venience. They should, however, be widely 
scattered about the room (against the walls 
or at the ends of the davenport or by an 
armchair) for they will not look well if 
placed too close together. 

Make Friends of Your Books 

But more important than little tables in 
the living room are bookshelves—not book- 
cases. Unless books are very costly indeed, 
or valuable from very old age, they should 
not be imprisoned behind glass. We always 
| have a better opinion of the family whose 
| books look used and are so arranged as to 
be a part of the living room furnishings. 
For this reason the very simplest open 
bookshelves (no more than straight shelves) 
are considered to be in the very best taste, 


land their small cost makes them within 


the reach of each and every one of us. A 
living room can have no richer decoration 
than the deep hues and colors of book 
bindings old or new, shabby or smartly 
fresh. Even an expensive tapestry cannot 
compare with them. And one knows at 
once that the people who have such shelves 
have minds as rich as the books upon them. 

Take great care in the lighting of the 
living room. Think twice before you have 
the room wired for ceiling lights. Per- 


Grade sonally, we believe that a living room can 


be much more beautifully lighted with 
low lamps, even oil lamps, than with 
brilliant electric light that pours down 
in a hard glare upon the helpless heads 
and into the strained eyes of folks. Of 
course, amber colored globes can now be 
bought, but if these were put upon the 
high ceiling lights they might be too 
dim to read or to sew by. 

The better plan is to have two or more 
sockets for plugging in lamps, and to have 
the lamps placed just right for one’s work 





Harper Brush Works,.213 3rd St., Fairfield, Iowa 
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Children’s . 
Musterole~Mild 


Of course, you know good 
old Musterole; how quickly, 
how easily it relieves rheu- 
matic and neuralgic pain, sore 
joints and muscles, stiff neck 
and lumbago. 

We now want you to know CHIL- 
DREN’S MUSTEROLE, made es- 
pecially for infants and small children. 

CHILDREN’S MUSTEROLE is 
just good old Musterole in milder 
form. Unexcelled for the relief of 
croupy coughs and colds; it penetrates, 
soothes and relieves without the blister 
of the old-fashioned mustard plaster. 

Keep a jar handy. It comes ready to 
apply instantly, without fuss or bother. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
CHILDREN’S 


WUSTERO! 


MILD 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 


Your Ghoice 
sZ20°° 


Musical 
Instruments 


FREE stcvew: 
STUDENTS 
Your choice of a Violin, Tenor Banjo, Hawaiian 
Guitar, Banjo, Cornet, Ukulele, Banjo Ukulele, 
Guitar, Mandolin or Banjo Mandolin. You will be 
proud to own any oneof these instruments and you 
can have one absolutely free. A few cents a day 
for lessons is your only expense. Our system of 
teaching is so easy that you can play several pieces 
by note with the first four lessons, We guarantee 
success or no charge. Instrument and lessons sent 
on one week’s free trial. Write for booklet and 
full particulars today, no obligation. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Orchard and Willow Sts. Dept.86, Chicago, Iilinois 


68 P.“ _SCh0e Outfit FREE 
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Consistsoflargemetal 
trimmed Case, Paint 
Set, Drawing Book 
W ax Crayons, Nail 
Puzzle, Ring Puzzle 
Mag ret, 10 
Writing Tablet. Pencil 
Pencil clip, Penholder 
Pens, C amois Pen- 
wiper, Ruler, Ink and 
pone Pencil Eraser, 6 Blot- 
= "aper clip. Rub- 
C 30Transfer 
Pictures. All for selling only 17 oetties Perfume at l5c. 
AFREEPR SENT with each bottle. Write today for Per- 
and Presents, It’s asnap. Send No Money— We Trust 
You. Special Prize for promptness, All sent POSTPAID. 


DAY MFG. CO. DEPT.219 CHICAGO 





You can complete this 

this simplified High 

School Course at home 

inside two years. Meets all requirements for en- 

trants to college and the leading professions. This 

and thirty-six other practical courses are described in our 
Bulletin. DAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H389. Drexel Av. & 58th 6., © A.S.1923 CHICAGO 















With Self-filling Foun- 
tain Pen, Pencils, Knife 
Pen Holder, Eraser, for 
selling 36 pckgs. Chewing Gum at So @ 


pokg. 

BLUINE MFG.CO. 636MilISt., Concord Junction Wass. 
For Coffee, Sugar. 

Take Orders flour, meats. eae 


goods, staple groceries, also paints, radio sets, tires, 
auto and tractor oils. No capitalor bond required. 
Wedeliver and collect. Permanent business. Big pay. 
Write at once. Hitchcock-Hill Co., Dept., 63, Chicago 
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or pleasure. Little tables are handy to 
place lamps upon. There should be a 
lamp on the main table of the room. Ar- 
tistic wrought iron floor lamps are so very 
cheap now that at least one of those can 
be had to give the living room additional 
comfort and decided beauty. 

Where it is desired that a lamp shall 
throw a portion of its light about the 
room a light, transparent shade should be 
used. Where it is only necessary that the 
light shall be thrown down upon the 
table or upon one’s book or work, a darker 
shade may be used if it is lined with light 
cream or white. Red shades are rarely if 
ever good in a room. Shades of Alice blue 
georgette or chiffon lined with thin rose 
silk are lovely, but for a good, practical, 
all-round shade that possesses both beauty 
and usefulness, a sunny yellow or old gold 
color shade cannot be improved upon. 

If someone in the house will not be 
happy with the softened lights, by all 
means have upon one of the tables a stu- 
dent lamp with a green glass shade and 
as high a powered light as desired. Parch- 
ment paper shades are very satisfactory 
for electric lamps and come in many at- 
tractive patterns. Another thing that 
recommends them, when we must econo- 
mize, is that they can be had from fifty 
cents up. Most glass shades for electric 
lamps are not at all good. When they 
must be used for gas lamps they should 
be of a plain design and should have no 
red in them. Plain yellow or plain green 
are good, but yellow is much more cheerful 
than green. These are two colors that may 
be combined in one shade and look well. 
For the oil lamp there is nothing more 
attractive and quaint than the old-fash- 
ioned green or yellow or white glass 
shades. These shades look best on lamps 
having clear glass or nickel orsilvered bases. 
We have seen a charming shade of silk en 
an oil lamp, but of course there is always 
a fire risk with fabric that comes in close 
contact with such great heat. This shade, 
however, was very wide at both top and 
bottom, letting out much of the heat, and 
the wire supports were not wrapped as is 
usually the case with fabric shades. 


Choose Your Rugs Most Carefully 


It is a mistake to think that to look 
well rugs must be very expensive. Indeed, 
too elaborate floor coverings of any kind 
would not look well upon the floor of a 
country house. This does not mean that 
the floors should be cheaply covered—not 
by any means, if one has the price to do 
otherwise—but that, in keeping with the 
simplicity of God’s outdoors and the 
house that is in the midst of it, the floor 
coverings should be unpretentious. Scotch 
wool rugs are neither cheap nor expensive, 
and we think they are the loveliest medium 
priced rugs imaginable. They come in a 
great assortment of colors, so that one 
can get such a rug to go with almost any 
color scheme. 

Plain colored rugs and carpets (rugs are 
much easier to clean than carpets, and 
certainly easier to handle) are always de- 
lightful, but they do show dirt more. Great 
care 1aust, of course, be taken in selecting 
a rug with designs. It is best to get the 
designs very close together so that the 
rug will not look “spotty,” and to get the 
designs in quiet rich colors that will not, 
as one woman has described it, ‘‘“come up 
and hit you in the face as soon as you 
step into the room.” Oval and round 
braided rag rugs always look charming in 
the country house living room. If, by the 
way, a plain carpet is used, gray or sand 
color (if it will go with the color scheme) 
will not show soil so quickly as the other 
colors. 

To buy slowly and thoughtfully when 
furnishing any room is to create a room 
much more charming and useful than if 
one buys impulsively and without thought 
of how each piece, no matter how well 
liked by one’s self, must be equally liked 
by those furnishings already bought for 
the same room. 
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This free Style Book 
shows Stout Women 
how to dress in the 
new fashionable 
slender silhouette. 
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Slender Spring Silhouette 


Benes hog upon thousands of 
other stout women throughout the 
country have now become the out- 
standingly well-dressed women of their 
communities. So ean you. 





These are the women who depend on 
the Lane Bryant Style Book for their 
dresses, coats, suits, hats, shoes, under- 
wear, corsets—every apparel need—in 
every size from 38 to 58. So can you. 


Low PRICES Latest STYLES | 


Lane Bryant apparel is always low in 
price but high in quality and value. The 
fit is always perfect—the styles correct 
—the workmanship superb—the fabric 
the best. Every garment guaranteed. 


Send for the Style Book—NOW 


Be fashionably dressed in Lane Bryant 
slenderizing clothes. Your copy of the >) 
Lane Bryant Style Book is waiting for you. Go 
It is absolutely free. Send for it today. 


May Dress in the New ! 








An example of the slenderizing 
styles pictured in the Lane Bryant 


Style Book for Stout Women. 
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ane Pryant 


38th Street at Address Desk 182 








Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


STORES: New York - Brooklyn « Chicago - Detroit + St. Louis - Philadelphia 
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L He Doesn’t want 
to hurt you 


[ THE PEOPLE who are afraid of 
the dentist are the people who do 
not consult him until they have 
toothache. Your dentistis more 
interested in protecting your 
teeth than he is in repairing 
them. Goto him regularly for ex- 
amination and you will escape 
a lot of pain and trouble. 


Aout of 5 


is grim pyorrhea’ count 


Denta statistics tell this grim story: four people 
out of every five are destined, through neglect, to con- 
tract pyorrhea after they pass the age of forty. Thou- 


sands younger also suffer. 


Pyorrhea is the dread disease of the gums which is 


responsible often for loss of teeth, 
and other dangerous disorders. 


rheumatism, neuritis 


It starts with tender bleeding gums. Pockets form 
below the teeth and poisons spread relentlessly through 
the body. If you have pyorrhea or any of its symp- 
toms see your dentist at once and start brushing your 


teeth with Forhan’s for the Gums. 

To safeguard yourself against pyorrhea make For- 
han’s your regular dentifrice. It is the formulaof R. J. 
Forhan, D. D. S., and contains his pyorrhea liquid 
which has been used by dentists het 
the treatment of pyorrhea. If used regularly and used 
in time it will prevent pyorrhea or check its course. 
Don’t give this insidious disease a chance to start. 
Start using Forhan’s this very day. All druggists, 


35¢ and 60c in tubes. 


If your druggist does not have Forhan’s in stock, send us his 
name and address and we will mail you a trial tube free 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S., Forhan Company, 198 6th Ave., New York 
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FOR THE GUMS 


More than a tooth paste—it checks Pyorrhea 


ast 1§ years in 












Teacher 


LEARN AT HOME 


to play by note Piano, Organ, Violin, 






net, Trombone, Flute and all other in- 
struments—or to sing. Wonderful new 
method teaches in half the time. Simple as A B C. 
No “numbers’’or trick music. Costs only few cents a 
lesson. Almost half a million students. 
FREE BOO Write today for free booklet and | 
Demonstration Lesson explaining 
this method in detail. Tell what your favorite instru- 
ment is and write name and address plainly. Instru- 
ments supplied when needed, cash or credit. 


U. $. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 93 Brunswick Bldg., N. Y. C. 





selling only 34 


i e ri eGardenSpoxSeoteat | 100 
a packet. == no Gener 


Y Just your name and 


Lancaster County Seed Co., Station 93, P 





Cornet, Harp, Cello, Saxophone, Clari- | 















you, When sold send $3. me Sy nt aaa 
will send to you the VIOLIN parcel post prepaid. | ‘Bis 
aradise, Pa. | W.HILL 


Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes. 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, 
° Y., discovered a process of making a new kind of 
paint. He named it Powdr-paint. It comes in 
the form of a dry powder and all that is required 
is cold water to make a paint weather proof, 
fire proof, sanitary and durable for outside or 
inside painting. It is the cement principle applied 
to paint. It adheres to any surface, wood, stone 
or brick, spreads and looks like oil paint and 
costs about one-fourth as much. 


Write to A. L. Rice, Inc., Manufacturers, 15 





Z| North St., Adams, N. Y., and a trial package 
whigy’ 


agood many dollars. Write today. 
‘ an na Sow er rs ae 


will be mailed to you free, also color card and 
lfull information showing you how you can save 





GO INTO BUSINESS i=.%o2:i2" 


by Cond F t m7 ferateh every- 
y tll in your comaenite. * 


ar i Booklet ec. Write for it today. n't pat it of! 
RAGSDALE, Drawer 62, EAST RANGE, a. J. 
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NOTE—As many questions upon points of etiquette 
will be answered in this department as space wil! 
permit. Address your letter to Editorial Department, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, and be sure 
to sign your name. Unsigned questions will not be 
answered. No names will be published. Please en- 
close a two-cent stamp for a personal answer. 





Everyone who receives a large number 
of letters in the course of a week is struck 
with the fact that personalities are so 
clearly shown up in these letters. A letter 
without personality would be a poor thing, 
wouldn’t it, and scarcely worth receiving? 
But let us be sure that we are showing our- 
selves at our best instead of at our worst 
in the letters we send our friends. 

Do let us choose good stationery. If 
you are not sure of your own taste, play 
safe, by taking an unruled white, gray or 
cream paper, either the folders or the 
single large sheets. Use black or dark blue 
ink, a clean pen, and write carefully. Your 
letter should be neat and easily read, so 
express yourself to the very best of your 
ability, both as to English and as to hand- 
writing. 

Don’t begin your letter, ‘‘Dear Friend,” 
and don’t sign yourself, “Mrs. John 
Smith,” or “Mr. Robert Clinton,” o1 
“Miss Janet Ware.” If you are Mrs. John 
Smith, christened Mary, and you are 
writing to your friend Martha Somebody, 
begin your letter, “Dear Martha,” and 
sign it, “Sincerely yours, Mary Smith.” 

If you, Mrs. John Smith, are writing to 
a business firm, for example to order some 
seeds, your salutation would be simply, 
“Gentlemen:” and the ending of your 
letter, “Very truly yours, Mary Smith. 
(Mrs. John Smith)” 

If you are a boy, and you want to write 
a letter to a girl, write to her almost as 
you would talk to her. Letters do some- 
times fall into the hands of persons for 
whom they are not intended, so it is safest 
and in the best taste, too, to write nothing 
that you would be ashamed to have pub- 
lished. That sounds rather drastic. Natu- 
rally one does not wish to have his per- 
sonal letters published, ever, but some- 
times they are, and the old saying that it is 
better to be sure than sorry is still true. 

avery little while someone wants a 
‘“‘pattern” to follow in writing a love letter. 
There aren’t any! One person cannot tell 
another what to say in a letter, any more 
than he can tell another what words to 
use in asking a girl to marry him. Say 
what you mean, in any kind of letter, and 
mean what you say. Attention to all of 
the rules of formal etiquette in the world 
cannot make up for a lack of sincerity. 

Perhaps this is not strictly a matter of 
etiquette, but it is good advice. Learn to 
use a period to mark the end of a sen- 
tence. It is very poor form to conneet all 
sentences with dashes or to end them all 
with exclamation points. Straightforward, 
sincere writing requires straightforward 
punctuating, clear wording, and ‘neat 
handwriting. 

Questions and Answers 


“Should I precede or follow the doctor 
when I am showing him to the room of a 
sick person in my home?” asks a North 
Dakota lady. 

You will open the door for him when he 
knocks, and after asking him to lay aside 
his overcoat and hat, lead the way to the 
sickroom. Even if he knows the way, you 
will want to go into the room first, to 
see that the patient is ready for the doctor 
to come in. When he leaves, open the 
door for him and bid him a cordial good 
day. Be friendly but not too talkative, 
especially in the room with the patient. A 
pleasant word from you may help to coun- 
teract a disappointment somewhere else 





in his round of calls.—Bertha Averille. 
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MAKING USE OF SOUR CREAM 


When sour cream is available, why 
not save the butter by substituting it in 
making cakes, cookies and puddings? 

Sour cream, if it is rich and thick makes 
butter quite unnecessary, and thereby 
the tedious creaming operation may be 
eliminated. Besides, the extra effort it 
would take to churn the cream is also 
saved. Any short cut that gives first 
class results is worth knowing about and 
worth a trial. Following are a few recipes 
which I have tried and found delicious: 

Plain Sour Cream Cake 

1 cupful of sugar 1 cupful of sour cream 

1 egg 2 cupfuls of flour 

44 teaspoonful of soda 14 teaspoonful of salt 

14 teaspoonful of cinnamon 

Beat the egg, add sugar and sour cream, 
then sift and add dry ingredients. Bake 
in layer pans and when cool cover with 
boiled icing. 

Chocolate Sour Cream Cake 
4 eggs (yolks of 4, lf teaspoonful of salt 
whites of 3) 1 teaspoonful of soda 

144 cupfuls of sugar 2% cupfuls of flour 

lcupful of sourcream 2 squares of chocolate 

1 teaspoonful of vanilla 

Beat yolks with sugar until light. Melt 
the chocolate and add it to the sour cream. 
Sift soda with flour and add to beaten 
yolks slowly. Flavor, and fold inethe 
stiffly beaten whites. Bake in layers, and 
put together with boiled icing. 

Sour Cream Doughnuts 


1 cupful of sugar 
I teaspoonful of soda 


3 eggs 
1 cupful of sour cream 
44 teaspoonful of salt 44 teaspoonful of grated 
4 cupfuls of flour nutmeg 
Beat eggs well and add sugar. Add 
soda to cream and beat these two mix- 
tures together thoroly, then add the 
flour. Roll thin, cut into forms and fry 
in deep fat. 
Here are two delicious salad dressings 
made with sour cream: 
Sour Cream Salad Dressing 
lcupful of sourcream 1 teaspoonful of salt 
2 tablespoonfuls of \4 teaspoonful of pepper 
lemon juice 46 teaspoonful of red 


2 tablespoonfuls of pepper 
vinegar 1 teaspoonful of mixed 
1 tablespoonful of mustard 


sugar 

Beat the sour cream with an egg beater 
until smooth. Mix other ingredients to- 
gether and gradually add cream, beating 
all the time. 

Delicious puddings may also be made 
with sour cream. Here is one that is 
extremely good. It has for a foundation 
stewed dried peaches or apricots, apple 
sauce or other cooked fruit. Arrange a 
layer of the fruit in the bottom of a baking 
dish and cover it with a batter made in 
this way: 

1 pint of sour cream 

1 scant teaspoonful of 

soda 

Mix with flour enough to make a thin 
batter. Pour over the fruit and bake in a 
slow oven forty-five minutes.—Mrs. L. 
H. F. 


1 tablespoonful of sugar 
1 teaspoonful of salt 


A PRETTY FOOTSTOOL 

With seven empty tin cans, and seven 
old socks, a few scraps of woolen goods and 
a little bright-colored yarn, any woman 
can make a footstool to delight a weary 
husband when he wants to rest, while 
adding to the hominess of the room. With 
the present revival of old-time things, it 
will be very smart as well as comfortable. 

Each tin is encased in an old sock, which 
is securely sewed about it. Then the 
sock-dressed cans are arranged with one 
in the middle and the other six grouped 
around it. They are sewed in that position 
by sewing thru the socks at the edges 
where they touch. 

A paper pattern is made by marking 
around this, from which to make a top and 
bottom, while a straight strip of the 
nght width and length goes around the 
edge. 

~ The gay-colored yarn is used to decorate 
vccording to the artistic fancy of the 
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Griddle-joy! 


Such cakes as you can bake on 
this joy of a Viko Aluminum 
griddle! 


It makes no difference whether 
you like the thin crinkly ones or 
the fat fluffy ones—here’s a grid- 
dle that knows how to make 
batter behave. 


Just wait till the family cries for 
more, and MORE, and MORE! 


* * * 


You won’t have to “break in” 
your Viko griddle. You won't be 
smoked out of your kitchen; you 
can bake greaselessly on this 
glassy-smooth, hard surface. 


The locked, insulated handle 
can’t loosen and turn in your 
hand; and can’t get hot. Your 


wrist will like your griddle’s light- 
ness, just as your judgment will 
approve its massive thickness. 


And when breakfast is over and 
the dishes are done and you are 
admiring your reflection in a 
silver-shining aluminum mirror, 
you will marvel at the ease with 
which Viko is cleaned. 


There is such a thing as griddle- 
JOY- * * 


There are scores of other Viko 
utensils that you will like just as 
well. All are made of uncom- 
monly thick, hard aluminum— 
the only durable, economical 
way. And sold at surprisingly 
moderate prices. ... Find out the 
store that sells them near you. 


. Dealers—Ask Your Jobber 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 
General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis, U. S. A. 


Makers of Everything in Aluminum 
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Send 10c 


INSTEAD OF KALSOMINE OR WALL PAPER 
—— beautifies your walls—modernizes your home, and 
conduces to the health of your family. Alabastine is durable, 
sanitary, economical; for interior surfaces, plaster or wallboard—in 
full five-pound packages, directions on package. 


for book,“ Artistic Home Decorations,” and free services 
of Miss Ruby Brandon, our Home Betterment Expert. 


ALABASTINE CO., 730 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

















maker, and the stool is complete.— 
Florence Bascom-Phillips. 








Banish Pimples 
By Using 


Cuticura 


Soap to Cleanse 
Ointment to Heal 


Try our new Shaving Stick. 
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RELIEVE throat tickle 
—husky voice—snif- 
fling—at once with 
Luden’s Menthol 
Cough Drops. They 
clear nose and throat 
and make breathing 
easier. 






Sold everywhere 
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~ Perfectly Baked / 


Children enjoy the healthful and tasty food that is baked 
quickly and thoroughly in the BOSS OVEN. More than 
2,500,000 women depend upon it, year after year. 
anteed glass door saves their time and temper. 


Guaranteed to Bake Satisfactorily on 
all Good Oil, Gas and Gasoline Stoves 


Most sanitary and easy to clean. Thorough ventilation 
ing of different foods at the same time. The asbestos 
A style and size to meet every requirement. Sold by hardware, furniture, 
department stores. Insist upon the genuine, stamped—BOSS OVEN. 

THE HUENEFELD COMPANY 


Established 53 Years 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Wm. H. Luden, Inc. 
Reading, Pa. 
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NEED MORE PAY? : 


All men-women, 18 to 65 wanting to qualify po 
for Gov ernment Positions, $140-$300, traveling or local. 
Write"Mr, Ozment, 150, St. Louis, Mo,, immediately. 


Es 





In every county to 
give all or spare 
time.Position pays 


$1500 to ae — 
NOVELTY CUTLERY ,156 6 Dar 2 86. oe Casten,0. 





March, 1926 


BOARDING THE TEACHER 


Along in the winter is the time friction 
develops between the teacher and the 
family where she is domiciled as a boarder 
Her room may be insufficiently heated 
and she may have to do cd work in the 
family living room with its lack of privacy, 
the children may be overly curious and 

tamper with her belongings, the food may 
be well adapted to the outside worker but 
pretty heavy for the girl who is engaged in 
mental rather than physical work. On the 
other hand, she may hold the attitude of 
condescension in w orking and living in the 
community; she may be full of advice on 
how the children should be trained and 
how better to operate the farm. Oh, the 
chances for friction are endless. 

In southern Aitkin county, Minnesota, 
we used to have all the problems con- 
nected with boarding the teacher, but 
almost ten years ago several districts were 
consolidated and the teacher problem was 
eliminated. 

The village schoolhouse, the one-room 
type, was remodeled into a comfortable 
little bungalow with a kitchen, pantry, 
large living room and four sleeping rooms. 
It was inexpensively but comfortably 
furnished and rented to the teachers at the 
goffig rate. At the present time, there are 
five young ladies living together and shar- 
—' expenses. 

‘hey employ a housekeeper who does all 
the work of keeping up the home, they 
purchase their own fuel and supplies and 
pay for their own lights. They are free to 
entertain as they see fit and to return social 
obligations. 

The teacherage is located about half a 
mile from the schoolhouse so they have 
only a moderate walk to their work. They 
are free of chaperonage and we have been 
so very fortunate as to have had young 
ladies of extremely high moral character 
so that there never has been any gossip 
regarding them 

Ve find that in the five years since this 
plan has been in vogue, the rent has 
more than offset the cost of converting 
the schoolhouse into a teacherage and 
furnishing it, as well as the necessary 
repairs and upkeep. So the teacherage has 
been no expense to the district. 

The teachers like this plan as it allows 
them a real home without interference 
with or by other people and they like to 
continue teaching hei here.—E. W. 


MAKING NEUFCHATEL CHEESE 

‘Your homemade cheese is delicious, 
Mrs. Smith,” declared Mrs. Jones. ‘Do 
you mind telling me how to make it? I 

cnow Mr. Jones will like it, because he is 
very fond of cheese.” 

“T shall be glad to give you the recipe,”’ 
said Mrs. Smith. ‘One of the dairy exten- 
sion workers from Iowa state college told 
me how to make Neufchatel right here at 
home on the farm, at a low cost. 

“You can prepare it in ordinary cooking 
utensils, and the only things you need to 
purchase are a thermometer, a small 
bottle of cheese color, two yards of 
muslin cloth, and 50 cents’ worth of 
rennet tablets. The whole thing will 
not cost more than $1.50. You will then 
have enough to last a long time. 

“In making Neufchatel cheese you 
must have fresh, clean-flavored whole 
milk. 

“Set the milk in an ordinary well-tinned 
milk pail, which has been cleaned and 
scalded with boiling water, and heat the 
milk to 95 degrees Fahrenheit. Add good, 
clean-flavored buttermilk at the rate of one 
quart to twenty-five of milk. Mix three 
or four drops of cheese color in one-half 
cupful of water, arid stir the milk as you 
add the color. When the color is mixed 
uniformly, add the rennet, at the rate of 
one tablet to 100 pounds of milk. The 
rennet tablets should be broken up finely 
and dissolved in a cupful of water, then 
mixed uniformly thruout the milk. 

“Cover the pail with a clean white 
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cheesecloth, and hold at 70 to 75 degrees 
Fahrenheit until a clear whey settles to 
the top of the curd. Then place the curd 
in a muslin cloth, which has been mois- 


tened with cold water. Care must be 
taken not to break up the curd. Place the 
curd on a draining rack to drain and cool. 
It should be spread out over the cloth so 
that a large surface of the curd is exposed 
to the air, which permits rapid cooling. 

“When the whey stops running freely, 
fold the cloth over the curd, and place a 

slat rack over the curd. W eight down the 
rack by placing a weight of some kind on 
top of the rack. This may be done with 

pail partly filled with water. The 
weight should be light. at first, and then 
gradually increased by filling more water 
into the pail. Remove the cloth containing 

he curd occasionally, and break up the 
nan by stirring it with a ladle. Replace 
it again under the” press, and repeat the 
operation until the curd is dry. 

‘When the curd is dry mix salt into it at 
the rate of one ounce of salt to four pounds 
of curd. Mix the salt by spreading it 

ghtly over the curd, and then mix it 
ito the curd by means of a ladle. 

‘“‘Pimentos or olives may be mixed into 
the cheese if so desired. The pimentos 
should be mixed at the rate of one pint to 
six pounds of cheese. Wash the pimentos, 
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Tell them about this 
raisin bargain 











Be sure you get the 
“Market Day 
Special” 


ewith the 





grind in a meat grinder, and then mix into 
the cheese by means of a ladle. 
“The cheese may be put up in jelly | 
classes, sealed, and then placed in a cool 
place, to keep it from spoiling. Neufchatel 
cheese will not kee 2p very long even in the | 


icebox, therefore only a small batch | 
should be made at one time.’’-—Chris | 
Jensen. 


GOOD TO THE LAST DROP 

“Fruit cookies this time for a change,’ 
i decided on baking morning. So the 
molasses can came down from the shelf 
and the box of raisins and the various 

other ingredients needed. 

The molasses was one of the quart tins 
of a well-advertised brand and still held a 
cup or more of molasses when last used. 
But when I opened the can on baking 
morning the conteats had dried and 
crystallized to a most unsatisfactory condi- 
tion. Raisins had not been used for some 
time and what remained in the package 
were dry and far from fresh. 

It wasn’t the first time this sort of thing 
had happened in my housekeeping experi- 
ence. My thrifty soul always recoiled at 
the unnecessary waste and yet the same 
thing was likely to occur again. What was 

n that paper bag pushed far back in a 
re corner behind the flavoring bottles? 
Prunes, as dry as the raisins! I didn’t look 
iny farther. 

But next morning I overhauled my sup- 
ply cupboard. First I sought a number of 
glass fruit jars that nolonger sealed tightly. 

They now have a permanent place as 
containers of supplies. 

A half-gallon fruit jar is just right for 
molasses andwhenever a tin of it is opened 
t is emptied at once into the glass jar. 

Another half-gallon jar is devoted to| 
prunes which keep perfectly for a long 
time. 

Quart-size jars are just right for raisins 
which keep moist and fresh as long as the 

r is kept closed. 

One shelf in my cupboard was always 
intidy from opened papers of spices and 

the like. For five cents each I obtained 
ome half-pint jars which are fine for 
pices and retain all their flavor. 

Since using glass fruit jars for all these 
hings I am proud of my supply cupboard. 
Nothing is wasted by being forgotten until 
it is dry and unsatisfactory. I can see at 

glance just what I have on hand. And 
best of all, the last drop is just as good as 
he first.—Mrs, A. M. A. 














SUN-MAID GIRL 
on it 


—when they ask 
you for this 
recipe 


says Mary Dean 


Whenever company comes and I use 
this recipe of Sarah Field Splint’s, 
someone is sure to ask for it, as your 
friends will. 


So I want to tell you one of the 
most interesting things about it— 
the raisins. 


There’s a real bargain in raisins 
out now, a Sun-Maid pack called 
the “‘Market Day Special.” 4-lbs. of 
the finest seedless raisins you ever 
saw for the money, plump, tender 
ones, all cleaned and ready to use. 

It saves you time and work, too, 
because you can use these raisins in 
simple, ordinary foods and make 










“Danish Raisin Pastries 
2 cups flour 1 tablespoon milk 
1 teaspoon salt 3 tablespoons butter 
\% cup butter 1 cup chopped Surv 
1 egg Maid Raisins 
3 tablespoons sugar 14 cup chopped nuts 


Mix and sift flour and salt. Cut in 14 cup butter 
with a knife. Beat the egg and milk together and 
mix with the dry ingredients, adding only enough 
liquid to hold the mixture together. Turn out on 
slightly floured board, roll out thin and spread with 
3 tablespoons softened butter. Cut in 4-inch 
squares and sprinkle with raisins, nuts and sugar. 
Roll like a jelly roll and press edges together. Place 
rolls on a baking pan, cover with a clean, damp 
cloth and place im the cooler until ready to bake 
(they can stand 3 hours). Brush tops with yolk of 
egg mixed with a little milk and sprinkle with 
sugar. Bake in a quick oven—425° F.—for 20 to 

25 minutes. Serve hot. 
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scores of treats like these Danish 
Pastries. 


There’s over a hundred of them in 
a book of recipes by Famous Cooks 
that I'll gladly send you free. Just 
send me the coupon below. 


But ask your grocer today for the 
“Market Day Special” (with the 
Sun-Maid girl on it), Make up a 
batch of these pastries. Then when 
folks ask you for the recipe I’m sure 
you'll tell them about this great 


raisin bargain. ¢ My © 
Grown and packed by 


SuN-MAID Raisin Growers 


OF CALIFORNIA 


A cooperative association of 17,000 individual growers. 






$2,400 
CASH PRIZES 


Mail the coupon with- 
out delay for details of 


“i send the 32- book of “Famous Cooks’ 
“Please ime, frees the 32 nas gh m4 - | 





Sun-Maid's Cookery 
Com petition. ror > 
vorite raisin recipe has 








@ good chance to win ier 
a fine cash prize : 
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| FARMER’S 
veape 
Beware the Ides of March—beware! Smith Brothers Cough Drops, we suggest, 
Take care of coughs and colds—take care! For throat protection is the best. 
aT 
| 1|M. | Another redskin bit the dust 4 
slew lo a2 — : Worst time of all 
u.| U. S. Bureau of ae ein 
established (1867 Hial good shape for colds 
3| W. | Philadelphia hae al (1682) gn for Spring 
| 4} Th, | Inauguration Day winds Take Smith OME of us are prone to be 
: wes eee gt ee (1770) Brothers optimistic about an early 
| tise |Last OU SRrEn (1857) ciate Spring, but this thawing sea- 
8| M. | Quaker persecution in Mas- sonis the “* Gme of all to 
sachusetts (1656-1660) get a cold. It’s easier to get 
9| Tu. | Battle between Monitor and [ your feet wet this month, and 
| Merrimac (1862) it’s really a lot colder than you 
10| W. | Lyford born; at age of 5 P think itis. i 
lifted 100 weight with one You’re not 
hand (1726) Thaws }¥ out of , | But there is no reason for get- 
11 | Th. | Marriage of Romeo and Ju- and ee yet: | ting a cold or sore throat, no 
liet (1302 ee matter what the weather is 
| 12] Fr. | Pure hase of Alas (1867) Rain ine ‘ath like. Smith Brothers Cough 
. a oie tw MOO Drops—the famous preventa- 
4) Su. otton gin patented (1765 ; tive and cure—has driven 
15} M. are aesar a away countless colds, soothed 
44 B.C.) . a wes 
16 | Tu. | Nero died (37) rane wae sore throats and 
17| W. | Hare wins in race with tor- never has failed to restore lost 
toise (1487) voices. 
18 | Th. | Grover ¢ “Nleveland born (1837) “ares 
19| Fr. | First eclipse of moon on Keep well Millions of people know that 
record (720 B. C.) U: during the for 79 years these famous 
20 | Sa. pa born (1811) p aaa %.. -/ eoenith Drops have been successful. 
21 |Su. | FIRST QUARTER sett with Smit ast year over a billi ; 
abe — ~ gg SO settled - see # pen Last year over a billion were 
Colony (1621) used, Each kind has the same 
23 | Tu. | Patrick Henry said, “‘Give effect, so it's only a matter of 
me liberty or give me whether you prefer the black 
death” (1775) S. B. Drops or the Smith 
|24| W. | First use of bombs (Holland Brothers Menthol Drops that 
| 1588 i 
|} 25 | Th. | Julius C ~ sneezes 15 times ees Se eee See 
in succession (55 B. C.) 4 
26 | Fr. ™ ty-foot whale seen in Beware of 
hames river (1699) March 3 
27|Sa. | Ptolemy XIII of Egypt winds with- SMITH BROTHERS 
. J drowned in Nile (47) 5 Rain out Smith -5. B. 
28 | Su. | James Monroe born (1817) Brothers Priest 
29| M. | FULL MOON Cough : a5] 
30 | Tu. | First book printed in English Drops meni 
1 finished (1474) wnase asi ctien one 
31 | W. | Ether first used as anaesthe- ———— 
tic (1842) SLE COUGH DROPS / 
| COUGH DROPS BINGE 18. 
SINCE ‘Sa? 
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tell how to make hard soap for lc per 
cake with grease you otherwise waste. 
Plainly written so that anyone can do it. 


Dept. 


Always 


How to make 


SOAP 1€© per Cake 


—FREE 


of thousands of house 


Learn how to make the finest, 
laundry soaps—fioating soap—olive oil 
soap—glycerine soap, with Lewis’ 
7-C, The Penna. Salt Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ask for 


15 tests in th 


ERE are 36 prize soap-making recipes 


56-page book of home soap-making secrets 
‘The Truth About A Lye’ 


They 


wives. 


purest 


Lye. 


e making insure its 





56-page 


wonderful 


strength, purity and sure success in soap-making. 








Post card 
brings this 


book FREE. 
Write today. 


LEWIS’ LYE 
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Take advantage of the time and money-saving conveniences offered thru our 
Readers are safe in responding to our advertisements. 
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A SMILE PARTY 


Are you planning to give an informal 
|party? If so, you might like to try this. 

If you care to use written invitations 
you may have them read: 

Whether you’re fat or whether you’re 

thin, 

It’s really becoming to wear a grin. 

So promptly at eight or a little before 

Present your smile at my from door; 

Then we'll smile and play till time to 


yey - r} 
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£0, 
And we’ll have a “‘smiling time” by 
Joe! 

Wednesday evening, 

April 3, 1926. Mary Smith. 

Then prepare an envelope for each 
guest by placing therein an equal number 
of beans, twenty or more, and a slip of 
paper with a helpful sentence or sugges- 
tion written thereon. Each of the follow- 
ing may be used and others will come 
easily to your mind while you are prepar- 
ing them: 

“Smile and the world smiles with you, 
frown and—you lose your beans.” 

“Ask someone a serious question—you 
may win a bean.” 

“Beans are to be won with good broad 
grins.” 

“What’s the difference if you do look 
silly—you are after the beans.” 

“Don’t be caught grouching. 
There’s a fortune in beans.” 

“Count your beans—but 
you do it.” 

On the outside of the envelope write: 
“Smile but don’t open until the rules are 
given,” or, ‘Don’t open. Smile. Rules 
later.” 

Each guest is presented with an en- 
velope when he arrives and when all have 
come, the hostess explains that all are to 
open their envelopes; that theslips therein 
are to be read and shared with all the 
other guests as they go about on the busi- 
ness of collecting fines (beans), for each 
non-smiling, non-laughing, non-grinning 
guest may be fined one bean for each 
offense. The idea is for each guest to see 
how many fines he can make, how many 
beans he can collect and at the same time 
see that no one has a right to collect beans 
from his precious supply, for a prize is 
given to the one having the most beans 
when the hostess announces that the 
game is over. The prize does not have to 
be elaborate. 

Of course this cannot last for the whole 
evening. Other mirth-provoking games 
may be played and lunch served, but the 
above is a good ice breaker. — Mrs. 

. D. W. 


Smile. 


smile while 


TEN WAYS WITH. RUTABAGAS 

Until this fall I knew only two ways 
of preparing the rutabaga for serving, 
but last year when I had a helper for a 
while, she once said, “Did you ever fry 
rutabagas?” I answered, “No, have you?” 
we do cook 


“Yes, that’s the only way 
them—just like fried potatoes.” So I 
remembered, and this summer we had 


one of the poorest gardens we ever had 
but our neighbor had broken up a piece 
of new ground on which he sowed ruta- 
bagas very late and there he raised some 
of the finest, sweet kind I’ve ever seen. 
We were offered all we wished, and I 
have been experimenting. 

As I said, I had plenty of rutabagas to 
use but a knowledge of only two ways for 
serving. I determined to find more, and 
now my family would not tire of them if 
they were served every day. 

Cooking with pork is the initial way I 
knew. Just peel and slice in big pieces 
and put into a kettle with a big piece of 
pork to cook. When tender they are 
ready to serve. 

Mashed. Just peel, cut up and cook 
in salt water, then drain, mash and add 
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cream and pepper and more salt, if 
needed. 

Fried. Peel and slice thin, and fry | 
brown in plenty of bacon fryings with 
salt and pepper just as we do potatoes. | 

Slaw. The idea came to me that the} 
children like them to eat raw; why| 
shouldn’t they be as good made into slaw | 
iscabbage? They were fine. Grind thru | 
the food chopper, using the fine cutter, | 
ind over them pour this dressing varied | 
to suit variety. Two tablespoonfuls of | 
sugar, 1 teaspoonful of salt, % cupful of | 
vinegar and % cupful of rich cream. 

Creamed rutabagas are nice. Cook in| 
salt water until tender, and drain off the 
water; then slice, dredge with flour, sea- 
son with salt, pepper and cream or milk. 
Let boil a few minutes and serve. 

Scalloped. These are nice fixed for| 
washday when the top of the stove is 
needed. Peel, slice and place a layer in | 
pan, then sprinkle with salt, pepper, and 
thin slices of bread or with crumbs, | 
either bread or cracker. Proceed with 
other layers until you have enough, then | 
on top place bread or crumbs and sliced 
pork over all. Pour on enough milk or 
water td come just to the top. Bake 
until all is tender and the pork is crisp 
and brown. 

Glazed rutabagas are delicious and 
taste almost like sweet potatoes. Peel 
and slice in pieces about an inch and a 
half thick. Cook in salt water (not too 
tender), drain, arrange in greased baking 
dish, sprinkle generously with sugar, using 
about a cupful, then pour over 4 cupful 
or more of melted butter or lard and 
bake slowly until nice and brown and 
the moisture pretty well absorbed. 
This process of browning can take place 
in the kettle or skillet on top the 
stove also. 
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Pickles. Peel, cook in salt water—not 
too soft, but tender enough—then cut in 
desired shapes and pour over them 


heated, sweetened and spiced vinegar. 

Salad. Three or four rutabagas chopped 
fine, 1 cupful of chopped peanuts, % 
cupful of chopped raisins, and % cupful 
of sugar, mixed with a cupful of good 
whipped cream. Mix all together and 
serve with lettuce, parsley or tender cab- 
bage leaf garnish. 

Pie. Cook until soft, and prepare just 
as pumpkin pie, which it very much re- 
sembles. Sometimes I add maple flavor- 
ing with the spices, which gives a nice 
change. Another pie is made by lining | 
a casserole with Ro sausage. Fill with | 
cooked and mashed rutabaga, cover| 
again with the sausage and bake half an 
hour or more in a hot oven. 

Now I’ve given ten good ways to pre- 
pare rutabagas. I know they could be| 
used other ways such as croquettes, but- 
ter, puffs, etc., but these I haven’t tried. 
—Mrs. C.8 





MENDING HINTS 


My brother got caught in one of the 
machines used by the high school manual 
training boys and tore a large diagonal 
hole in his trousers. With no thought of 
ever being able to mend them, we took 
them along to a men’s clothing store to 
get new trousers to match them, as he 
wished to wear them with the same coat. 
After we had made our purchase the clerk 
proposed that we allow their tailor to try 
his hand at mending the torn trousers. We | 
handed them over and for only fifty cents | 
he mended them so that you could never | 
find a trace of it on the right side. Now| 
when any of our good woolen clothes are 
torn I always take them to a tailor to be | 
mended. 

Whenever I have any good washable 
dresses torn I put an applique atch on top 
of the rent, for applique nah are used 
almost everywhere and add a decoration 
to the dress instead of an unsightly patch. 
—Lydia Seiler. 
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The Round Oak Thrift Plan 
Book and Catalog are FREE. 
Just tear out this ad, pencil 
your name and address, and 
mail it today for your copies. 





“Round Oak Folks” 


ROUND OAK 


FURNACES 


STOVES 





\ Pay from Income 


the Purchase Price 


You actually save the purchase price of 
any Round Oak Stove, Range or Furnace 
bought under the Round Oak Thrift Plan. 


Simply select the stove, range or furnace 
from your dealer—hand him a small de- 
posit as first payment—and take the easy 
payments out of your butter, egg or cream 
income instead of cash on hand. 


Just think of it! 


the guide to the finest stoves, ranges and 
furnaces made—now available to meet the 
convenience of any family budget on easy 
payments. 


once, and have him show you the new 
style Round Oak coal and wood ranges, 
gas ranges, combination ranges, and fur- 


new Round Oak Plan. 
THE BECKWITH COMPANY 
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Famous Round Oak Iron- 
built Range — Air Tight, 
leakproof joints, patented 
copper reservoir. 


Save 


“Round Oak’? —the 
that millions of customers know as 


our nearest Round Oak Dealer at 


that you can select from on this 





Dowagiac, Michigan 
Established 1871 
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L ‘cia be priced practical Portable Smokehouse built- 
L ‘can be used either in e out of doors. Thousands 
in use, Made in 3 and 6 sizes. Smoke thorough- 
1 before reaching meat 

_ Kd extra fine flavor. 
Absolutely ire- proof; wonderfully 
a place after meat is 


VALUABLE BOOKLET ven 
with ooey Smokehouse. ells 
how to double hog profits by 
selling home cured pork—also 
gives prize winning recipes for 
curing meat. 

Write for descriptive folder and 
prices — we can save you money. 


EMPIRE MFG. COMPAKY 
2178. 7th St. Washington, lowa 

















3LESSOns 


IS 


ji i 
You can play the scale inan hour and 
lay Jazz in a week on the 


Buescher Saxophone 


We give 3 free lessons with each new instru- 
| ment. They start you. Teach yourself. 
| It’s great fun practicing because you learn 
| 80 quickly. Even though you have failed 
| with some other instrumen:, you can learn 
the Buescher Saxophone. And it will make 
you the most popular person in your set 
6 days’ free trial in your own home, any 
instrument. No obligation. Easy terms if 
you decide to buy. Send now for bes pone 
free literature. A postal brings liberal prop 

















Strout’s Catalog Just Out! 
Farms, Businesses! Co opyFree! 


Valuable illustrated buyers’ guide. Hun equipped 
money-making farms, multitude of village homes, stores, 
gas stations, auto inns, etc. The pick of 27 states. 
Free copy saves you time and money. Write today 
Strout Farm Agency,7-CN, South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 








osition. Address: 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. (3-2!) 
1255 Buescher Blocks Elkhart. Indiana 


Old Money Wanted 


1894 Dime, 8. Mint., $50.00 for 1913 Liberty Head Nickel 
(not Buffalo). Big premiums paid for all rare coins. Send 
4e for Large Coin Folder. May mean much profit to you, 


NUMISMATIC CO., Dept. 529, FORT WORTH, TEX. 








Will pay 
$100.00 for 
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Successful Farming Pattern Department 


No. 2648—Two-Piece Frock. Cuts in sizes 16 
years and 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 254 yards of 40-inch material with 
1% yards of 36-inch contrasting. 

No. 2653—Frock With Long Waist and 
Circular Flare. Cuts in sizes 16 years and 36, 
38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 344 yards of 40-inch material with 3 yards 
of binding The hot iron transfer pattern 730 
comes in blue or yellow, 15 cents extra. 

No. 2594—Becoming Model. Cuts in sizes 16 
vears and 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 354 yards of 40-inch material with 
54-yard of 36-inch contrasting. 

No. 2611—Style Suitable for Stouts. Comes in 
sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 3% yards of 40-inch material with 
14-yard of 22-inch contrasting 











No. 2448—Popular Dress, very good for 
printed materials. Cuts in sizes 16 years and 36, 
38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
3% yards of 40-inch material 

No. 2667—Charming Design for Sports 
Wear. Pattern may be had in sizes 16 years and 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 234 yards of 40-inch material with 4- 
yard of 22-inch contrasting, 444 yards of ribbon, 
11% yards of plaiting and 4 yards of binding for 
the edges. 

No. 2538—Frock With New Back Flare. 
Sizes 14 and 16 years, and 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards of 40-inch 
material with 434 yards of binding. 

No. 2498—Youthful Model. This smart style 
may be made in sizes 14 and 16 years, and 36, 
38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 








3% yards of 40-inch material with 34-yard of 32+ 
inch contrasting. 

No. 2657—Junior Flared Frock. Even the 
youngsters wear flares, like this pattern, which 
cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 years 
requires 17% yards of 36-inch material with 34% 
yards of ribbon 

No. 2021—Girls’ Combination. Sizes 2, 4, 
6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 years requires 114 
yards of 36-inch contrasting 

No. 2573—Slip-on Dress for Girls. May be 
had in sizes 8, 10, 12, 14 and 16 years. Size 8 years 
requires yards of 36-inch material with 1% 
yards of binding. 

No. 2420—One-—Piece Apron. In three sizes 
only, small, medium, and large. The medium size 
requires 2 yards of 36 or 40-inch material with 
10% yards of binding. 


91 
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How to Order 


To order any of the items shown on this page, 
write your name and address plainly, give 
correct number and size wanted. Enclose 12 cents for each separate 
or ordered, and address yourletter to Pattern Dept.,Successful Farming, 

es Moines, lowa. Every pattern is seam-allowing. Patterns will not be ex- 
changed. Do not request it. Please allow a few days’ time for filling the order. 


extra for a copy. 





The New Fashion Book 


this book, you can save money on your own and your children’s clothes 
We suggest that when you send in your pattern order you enclose 10 cents 
You will need it, in order to help you get as much sew- 
ing as possible done before the rush of garden work commences. 


contains hundreds of styles for 
Spring and Summer With 

























Catalogue 


Use the coupon—simply fill in your name 
and address and by return mail the “‘ Na- 
tional’’ Money-Saving Catalogue will be 
sent you free. 


Fifth Avenue’s smartest fashions are 
shown in its pages—the best styles of 
New York in Men’s, Women’s and Chil- 
dren’s apparel. And you will find all those 
things of taste and beauty that increase 
personal comfort and bring enjoyment. 
Not only in clothing but for the home. 


This year the “‘National’’ Money-Saving 
Catalogue brings you opportunity for 
saving and satisfaction on almost every 
need for the family and the home. 


The Money-Saving Catalogue presents 
for your selection hundreds of the articles 
in which you look for not only usefulness 
but an extra quality, an extra touch of 
taste, greater beauty, comfort or conve- 
nience. 


There are rugs, curtains and draperies 


This 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


1” OUPON will bring you the National’ Money- 


E Saving Catalogue will bring New York's 
7 shopping district to your own fireside. 





Saves you Money on— 
Automobile Tires, and 
everything for the Au- 
tomobile; on Radio, 
Camping Equipment, 
Silverware, Jewelry, 
Kitchen Ware and Cut- 
lery. 

Thereare“‘National”’ 
Bargains in house fur- 
nishings, rugs, blank- 
ets, comfortables, drap- 
eries, curtains and piece 
goods—all New York’s 
newest designs, all dis- 
tinctive and in good 
taste. 

And everything in 
Wearing Apparel for 
Men, Women and Chil- 
dren. All New York 
Style at “National” 
Money-Saving prices. 

Return the coupon, 
send your name and 
address so that we can 
mail your copy of the 

National’ Money- 
Saving Catalogue 
—Free. 








to brighten every room of your house; 
wall paper to make new rooms out of old; 
china and linens in which you will take 
genuine pride; household necessities that 
save steps; utensils that make kitchen 
work easier. 


There are things to interest everyone 
—Home things for the women; for the 
men and boys, camp equipment, radio, 
automobile tires and the newest things in 
car accessories. Actually, the ‘‘ National” 
Catalogue is a family book—a book for 
saving on every need of the home. 


Remember that at the ‘‘ National” 
every price is a money-saving price. 


And everything purchased at the “‘ Na- 
tional’’ must give you satisfaction. For 
37 years ‘‘ National” has served millions 
of customers with things of taste, useful- 
ness and higher quality. For 37 years 
‘*National’”’ has said to every customer— 
‘“‘Your money backifyouarenotsatisfied.” 




















New York City 









To National Cloak & Suit Company 
278 West 24th Street 639 Hardesty Ave. 
Kansas City, Mo. 







































































The NATIONAL 


CLoAK €y Suit Co. 


oi 278 West 24th St. 
New York City 


639 Hardesty Ave. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


(If you live east of the meg me River 
mail this coupon to our New York house— 
if youlive west of the Mississippi River mail 
to our Kansas City house) 


Kindly send me the free copy of the Spring 


& Summer “‘ National’’ Money-Saving Cat- 
alogue. 
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The Grave 
Need Not Be Cruel 


A busy life ended—and we are left 
alone with our memories, The thought of 
the precious remains of a loved one buried 
out there, alone and unprotected in the 
cold earth, is a needless burden for a sad 
heart to bear. 


Adequate protection insures “peaceful 
and eliminates all of the cruelty 
of the grave. 





And for this protection you naturally 
turn to the Clark Grave Vault. It is 
positive and permanent. In a quarter of 
a century there has never been a Clark 
Grave Vault disinterred that has not 
given perfect protection. 


Jt affords the utmost of burial protec- 
tion. Being made of metal, this vault is 
not porous. Rust resisting Keystone 
copper steel is used in the manufacture of 
all Clark Grave Vaults. The highest 
quality Clark Vaults are now plated with 
pure cadmium, by the Udylite Process, 
(exclusive on the Clark V ault), producing 
a measure of rustproofing heretofore 
unknown. 


Leading funeral directors supply the 
Clark Grave Vault and recommend it as 
the highest standard of quality, a vault 
which always fulfills every requirement 
made of it. It is guaranteed for 50 years. 

Less than Clark complete protection 

4s no protection at alll 


’ THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT 
COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark 
Grave Vault. It is a means of identifying 
the vault instantly. Unless you see thie 
mark, the vault {s not a Clark. 
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YOUR SEWING MACHINE 

I called on one of my Maryland neigh- 
bors (the mother of ten girls and one 
boy), and found her laboriously mend- 
ing her son’s _, trousers by hand. “It’s 
lucky I came,” I said, “I know a fine 

way to mend that tear by machine. Let 
me show you.’ 

“But,” she remonstrated, “I’m making 
Easter dresses for the six youngest and 
I've threaded my machine in white this 
week.” 

Here was a woman over forty years of 
age who after years of sewing had never 
got to the place where the threading of 
the machine was automatic. It was a 
thing to be dreaded rather than some- 
thing so simple that it ought not to oc- 
casion any thinking while she did it. 

Now if I felt sure that she were the 
only woman in this predicament I 
wouldn’t even tell you about her. But 
I know she isn’t. When I was an exten- 
sion worker in a middle western state, I 
spent a year trying to show women how 
to use their sewing machines efficiently, 
and I found a general lack of knowledge 
that could so easily be overcome that I 
think it is worthwhile for me to give you 
a few of the rules we then used, so that 
you may test yourselves to see where 
you stand. 

My first rule is, “Learn to thread your 
machine quickly and easily.” If it is a 
laborious process, time yourself, then 
when you have a half hour to spare, 
practice threading alone. After doing it 
ten times in succession see how much 
you have cut down on your time. Con- 
tinue this practice until you can do it in 
the minimum amount of time. 

Shorten the Belt if It Slips 

My second rule is, “Have the neces- 
sary tools on hand for fixing the belt.” 
I gave most of my demonstrations to 
small groups in homes, and therefore 
had a chance to try out many machines, 
I think I can safely say that nine out of 
every ten belts need tightening. I would 
remark, “The belt is loose. Shall I tighten 
it?” And such a sigh of relief would 
come from the owner to think she was 
to avoid this job. Now I carried with 
me the necessary tools for fixing the belt, 
but I always gave the woman a chance 
to produce her own. She nearly always 
went to the kitchen (no, they were never 
in the machine drawer), and I knew very 
well what she would bring back—a nail, 
and not even a straight nail. Kitchens 
never seemed to have straight nails. 
Sometimes not even the nail was obtain- 
able and then somebody always sug- 
gested a hairpin. A small stiletto comes 
with the machine attachments. The new 
hole should be made with it. The other 
necessary tool is a pair of pliers for open- 
ing up the hook which holds the two 
ends of the belt together and to close it 
when the shortened belt is put into the 
hook again. My pliers cost ten cents. 
Surely most folks can afford them. 

It will not be such a colossal task if 
you use the right things. Perhaps John 
is willing to do this job and can do it 
much easier than you, but see that he 
does it. Do not put off tightening the 
belt for if the belt slips you do not get 
the efficiency out of your machine and 
you yourself tire much more easily. 

The third rule I would give is, “Know 
the parts of your machine and what the 
function of each is.” Usually, if a ma- 


chine doesn’t sew right the first thing 
most people do is to turn the tension 
screw. While it is true that the tension 
does regulate the thread, yet, if the 
machine does not stitch right, it may be 
due to some other cause. the main one 
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Clothes for 
Little Folks 


Also new tub dresses, sports clothes and work- 
ing omen’ for women and girls. New ideas in 
easily made lingerie, suggestions for home 
decoration, etc., in our new Spring Sewing 
poy se These are all trimmec 
and finished with 


WRIGHT 5 BIAS FOLD TAPE 


which comes in percale, lawn, cambric and 
three qualities of silk. 


Send 10 cents in stamps 
: for book and three-yard sample 
WRIGHT'S in fast color percale in any one of 
the —— colors: Yellow, 
FD a Linen, . Gray Light Blue, Orange, 
Red, Navy, Lavender, Old Rose, 
Pink, Copenhagen, Reseda, 
Brown, Black. 
WM. E. WRIGHT & SONS CO. 
Manufacturers 
Orange, N. J. 



























YOURS! 


For selling only 10 
pa of “Garden 

pot” Seeds, You can 
dispose of these 10 
packets quick then 
this lonly Doll is your 
own. It has long real 
curly hair, beautiful 
bisque face, pearly 
» teeth. Eyes open and 
close. Arms and legs 
move. Handsome 
dress. Hat, shoes and 
stockings. Nearly foot 
high, or SimulationWatch 
Bracelet. White plati- 
noid finish, watch dial 
get with fifteen white 
brilliants, pretty rib- 
on. 

Your choice given 
for selling only 10 
\ packets seeds at 100 

ey and returning 
$1.00 collected. No 
extramoney. Noposte- 
ose to pay.—Send for seeds 
now. We trust you. 


Lancaster County Seed Co. 
Sta, 130 PARADISE, PA. 





























Comptets Witt vou cer 


erms- 
fg eg 
ikers’*, Get yours now! 


3211 White Ottawa, 
Ottawa Mig. C0. Box 3212 Magee Side., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Shawinigan Carbide 


If you want a better carbide, fairly priced 

- = p— lighting and cooking— write 
WINIGAN PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
110 William Street, New York, City 





















being improper threading. Do not fool 
ith the tension unless it is absolutely 
,ecessary. Most persons have difficulty 
n distinguishing between the tension 

ind stitch regulator. The stitch regu- 
itor is usually on the right of the head 
nd has a regulating screw which moves 
r slides in a groove. Usually there is a 
»late with numbers to help in regulating 
size of the stitch. I find that, few 
yvomen change the stitch they sew. 
One of my greatest labor savers is length- 
ening the stitch when stitching the hems 
in children’s dresses or any other place 
that may need to be altered. I have 
seen women spend hours ripping tiny 

titches in a hem when it needed to be 
let out. 

I want to tell you of something that 
happened in our own home when I was 
. youngster. My mother was a tailoress 
before her marriage and hence could 
make clothes for boys well as for 
girls. Finally, the machine began pucker- 
ing fine materials and then the girls had 
fewer and fewer things made at home. 
Meanwhile, it did the heavy wool sew- 
ing to perfection. When I studied sew- 
ing machines I learned that the presser 
oot is attached to an upright bar which 
extends thru the face of the machine. 
[here is a wire spring coiled around this 
bar which controls the pressure and a 
screw at the top which adjusts it. The 
presser foot must hold the cloth firmly 
upon the feed if the machine sews well. 

I saw at once what ailed our machine 
at home. The presser foct was not close 
enough to the feed, probably due to the 
constant sewing of heavy material. I 
turned the screw a couple of times and 
behold! I could sew on the finest silk. 
Think of the wasted years when we did 
not know this simple thing. 


Keep Your Machine Cleaned and Oiled 


Rule four is, “Keep your machine 
cleaned and oiled.” To clean the ma- 
chine, remove the plate that is just be- 
neath the presser foot, then remove the 
shuttle race. You will be surprised at 
the mass of dirt that collects under it. 
Wipe off all dust and with the stiletto 
loosen the dirt around the feed. Get 
out all loose ends of thread. Turn back 
the head of the machine and clean the 
bars underneath, also clean dust and lint 
from the pan underneath. About once a 
year the gummed oil should be cleaned 
out by applying kerosene to all bearings. 
Run the machine rapidly and wipe off 
kerosene, then oil thoroly. The machine 
should have a monthly oiling to keep it 
in good running order. While I am talk- 
ing about the care of the machine, I 
want to mention a word about machine 
drawers. I do not see why folks keep in 
machine drawers such a heterogeneous 
mixture of material unrelated to their 
needs, but they do. My plan is to keep 
thread in the two right- hand drawers, 
machine attachments in upper left; bias 
7% snaps, hooks, and buttons in lower 
elt. 

Only four rules to follow. That ought 
to be easy. I don’t think it would be a 
bad thing, however, to have a family 
consultation around the sewing machine 
some evening. Dad may be a fine me- 
chanic and yet you never think of men- 
tioning that the old machine runs hard. 
Son may be studying physics in high school 
ind may be glad to see the practical 
ipplication of some principles he has 
learned. And, of course, the daughter 
of the family ought to be interested be- 
cause it is to be her-tool in the future if 
it isn’t now —Janet Cation Thurston, 
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Patterns for Every Possible Combination of Initials 


Hot Iron Patterns for 
Monograms and Initials 
A Bookful for Ten Cents 


There are many needlework suggestions 


in full color in Coats Book No. 


11, but 


its wonderful value lies in the pages of 
hot iron patterns of all sorts of mono- 
grams and initials for which you would 


expect to pay at 
here they 


least a dollar and 


y are—for ten cents. 


If your dealer cannot supply you with 
Coat's Book No, 11, send us ten cents 
with the coupon below and we will maid 





All colors in 


J. &P. COATS 
Six Strand Floss 


are 


BOILFAST! 














are worth doutiices our price, 


5 
Don't t Send { Penny «=. 
ards of remnants, and 

4s Pay the postman $1. “7 = it. 
the transportation charges. If the goods 
ter than you ex 
we will cheerfully refund your money at once 
by No. iece 


Walter Field Co... Dept. 2 -1452, Chicago 


J ac — us your name and 
us dress — no money — 
and we pe send you, postage 
paid, 20 yards of first class piece 
pont in remnants from 2 to6 
yards, for the remarkably low 
price of §1.986. Every bundle 
contains such mat 8 as 
chambrays,fancy color voiles, 
Percales, linenes,curtain scrim, 
crash and lawns. You can’t make 
your own selection of goods. Bundles 


Just write us a letter, 
caine | that — wast 
i send th is bu —s 


al. have Xm 


, return it _—_ our tome and 


20 y of p goods. prepaid, $1.98 












ve Rugs? 


sand $ 
AT HOME 


$1% $58 HEH be your apare time—t"s 


Fy in a sae e > weave Colonial 
rugs, quaint rag carpets, homespuns, etc., 
from old rage—and many other materials 
$50 a week. Weavers are rushed with orders, 
Learn how to start busines Weave and 
sell new thin, Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Don’ t risk a cent—just say 
‘ ad ine your free book ‘Hew to eave,’ 
Prices and your -ae-l wexve - 

UNION LOOM WORKS, Inc. 


474 Factory St. Booneville, N. Y. 
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SELL Women’s Shoes at Factory Prices. 
— big commissions introducing 35 newest 


$3.95 to $6.45 pair. Prompt shi 
pei dally, No investment. 
Dept. D-11, Cincinnati, 


ments. 
TYLE 
Ohio, 








PERFECT HEMSTITCHING 
AND PICOTING ATTACH. 
+ MENT. PRICE, $.100 

Absolute money-back g uate 
antee. Greatest invention ever 
known for the housewife. Fits 
any make of sewing machine. 
Easy and quick to attach. Easy 
to operate. Pays for iteelf in ten 
minutes time. Send no money. 
Pay the postman $1.00. Keep 
it five days. Your @oney back # you are sot more than pleased; 


HEMSTITCHER CO., Dept. 38, Ft. Worth, Tex. 


aan LOOMS 
FLYING 
SHUTTLE 


Save hard treadle work and make 
3 good Hand Leomed Rags of carpet 
rags while ordinary looms make one 
poor one. Send for Free Loom and 
Rug Machinery Book with lower 
srices. Pay while you weave at 
ome and make good money.Home 
weavers are busy everywhere 


400 Dean Ave. HARLAN, IOWA 








DEEN LOOM CO. 








THE 


rawouW HITE FLAME BURNER 


AKES your old kerosene lamps and 
lanterns shine with a brilliant soft, 
white light. Non-treakable steel mantie. 
oemoke. No soot. Relieves eye strain. 
Over a million satisfied users. Guaran 
safe, durable, reliable. Complete sample, 
60 cts. post paid, stamps or coin; 8 for $1.25. 
Your aay 7A back if not qattenss. 


Medg OMe FLAME | LIGHT co. 
64 Clark Bui rand Rapids. Mich. 


































































































































Read All Evening Without Eye Strain 


ERE’S the lamp that assures you plesty of the 
right kind of light when you sit down toenjoy 
your evening reading. It’a a Coleman Quick- 

Lite—famous for its pure-white brilliance— 
brighter than 20 old-style oi! lamps. 

Under the Quick-Lite’s soft, restful radiance 
you can read the whole evening through without 


eye strain. This good light rotects your eyes— 
and pT ne is guiosleeal ghts with ordinary 

akes and burns own from common 
quoter gasoline, Price in U.S. A., $9.00; 


Sold by 30,000 Hardware and Ganevel Sreces . See 
your Dealer for Free demonstration. If he 
supply you, write our nearest office, Dene 8F-71. 


THE COLEMAN LAMP COMPANY, Wichita, Kansas 
Canadian 


Philadelphia—Chicago—Los Angeles 


Factory—Torento 


Coleman Quick-Lite 


MIT ARY ETRY Bai 


KILLS RATS QUICK 


Simple Home Prescription Works Like Magic— 
Not a Poison or Virus But Fatal to Rats— 
Harmless to Stock 


Rats are costly and dangerous pests. Loss of live 
stock, grain and the spreading of disease has made this 
menace the object of study by the world’s greatest 
scientists. 

Now R. B. Grant, has 
announced the perfection 
of a simple prescription 
easily prepared at bome, 
which kills rats and mice 
like magic. You can rid 
your house, barn and live 
stock of all rats—seemingly 
over night, with no trouble at all. There is no offen- 
sive odor and rats die outside and away from buildings. 
Users report amazing results. 

So confident is Mr. Grant that this discovery will 
quickly rid your entire place of all rats and mice that 
he offers to send any reader of this paper a full size, $2 
prescription for only $1 With this as a base you can 
mix at home enough to last an entire season and be 
free from these pests. 

You need send no money—just your name and 
address to Rid-O-Pest Co.,108 Mutual Bidg.,Kansas 
City, Mo., and the prescription will be mailed at once. 
Mix and use according to the simpledirections. If at 
the end of the second day the rats have not vanished 
the prescription costs you nothing. This offer is fully 
guaranteed. Write today. 


~, | WANT 104 
Spare Time Workers 


‘Turn yoursparehoursintocash. Take orders 
for Health-O Quality Food and Toilet Goods. Needed in 
every home. Lowest prices. Youmake100% clear profit 
and get free automobile. No experience or capital needed 
to make good from start. Write for amazing plan. 
Health-O Quality Products Co., Desk AU-8, Cincinnati, O- 


CLOVER: AND TIMOTHY 


Per ‘ure » Gover, Timothy 
: Bu. Fisis aod Cres Sah eties: base catalog 


rom eastern warehouse. 
ry A. A. BERRY SEED CO,, Box 619, Clarinda, lowa 
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of the Night’ 
Se OPE. 1 Day 
Bey and ap ee 


orders for our big line of 241 House- 
Oy hold Necessities. No experience nec- 
08) essary. We supply the capital and 
help you get started. Write for Free Book. 


Farst-McNess Co. Dept. 187, Freeport, IIL 



















ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


6 Cents per Foot and u 

Costs less than wood. Kokomo Nn 
ae a protects Lawfis, Churches, @ , 
Cemeteries, Etc. 40 designs. All pe PA. 


Write for FREE Fence Book and N 
how Prices. 


Dept. 423 Kokome ind 


PATENTS 


Time countsin applying for patents. Don't risk 
delay in protecting your ideas. Send sketch or 
model for nstructions or write for FREE book, 
“How to Obtain a Patent” and “ Record of Inven- 
tion” form.No charge for information on how to 

proceed. Communications strictly confidential. 
ey careful, efficient service. Clarence A. 
O'Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 64-K 
Security Bank Building (directly scroxs 
street from Patent Office) Washington, D.C. 


EARN FROM ‘10 TO *30 A DAY 


That’s what"L. E. Haffna, Don- 
nelison, Iowa, did. There's big 
money made making wells. Be your 
own boss. You need but small 
Capital to start. We make com- 
plete line of augers and drills, 
horse and engine power. Write 
today for prices, catalog and easy terms. No obligation, 
LISLE MFG. CO., CLARINDA, IOWA, Box 656 


3 Inflate once, seal valves 
Your Tires with _Aitite Valve Cape.” 
Cannot Leak. Tires always ready for driving ts 
any tire. Everlasting. Easily transfered in case of 
puncture. Saves tires, time and trouble. $1.26 for set 
of five. agents wanted. Gregg, Western Dis- 


























tributor, 4909 York Ave., South Minnéeapolis,Mina, 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 








EXCUSED 


I often wish that I could keep my house as spi 
and span 
As all my friends and neighbors ‘round abou 
me can, 
But my floors are often dirty and dust is sometin« 
foun 
On my furniture, while books and toys ar 
always lying ‘round 


Just when I think at last that I’ve found time my 
floor to clean, 
Bobby's sure to come a-running with a ball that’ 
burst a seam. 
Somehow I know I’m foolish to stop and sew it 
then, 
But it seems it’s just a day or two until thes 
boys are men, 
And the mother who so short a time captains their 
universe 


Is very soon forgotten for the gods of Power and 
>urse. 
So I think, “‘Well, after dinner—then I surely can 


find time, 
But Marie comes rushing home from school and 
chills our sunny clime 
With news that Grandma Fischer fell down stairs 
and broke her arm, 
And they'd like to have me come and help at onex 
at Fischer Farm. 


So my house is oft untidy when I wish it had n 


spot, 
But folks worthwhile see why it’s so and others 
matter not. 
Dear Lord, I find as I go ‘bout I’m very apt t 
say, 
**Mrs. Someone Else's kitchen wasn’t very clean 
today.” 
Please teach me to remember that without a doubt 
it was 
That her hands were filled o’érflowing with a very 
goodly cause. 
—Mrs. J. H. 


IS MY MUSIC LOST? 


A recent letter from an old friend re- 
vealed the fact that she was utterly dis- 
appointed in me and my settling down to 
a humdrum life on a farm, ‘with the years 
of musical training for which your parents 
sacrificed.’”’ Quite likely it is a far cry 
from one of Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsodies 
to weeding the onion patch in a dyed flour 
sack apron with sunbonnet to match; or 
from Rubenstein’s Concerto in D to an 
orgy of canning and dehydrating; or from 
Beethoven's Moonlight Sonata to the 
preparation of a monster noonday meal for 
a bunch of hearty threshermen; or from a 
Paderewski Polonaise to cutting and mak- 
ing a brand new Sunday frock for Baby- 
girl out of the dress panels belonging to 
recital days. Undoubtedly it does appear 
on the surface to be a swoop from the 
“sublime to the ridiculous” but surely 
there are compensations, or as one old 
minister used to say, “mitigating circum- 
stances.” 

Who can measure the value of that 
fifteen minutes spent at the close of a hec- 
tic day with Schumann’s Traumerei? It 
was as soothing to my tired soul as the 
warm bath was to my weary body. When 
the Heavenly Father called my earthly 
father to rest, it was thru playing “My 
Faith Looks Up to Thee’ and “He Knows 
It All’ that I was enabled to take it calm- 
ly, and to see that it mattered not that the 

oing had been caused by a sad accident. 
play a Liebestraum of Liszt’s never 
fails to fill me so with its poignant, plain- 
tive sweetness that I can close (without a 
bang) the old desk which wee meddle- 
some fingers have opened in search of a 
nshil;’’ I can come across the crock 
all beautifully washed inside, rinsed and 
put away on the pantry shelf, with “start- 
er’ dried on the outside—I can come 
across this sight, most disconcerting to 
mothers of young dishwashers, and still 
have equilibrium to spare. I can stop and 
for the ’steenth time tie up little Buddy’s 
shoes—‘‘just like Dad’s’’—even to the 
leather shoe strings that I have never 
learned to make stay put any length of 
time; I can tie them up again and still feel 
that life is not so much a grind as it is a 
glorious adventure. 
I can even stand to see the good man 
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waiting in silent impatience with a far- 
away look, beside the old Henry, hand on 
the crank, while I am hastily touching the 
high spots in the house preparatory to 
going in to trade; I can stand to see him 
standing there without mounting my high 
horse to suggest that if he would only see 
fit to give the baby chicks some clabber 
and wash several little faces over again 
and take the baby’s scalded milk back to 
the cave for me he might discard that 
faraway look of impatience for I would 
then be ready to go. That is, I can stand 
all these trials if I still have the strains of 
that lovely Liebestraum in my ears. 

One could truthfully say, however, that 

an advanced musical education was wasted 
if it benefited only the one receiving it. 
But how many times have we lightened 
the murky domestic atmosphere by letting 
everything else go and having a “scream” 
(literally and figuratively) of a concert 
with such classic numbers as ‘Hickory, 
Dickory, Dock,” ““Good Morning to You,”’ 
‘Jingle Bells,’ ““See-saw, Margery Daw,” 
and “Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star’. 
How they appreciate mother’s playing 
Warren’s ‘“Tam o’Shanter’’ when his wild 
ride on Hallowe’en is explained to them; or 
Nevin’s “Woodpecker,” or MacDowell’s 
“Brer Rabbit’? or Schumann’s “Scenes 
from Childhood.”’ Even Raff’s “Spinning 
Song,”’ difficult as it is, is a source of much 
delight to them even if my spinning wheel 
does not run as smoothly now as it did for 
the professor years ago. 

Nothing sweeps the cobwebs from the 
marital sky so quickly as a dip into the 
old piano-trombone folios, and when 
Hubby says, ‘“‘Let’s play that Trio again. 
Wasn’t that a knock-out?’”’—why I forget 
entirely that he had mildly suggested that 
we cut down on the grocery bill, much to 
my indignation, and he has forgotten com- 
pletely that in one of my frenzied clean-up 
campaigns I had burned up a hat that he 
could have got “lots of wear out of yet.” 

When the little kiddies tug at my apron 
and plead for me to “p’ay somepin’ ” 
or the big girls say, “We'll do that for 
you if you'll play some for us,”’ or dad says, 
‘How about a few duets tonight?” I am 
pleased, more so than when I was formerly 
asked to play at convocation or for acon- 
vention or before the matinee musical. 
Who can say that when I try to make my 
home musical, when I assist in church and 
Sunday school work and stand ready to 
further any community effort—who can 
say that my musical education has been 
wholly wasted, even tho I am not bowing 
to enthusiastic crowds over the footlights? 
—Elizabeth Mack. 





A TAMALE PIE 

When you have a little left-over meat, 
try making a tamale pie. Your family will 
be so pleased that you will try it again 
and again. 

First make cornmeal mush, using one 
cupful of cornmeal to five cupfuls of hot 
water and one-half teaspecaful of salt. 

Put your meat thru the food chopper, 
any kind of meat will do. Season with 
chili powder and salt. ‘Some like it hot 
and some like it cold,’’ so you must season 
to taste. 

Now grease a baking dish and put a 
generous layer of mush into it. Next put 
in your meat and cover with rest of mush. 
Bake brown in a medium oven. 

We like to serve it with tomato sauce. 
A delicious sauce can be made by using 
half a can of tomato soup. Heat it and 
season with two tablespoonfuls of vinegar, 
two of sugar, one-half teaspoonful of cloves 
nutmeg and cinnamon, and a little salt if 
necessary. 

When you are going to be away from 
home until mealtime, make your pie before 
going. Pop it into the oven when*you 
return and you will soon have a delicious 
anne dish ready to serve.—Mrs. 
3. H. 
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baking. Fifteen beautiful models. 


THE 











Ask your dealer, if he cannot show you the Kitchenkook; write for large 
catalog, which shows the complete line and explains why Kitchenkook 
produces the fastest cooking fire known. Address nearest office, Dept. 72. 


AMERICAN GAS MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 
Factory: Albert Lea, Minn. 
Eastern Branch: 78 Reade St., New York, N. ¥. 


ALBERT LEA 


KITCHEN KOOK 


IDEAL COOK STOVE 





"lh ao illustration was drawn from an actual photograph 
made while the Kitchenkook stove was burning. Could 
any test give you more convincing proof of the remark- 
able safety of this wonder cookstove? 
Kitchenkook brings you everything you can ask for, and more; cleanli- 
ness, safety, convenience, economy, speed—faster than city gas. 
burners going full force in three minutes, turn off or on like gas; no delay, 
no waiting. Kitchenkook is the perfect stove for all good cooking and 


All 

















Color Your Butter 





“Dandelion Butter Color’ Gives That 
Golden June Shade Which 
Brings Top Prices 


Before churn- 
ing add one-half 
teaspoonful to 
each gallon of 
cream and out 
of your churn 
comes butter of 
Golden June 
shade.“ Dandelicn 
Butter Color” is 
purely vegetable, 





harmless, and 
meets all State 
and National food laws. Used for 50 
years by all large creameries. Doesn’t 


color buttermilk. Tasteless. Large bottles 
cost only 35 cents at drug or grocery 
stores. Write for free sample bottle. 


Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 


Your Cut Hair 


hairgoods. Watchchains, Switches, Curls, Bobs, etc. 





or Combings 





Prices very reasonable 





Grow 1,000 Bu. per Acre 


Our Hutchinson Carrot is the most 
popular a with market gar- 
deners. It will pay you to have 
our discount sheet. We save you 
money. Pkg. 10c; 14 02.,25c;0z., 40¢; 
% Ib., $1.25; Ib., $4.10, postpaid. 
Our 1926 Catalog mailed free —~write today. 
J.J. H. GREGORY & SON, Inc. 

3 Elim St. MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
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GREGORY'S £er5s 














made into useful | 


Ambs Hairmanaf, Otsego, Michican | 


SNUFFLING HEAD COLDS 


cleared up quickly by anointing nostrils 
freely with healing, antiseptic 


‘Mentholatum 


Write for free sample 
MentholatumCo.,Buffalo.N. Y.,Wichita,Kans, 
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No— 
GRAY}~ 
Bobs - 


Won’t Do! 


emmy hair is a youthful fashion, 
never intended for the gray haired. 

But—why have gray hair at all, at any 
age? It isn’t at all necessary. 

You can quickly restore original, youth- 
ful color safely and with certain results, 
Prove it by accepting free trial bottle of 
Mary T. Goldman's Hair Color Restorer. 


Mail Free Bottle Coupon 


By return mail you get Patented Free 
Trial Kit which tells its own story. That 
a dainty hair cosmetic (clean, colorless) 
perfectly restores natural color. 

Application easy, with comb. 

Fill out coupon—trial kit by returm 
mail. Then make the single-lock test 
which proves all. Mail coupon today. 


Over 10,000,000 Bottles Sold 
aa=m Please print your name and address +m = = 





§ MARY T. GOLDMAN, H 
; 979-C Goldman Bidg., St.Paul, Minn. 4 
1 Please send your patented Free Trial § 
1 Outfit. X shows color of hair. Black...... 4 
1 dark brown...... medium brown......auburn § 
a (dark red)...... light brown...... light au- g 
g duro (light red)... blonde...... ’ 
& Name - 
. Street City... 4 











The good Painter 
uses 











Because 
he is wise, 
as well as good, 
he selec ts - 


BRUSH 
AND BE SURE OF A 
GOOD FINISH 


JOHN L. WHITING - J. J. ADAMS CO, 
BOSTON, U.S.A. 
Brush Manufacturers for Over 116 Years 
and the Largest in the World 








M asterpteces 
of the Skill of 


Two Centuries 


NLY Wade & Butcher 
could produce razors 
like these. Made with the skill 
of two centuries of cutlery 
craftsmanship andall the facili- 
ties of 20th century science. 
There are many fine W & B 
razors to select from, each a 
masterpiece of keeness, beauty 
and balance. Make sure of 
getting only the finest by look- 
ingfor the Wade & Butcherhall 
mark of quality on the razor 
you buy. 

For sale at your dealers ov 

write for booklet showing 

warious models, prices,etc. 


WADE & BUTCHER CORP. 
190 Baldwin Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
Shefhieid, Toronto, Paris, Sydney. 


WADE & BUTCHER 
©»-Razors— % 
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HOW I PLAN MY WORK 


When the duties and the cares of the 
household press most heavily and you 
wonder if things ever will be done, do you 
ever try planning your work ahead? Just 
a few minutes of thought will often save 
hours for the things you have been want- 
ing to do. 

he days in a farm home are long and 
the work is heavy and varied. All these 
things must be considered and the daily 
tasks so arranged that the extra preserv- 
ing or canning, sewing, meat packing and 
such will all fit nicely in the day’s routine. 

Last summer I decided that I would try 
to follow a regular schedule as closely as 
possible and it proved so satisfactory that 
it is almost a habit now, and I find that 
my work is more evenly distributed and 
consequently not so heavy. 

My morning kitchen work is always 
done before I begin the heavier work of 
the day, which makes the preparation of 
the meals more simple, and gives a few 
minutes’ time for rest while the vegetables 
are cooking. 

The plan for the week, which I worked 
out, is as follows: 

F i! is a general sweeping and dusting 
day. This requires the forenoon and I get 
up half an hour earlier and hang the rugs, 
cushions and covers on the line before 
breakfast, the weather permitting. I 
begin my sweeping with the upstairs bed- 
rooms, working down. While dusting I 
gather up all soiled linens from dressers, 
bags and shelves and place them in the 
laundry basket. 

Saturday morning I change all bed 
linens, clean my kitchen, porches and 
walks, do my baking and plan and prepare, 
as far as possible, the Sunday meals. 

I prefer the proverbial Monday wash 
day because with my system the clothes 
are all ready, and because I can simplify 
my meal-getting on that day by using in any 
number of easy and attractive ways the 
Sunday left-overs. 

Tuesday morning is set aside for ironing, 
and I like to bake on that morning, too, 
since either task necessarily keeps one 
close to the kitchen. 

Wednesday and Thursday mornings are 
usually spent in machine sewing and the 
afternoons are for club meetings, visiting 
or for anything I feel inclined to do. 

In planning my sewing I set aside much 
of the hand work for pick-up work in the 
afternoons. It is much more pleasant to 
take the sewing or mending basket out on 


family circle in the winter time than it is 
to sit stitching away alone. And while 
listening to some beautiful music over the 
radio or the family discussion of the day’s 
events, the ugly holes of the stockings are 
darned and the many buttons are sewed 
on almost without one’s knowing it. 

This is my general order of procedure 
and tho, of course, it must sometimes be 
changed because of the unforeseen and un- 
expected, it works most successfully. 
There is ample time allowed for the extra 
tasks belonging to each season of the year. 
—Nelle G. Callahan. 


EASY CAKE ICING 

The very best cake icing I ever used 
is made with one cupful or more of 
brown sugar, according to the size of the 
cake, and one or two tablespoonfuls of 
thick sour cream. The sugar must be 
verfectly pulverized so there will be no 
umps. Start out with this icing cau- 
tieusly for too much cream to the 
amount of sugar will make it run. 

There can be no exact rule used in 
making this icing as cream varies so in 
thickness, but it must spread easily and 
in a few moments it takes on a glossy 
appearance, which makes a lovely look- 
ing cake. No other flavoring than that 
. of Suen sugar need be used.—Mrs. 








the porch in the summer time or to the | 





March, 1926 


Infantile 
Paralysis 


Crippled for 13 years by in- is 
















fantile paralysis, Miss Beare’s 
feet have been made normal by us 
without use of plaster casts or surgi- 
cal operations requiring chloroform 
or general anaesthetics. Mise 
Beare’s home-coming letter: g## 
“My parents and friends 
think it is wonderful to see 
my feet eo straight. After 
six months’ treatment! now 
walk with both feet flat on 
the floor. Knowing the bene- 
fite derived from theMcLain 
Sanitarium methods of treat- 
ment, I will gladly answer 


any inquiry.” Olive Beare, 
Route2 Pickering, Ont..can 


Club Feet 


Infantile Paralysis,Spinal 


hen WeeNeck,Hivond Sare 
es, Wry Hip : . 
Joint Diseases,especially pproute No.2 
as foundinchildrenand 





young people, have been a 

successfully treated by 

thisinstitution for 30years.Ample facilities provide 

forimmediate reception of patients. Parents, if they desire 

may have charge and care of children under treatment 

,. bend for free books, *‘Deformities and Paralysis,’’ and 
Book of References.”’ Alsothe Sanitarium News. It will 


obligate you in no way. 
McLAIN Sanitarium 


986 Aubert Avenue, St. Louis, Mo., U. Ss. A. 








SAVE YOUR BUILDINGS 





Has Full Life In It When Delivered 
& PAY THE FREIGHT 


You will be greatly pleased after you use 
it. INSTRUCTIONS for painting with each 
order. Write today for my FREE PAINT 
BOOK and Color Cards. Tells why paint 
should be FRESH. ESTABLISHED IN 1903. 


O. Le CHASE, The Paint Man 
Department 48, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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.. BOOK 


This New FREE Book 
ff Quotesyou the lowest fac- 

So utresfoseees ree 
lain enamel combination 


f ¥ we 
ind gas stoves. 200 atyles 
or 
“00 monthly. 50 
3 s 












test. M: our shipments, : 
Wakes $25 to $78 caving by cen 
fing postal for FREE book le 
STOVE CO., Mfrs. 
21 Rochester Ave. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Direct to You” 





Trade Mark 
Reqistered 





introduce our Bargain Jewelry 

and Elgin Watch Gatalor we offer this elegant 

watch, Am. lever movement, nickel silver-plated case, stem wind 

and set. Fully guaranteed by million dollar co. Accurate time keeper 

Special sale price $1.88. Send no money. Pay postman on arrival, 

or money refunded. 
Dept. 308, CHICAGO 


watch is yours. Satisfaction arantee 
mid-west mM. 


©. HOUSE, 1 Clifton Pk., 




















She: 
superstition about Friday being an un- 
lucky day.” 


He: “Oh, some poor fish,” 


TURN ABOUT 
Wife: “TI think you might talk to me 
while I sew.” 


Husband: ‘‘Why don’t you sew to me 
while I read?” 


There was a young fellow named Izzie 
Who went for a drive in his Lizzie. 

His view of a train 

Was hidden by rain 
Alas for poor Izzie, where is he? 


A newly married woman was shopping, 
and was determined that the grocer should 
not take advantage of her youth and inex- 
perience. 

“Don’t you think these eggs are 
small?” she s said critically. 

“T do,” answered the grocer, ‘“‘but that’s 
the kind the farmers send me. They are 
fresh from the country this morning.” 

“Yes,”’ said the shopper, “that’s the 
trouble with those farmers. They’re 
anxious to get their eggs sold that they 
take them off the nest too soon!” 


SPELLING MADE EASY 


very 


bs) 8] 





Tommy’s Sister: “Tommy, what is a 
synonym?” 
Tommy: “A synonym is a word you use 


” 


when you can’t spell the other one. 
Bootblack: ‘Light or dark, sir?” 
Absent-Minded Professor: “I’m not 
particular, but please don’t give me the 
neck.” 





“How long did it take your wife to 
learn how to drive an automobile?” 
“Tt will be ten years in September.” 


AN EXAMPLE 
Mrs. Biggs: ‘“Let’s go to California in 
our flivver.” 
Mr. Biggs: “It’s too far.” 
Mrs. Biggs: Why so? These peaches 
came all the way from California in a tin 
can. 


“‘Mother,”’ said a little boy after coming 


from a walk. “I’ve seen a man who makes 
horses.’’ 
“Are you sure?” asked his mother. 


“Yes,” he replied. “He had a horse 
nearly finished when I saw him; he was 
just nailing on his back feet.”’ 


Ham: “Last night I went home and 
got San Francisco on a one-tube set.” 

Ham and: “That’s nothing. I went 
home last night and got Greece on my 
vest. 





PRINTER’S ERROR 


The flower show had been a great suc- 
ess, and a few evenings later Mr. Blank, 
vho had performed the opening ceremony, 
vas reading the local paper’s report of it 
o his wife. 

Presently he stopped reading, his justifi- 

ble pride turning to anger. Snatching up 
stick, he rushed from the room. 

\mazed, his wife picked up the newsp: uper 

» ascertain the reason of her spouse’s 
iry. 

She read: “As Mr. Blank mounted the 
ple itform, all eyes were fixed on the large 
red ‘nose’ he displayed. Only years of 
patient cultivation could have produc ed an 
object of such brilliance, . . .”—Western 

Christian Advocate, 


11s 





“T wonder who invented that 
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ALL WHITE 


ALWAYS CLEAN 
CThe most beautiful 


range in the 


world 
=. 
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Better 


witha 


See it ina 
nearby Monarch 
store, or write 


for booklet. 


MALLEABLE 


Because the oven is always under perfect 
control — due to its permanently tight 
malleable construction. Also 4 to % less fuel. 


78 styles and sizes, some selling as low as $95. 


MALLEABLE IRON RANGE COMPANY 


Also Makers of MONARCH Electric, and PARAMOUNT Gas Ranges 


2513 Lake Street Street Beaver Dam, Wie. 
Trial 


Ont I 
319 PRM Auto cultiv 


Auto Cultivator 
THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


HEALING OINTMENT 
CORONA WOOL FAT Is the name of 4 
wonderful healing ointment discov by 
Mr. C.G. Phillips of Ohio. Compounded from 
oil extracted from sheep's wool it restores to the 
skin just the healing — it needs for quick 
relief. The way it takes the pain out of Cuts— 
Burns—Chapped Hands—Fiesh Wounds, etc., 
almost instantly and heals them quicker than 
anything you ever tried, will surprise you. For 
Chillblains and Rash it ‘soothes and relieves the 
irritation almost like magic. It is also the finest 
ointment for Barbed Wire Cuts—Collar_ Boils— 
Scratches, etc., on Horses and Caked Udders— 

Sore 






























































Teats on Cows. The fines all around 
remedy for home and farm. 
Relief Guaranteed 
SendforFreeTrialBox 

To prove the amazing healing 


i — of toe Yous 


















A flash of lightning may leave your buildings in asnes, 
Barnett Rods guarantee protection to life = prop- 
erty. No losses were our Copper Rods are wu 
AGENTS WANTED Mate big money . Ex- 
e Clusive territory. We teach you 
Prosperous season now on. Write for 
prices, free samples and Lightning Book. 
1OWA 


Strawberries—Rhubarb—Asparagus 


The Quick Money Crops. Grown Anywhere. Bring Highest Prices on 
all Markets. Get our FREE CATALOG, a guide post to more FARM 
PROFITS. Our sole business since 1890 to produce the best Strawberry, 
Rhubarb and Asparsgue Plante. Try them, you will say we da 


the business 
Agents’ 
JOS. A. BARNETT & CO., MFRS., CEDAR RAPIDS. 








: Dept, 148, W. W. Thomas, The Strawberry Plantman, Anns, Ill. 









Les 
A Better Way To Cultivate 


| Fastest, most accurate and economical method availe 
able today for cultivating practically all truck and farm 
crops.. Especially valuable to truck and sugar beets 
growers. Does work far better than possible to do with 
horses. Absolutely practical. Culivates 12 to 18 acres 
perday. Write for descriptive circular. 

Universal Auto Cultivator Co.; Clear — fowa 








A. A, GERRY SEED CO., oo 919. Clarinda, lowa 
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American Field Seed Co., Dept. 619, ‘Chicago, ut. 
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The illustration pictures the take-off of the 
t and in the insert is the radio equipment 

(Burgess ‘A’, ‘B’ and ‘C’ Batteries furnished the 
electrical energy to operate the set.) 


When the Goodyear III won the right 
to represent the United States at Bel- 
gium, Burgess Radio Batteries supplied 
the electrical energy for the operation 
of the balloon’s radio equipment. 

Almost every day from somewhere 
in the world news comes to us of new 
Burgess adventures. 

And that Burgess Batteries have con- 
tributed iheir bit in so many interesting 
events of sport, commerce and science re- 
fiects the esteem in which they are held. 


“Ask Any Radio Engineer” 
Your own radio dealer down the street 


sells Burgess Batteries. He probabl 
sells the famous Burgess Flashlights, md 


BuRGESS BATTERY COMPANY 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE: CHICAGO 


Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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BLUE AND WHITE INSERTION 


‘THE blue and white insertion shown in 

the accompanying photograph is quite 
different from the usual type of tatting. 
In fact, one would scarcely recognize it, 
so solid is the work. 

A rather fine thread should be used, for 
the beauty of the work is spoiled by using 
too coarse thread. The blue and the 
white should of course be exactly the same 
number or the finished piece will be un- 
even. Two shuttles are required, one 
threaded with blue, the other with white 
thread. 

Each square is made of four rings, each 
made as follows: 

Make 3 knots, picot, 3 knots, picot, 3 
knots, picot, 3 knots, draw up. The knots 
are of course double. Make the second ring 
tight up against the first, joining them 
together by the side picots. Make two 
more rings in the same way, completing 
the square. Tie off the thread, and begin 
the second square, joining it to the first 
by the corner picots. 

The first row of insertion is made up of 
6 white squares thus joined together: 
Second row 2 white squares, 2 blue squares, 
2 white squares. hird row 1 white 
square, 1 blue square, 2 white squares, 1 
blue square, 1 white square. The fourth 
row is made like the third, the fifth like 
the second, and the sixth like the first. 
Repeat from the beginning, except for the 
first row. You can see from the picture 
that only one row of white separates each 
two figures in blue.—Mrs. E. D. 


“WHAT CAN | DO, MOTHER?”’ 


Mothers on the farm hear that question 
more often than any other from their 
children, and especially so on dark or 
threatening days. A few hints along that 
line, then, might aid a mother in answer- 
ing the question. 

y Fen house-cleaning time I had to buy 
two new green oil shades because the ones 
I had up at the windows had cracked 
badly and were unsightly. Luckily I did 
not throw the old ones away, for on the 
first rainy day when my son began asking 
for something to do, I thought of the 
shades. I brought one down from the 
attic and put up two hooks on the kitchen 


| door and hung the curtain. I got out a bit 


of colored chalk and a soft cloth and a 
clean old salmon can of water. 

I showed son how to draw and figure on 
the curtain and how to rub it off when he 
had finished. We pulled the curtain down 
the full length at first and then when he 
used some of it, he rolled that out of sight 
and so on until it was all used up. 

That curtain has surely saved many a 
day and also helps entertain other chil- 
dren that come to play. 

My other solace for the kiddies is blow- 
ing bubbles. I must confess that I enjoy 
this sport almost as much as the children. 
Many a winter evening, the whole family 
joins the children at blowing soap bubbles. 

First I shave a lump of laundry soap 
into a quart of soft water. The soap should 
be about the size of a hen’s egg before 
shaving. These shavings should be stirred 
or boiled until they are all dissolved. Then 
I add a tablespoonful of gum arabic which 
I always keep in the house for that pur- 
pose and lastly a tablespoonful of gly- 
cerine. Next I add a quart of cold water 
and this can be poured out into separate 
cups or into one basin. The blowing can 





then be begun 
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If pipes are not available, old spools may 
be used if one end is whittled off so that 
the mouth may fit tight to the blowing end 
of the tube. 

Bubbles may be blown from this mix- 
ture that will far surpass the others, for 
they rise and float about the room and 
scarcely burst even when they hit tl) 
floor. They can be fairly kicked about 
without fear of bursting. They provide fun 
for both young and old. The fact is, father 
often forgets himself and takes the pipe 
from son and plays with it until son re- 
@ ogg that it is a kid’s game.— 


OVERCOMING TIMIDITY 

Country children are more likely to be 
bashful than city children. They are 
usually not. so accustomed to meeting 
strangers, and sometimes act shy and 
awkward in the presence of visitors and 
city relatives. 

arents can do much to overcome this 
tendency. Let the small children go to the 
door when someone knocks and let th 
older members of the family remain in the 
background while the small person meets 
and greets the visitor. It is surprising how 
well little daughter can entertain a guest 
when mother or big sister is not in the 
room. 

Have the small boy take the county 
agent, the minister, or the visitor from 
the city out to see his pet or his garden; 
whatever the boy is most interested in. 
Almost every boy loses his self-conscious- 
ness when he can talk about something he 
likes and knows about. 

Another way to accustom the younger 
children to meet outsiders is to let them 
do errands alone. Awkwardness usually 
comes from lack of contact. The child 
does not know the correct manner of ap- 
proach and is self-conscious and uncom- 
fortable. Make meeting people naturally 
a part of every child’s training. Bashful- 
ness and timidity hinder social develop- 
ment while easy, gracious manners are an 
asset to everyone.—E. H. D. 
























































SHELVES FOR THE KITCHEN 
A new and useful lease of life is given 
to the old discarded bookcase by plac- 
ing it in the kitchen where it proves 


itself invaluable. It makes the choicest 
kind of a cupboard and affords unlimited 
possibilities. 

The bookcase in the sketch was on 
that was removed from the library, 
adapting itself splendidly in the kitchen 
To have it fit completely into the set- 
ting, all its old finish was scraped o! 
the surface sandpapered and washed with 
a solution of flax soap and water, pre- 
paring it properly for its new finish. 

It was desirable that it should match 
the woodwork of the room so it was 
given two coats of old Dutch iv 
enamel, a priming coat being first ap- 
plied. The shelves were also painted 
with the same enamel and the inside 
the case was lined with a fresh sea-gré 
enamel which gave a touch of color that 
radiated cleanliness. 

The glass doors may be removed, 
leaving the cupboard conveniently open; 
or the glass may also be painted with 
the enamel if it is desirable to conceal 
the contents—Vera B. Edwards. 
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The airtight moisture - 
proof package ~~ 
. an exclusive JELLO 
= feature ~+retains the 

| quality and freshness 
. of the pure fruit flavor 
indefinitely. <-Thus 
you are always sure 
of a perfect dessert. 











1 AYDEN FYSDEN~ 


America’s most famous dessert 
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Blonde... Brunette ... or In-between 
e coloring of your type 


Nowadays everyoneuses Face Pow- 
der—to give a last dainty finish 
to the skin, to look prettier and 
better dressed. But everywhere, 
the most charming women, noted 
for achievement, real beauty and 
taste. . . are careful to use only 
Face Powders that match the skin 
in becoming, natural effect. 


One's particular type— 


dark-haired and brown-eyed, 
golden-haired and blue-eyed, 
or rare Titian beauty with 
auburn hair—generally deter- 
mines the correct tint of Face Pow- 
der. For with each type goes skin 


of a certain coloring which Face 
Powder should match perfectly to 
do justice to one’s complexion. 


But not every brunette is olive- 
skinned, and not every blonde is 
pink and white. You may be that 
rare blonde with fascinating dark 
skin. Covered with the usual pink 
or white blonde Powder, its real 
loveliness does not show. You need 
a tint to suit your type—to blend 
softly with your coloring and the 
natural tones of your skin. 


Armand—maker of Face Powder 
known everywhere for its marvel- 
ous quality—-now offers you a 
way to try different tints of Powder, 
right in your home, so that you 
can find the one best suited to you. 


Write for the new 
Armand Beauty Test Packet 


Enclose twenty-five cents and coupon 
below, writing name and address 
clearly. You will receive a dainty 
package containing four different 
tints of Armand’s famous Cold 
Cream Powder—a tint for every 
type. Also, two shades of Armand’s 
newest Rouge and three excellent 


Armand Creams—Armand Cold 
Cream, Vanishing Cream and the 
new, delightfully refreshing Armand 
Eau de Cologne Cleansing Cream. 


You will enjoy this 
marvelous Face Powder 


Its magic is a bit of marvelous Cold 
Cream that gives a remarkable rose- 
petal bloom to the skin. And, be- 
cause of this magic Cold Cream, 
Armand Powder also has the virtue 
of staying on. Automobiling over 
windy prairies, horsebacking in Cal- 
ifornia or the Dakotas, dancing on a 
tropical Florida plantation, this is 
the Powder to keep you dainty, crisp 
as a rose, well groomed and lovely. 


Armand Cold Cream Powder. Price One Dollar. 


= 


Make up for beauty 
with Armand 
Begin your make-up with a 
gentle cieansing, using the 
fragrant new Armand Eau de 
Cologne Cleansing Cream. 
Then a tiny bit of Armand 
Vanishing Cream to make a 
foundation for your Powder, 
to shield the delicate skin 
pores. Now, over the Cream, 
a gossamer of Armand’s Cold 
Cream Powder, rubbing it in 
well with a velour puff. And 
to emphasize one’s healthful, 
youthful color and to beautify in a 
natural way, most women use a bit 
of Rouge. Again, a finishing touch 
of Powder. Last of all, before bed- 
time—Armand Eau de Cologne 
Cleansing Cream to free the skin of 
daytime grime; then Armand Cold 
Cream for a gentle massage. 

Armand Rouge and Lipstick also 
come in different shades for different 
types of beauty. 

ArMAND—Des Moines. In Can- 
ada, Armand, Ltd., St. Thomas, 
Ontario. In London, Florian and 
Armand, Ltd. In Mexico City, 
Armand de Mexico. 


Armand Cold Cream Powder. Price $1.00. 
Armand Bouquet of Paradise—medium dense. Price 50 cents. 
Armand Peridore Powder—light-weight. Price $1.00. 
Armand Cold Cream Rouge—light, medium, dark, Armand 
Flame, No. 18 (theatrica!), and wo new shades, dablia-rose 
pink and dahlia-rose red. Price 50 cents. 
Armand Lipstick—light, medium, dark and Armand Flame. 
Price 25 cents, 50 cents and $1.00. 
Armand Eau de Cologne Cleansing Cream. Jars 50 cents and 
$1 
mand Cold Cream. Jars 50 cents and $1.00. Tube 25 cents. 
nand Vanishing Cream. Jaf 50 cents. Tube 25 cents. 
E ARMAND GUARANTEE: No matter where purchased, 
if any Armand product does not eatirely please you, you 


may take it back and your money will be returned. 





ARMAND—DES MOINES AG : 
Please send me the Armand Beauty Test Packet with 
four different tints of Powder, beauty accessories : 
and the new Armand Eau de Cologne Cleansing Cream, 
including the interesting booklet entitled the ‘Creed : 


of Beauty."” I enclose 25 cents. 











ARMAND 


COLD CREAM POWDER in the pink and white checkered hat box 





